



A Handbook to the Greek and Roman Antiquities 

in the British Museum. By B. T. Cook. 'Crown 8vo. limp lentBer, gilt 
edges. 

Umform with thr AvfJwt^s )tvU ? towit * Hnndhiwl U* ifip JVatioml GalUry* 

The Iliad of Homer. Edited by Walteb Leaf, 

liitt.D. New Edition Vol I. [Books xiii.-xxiv.] 8vo. 

Clement of Alexandria: Miscellame^ (StromateiR), 

Book Vlf TIjc Greek Text, with IntroductionV^Translution, Notes, 1 
Dissertations, and Indices By the late Rev. F. J.'a. Hort, D.D , and 
JoflEPn B. Mayor, M A., Kmoritus Professor of King’s College, London. 


Ftytjluh TlicoU^ieal Library Volume. 

Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity. Book Y. Edited 

by the Kcv. Rokald Bayiii:, M A , late Heron Exhibitioner of University 
College, Oxford Hvo 


Life in Mind and Conduct. Studies of (Organic in 

Human Nature. By Hbnky Mait^blly, M.D. 8vo. 

What is Meaning? By Victoria, Lady Welby, 

Author of * Links and Clues.' (Vowu 8vo. 

I 

Democracy and the Organisation of Political 

PartieB. By M. ObteoooR'^iki. Tianslated irom tlie Fitneh by ' 
I Fbodbbioe Clabke, M.A. With an Introduction by the Right Hon 

I JAlfBS Bbyce, M.F. 2 vols. 8 yo 

Principles of Economics. By Dr. N. G. Pierson, I 

I Tnuislated from the Dutch by A A. Wotzel. VoI. I. Sro. I 

\ Mineralogy. An Introduction to the Soioutifio Study 

of Minerals. By HbnrT A, Mikbs, D Be , M.A., F.R S , Vice-President of 
the Oeologioal, Chemical, and Mineralogical Societies, Waynflete PiofesBoi 
of Mineralogy in the University of Oxford With 2 Coloured Plates and 
^ * 716 tUnstrations in the Text. 8vo. 

■Tc;xt*Book of Palaeontology. By Professor Kajs. 

‘A'. TOa ZlTZBL. Translated and edited by Cr abler B. Eastrak, HQP. 
mlt With S78 Woodcuts. 8vo. ' 
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MCMILLAN ft CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

I RUBYABD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 

I Just SO Stories for Little Children. With Illus- 

; tmtions by the Author. 4to. 

j NEW PROSE WORK BY THE POET LAUREATE. 

I Haunts of Ancient Peace. By Alfred AustAx. 

I With Full-papge and Vignette Illustrations by B. II. Nbw. Extra crown 

8vo. 6«. 

INDIA PAPER EDITION. 

I The Complete Works of Tennyson. Printed on 

j India paper. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. limp leather, 10#. Qd. net. 

I The Emperor Charles V. By Edward Armstrong, 

1 M.A. In 2 vols. 8vo. 21#. net. 

I TIMES. — ‘ We do not know where we should find a more compact and 

penetrating account. of the social, political, and economic conditions of the 
four countries with which the writer is principally concerned. . . . There 
is a wholesome admixture of alert political criticism and breezy apprecia- 
I tion of character in these two solid volumes.’ 

I John Lackland : a Study of tlie Personal Cliaracter 

j and Career of King John. By Kate Kokciatb, Author of ‘ A History of 

the Angevin Kings.' 8vo. 8#. 6/Z. net. 

FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. * 

The Soul of a People. By H. Fielding Hall. ; 

Extra crown 8vo, 7#. 6rf. net. \ 

The Strength of the People: a Study in Social 

Economics. By Helen Bobahqukt. Svo. 8#. Vul. net. 

BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

I Peterkin. By Mrs. Moleswortii. With Illiistration.s 

j by H. R. Millar. Crown 8vo. 4#. (ad. 

The Boy’s Iliad. By Walter Copland Perry. Witli 

Illustrations by G. P. Jacomb Hood. Crown 8vo. gilt edges, 6#. 

i The New Pupil: a Scliool Story. By Eaymond 

Jacbbbns. With Illustrations by G. D. Hammond. Crown Svo. 4#. 6d. i 

; The Other Boy. By Evelyn Sharp. With Illustra- j 

j tions by H. Sandham. Crown Svo. 4#. 6d. | 


MACMUiLAN & GO., Limited, London. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. NEW SERIES. 

Crown 8vo. gilt tojis. flat batiks, 2g. not each. 

Tennyson. By Sib Alpbrd Lyai.l, K.C.B. 

Ruskin. By Fbbdeeic IIabbison. 

' George Eliot. By Sir Leslie Stephen, K.C.B. 
Hazlitt. By Augustine Bibbell, K.C. 

Matthew Arnold. By Hebbebt Paul. 

Richardson. By Austin Dobson. [Ainmfer. 

Browning. By G. K. OhESTKHTON. [Vetwnher. i 


Children’s Gardens. By the Hun. Mrs. Evelyn | 

CKCir. (AUcia Amherst), Author of ‘A Hi.siory of aardenlug lu Jinglaud.’ With alioiit I 
40 Illustrations, lixtra crowu Kvo. Ar. * | 

Principles of Western Civilisation. By Benjamin 

Kjod. Demy Svo. net. . ' 

TJAfES.—* Tho book, which is striking and mastiTfuI, must take high rank in English apooulativo ! 
litcmturc, and will for years give rise to coiitrover'.ieM. It i« siugularly rich in original expression.s ! 
coined by tlic author with reference to hi.s own particular wants, yet certulu to weld themselves in 
oar literature.’ ^ 

Lectures on the Ethics of T. H. Green, Mr. 

Herbert 5pencer, and J. JVLartlneau. By Hbmry Sidowick, sometime Kuightbridge 
Professor of Moral Philosophy lu the University of Cambridge. 8vo. 8«. ed. net. 

Essays of Richard Steele. Selected and Edited 

hy L. E. Stbklk, M.A. With Portrait. Pott 8vo. 23. 6d. not. iCroldm 'IWtuurt S(‘rui 3 . 

Reason and Revelation. An Essay in Christian 

Apology. By .F. R. Ilunowouth, M.A., D.D. 8vo. 7#. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED POCKET CLASSICS. 


Foolsca|] Nvo. Cloth, 2s. net; 

Cranford. By Mrs. Gaseell. 

With Preface hyANNK Thackkrat Ritciiib. 
and 100 llliutratiops by lino u Thommon. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. With 

Preface by Acstik Doiiho.x, and 182 lUns- 
tratioiia by Hugh Tuom8on. 

Our Village. By Mary Russell 

Mitfood. with Introduction by Annk 
Tuacubat Riitmia, and lUO Uluetratious 
by Hugh Thomson. 


or in Leather limp, 3s. net. 

THE WORKS OF JANE AUSTEN. | 

With Introdnotloiis by A. DuUhUN. 

Pride and Prejudice. Illus- 

trated by G. E. llHocK. lOctober 24. 

Sense and Sensibility. Illus- 

trated by Hdgh Thomho.v. loetobf-r 31. 

Emma. Illustrated by Hugh ' 

Thomson. » [November 7. I 

Mansfield Park. Illustrated by | 

Hugh Thomson. INotembef U, | 

Northang^er Abbey and Per- 

Buaaiou. Illustrated by Hugh Thomson, i 
INwember 21 . j 


MACMILLAN ds GO., Limited, London. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S AUTUMN 


I PRINCE CHRISTIAN VICTCR: The Story of a Young | 

I Boldiur. liy T Ifi<:iLHKUr W mi imv. President of Miiplaleii Uolletro, Oxfonl. With Portraits | 

! tiud liliHtriit'ons. Siiuare Hvo. {Rmth itnnnn Ikcrmhn', 1 

I FIELD -MARSHAL SIR DCNALD STEWART, I 

(gi.C.B., G.C.B.I., &c. Tlio Story of his IJfc — iii.ii'ily in liis own words. Edited i»y G. R. j 
Elsmik, C.S.L, Joint Author of ‘The Li of Lum.vlen of the Giiide.>i.’ With Portraits, Map, 
and IlluBtrationR. Demy 8vo. Ifu. net. [Reatly dvring November, I 

LIFE OF JOHN COLBORNE, Field-Marshal Lord Scatou, ' 

: U.O.a,O.O.M.,(>.O.M.a., E.T.S, KHt.U., K.M.r., au. autcrlbyo. Mooim Smm'H, U.liUir i 

' of ‘ The Autobiography of Lieut -General Sir If irry Fmith.’ [ (irntly during npo‘inb“r j 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF GEORG JOACHIM ' 

GOSGHEN, Publisher and Printer of Leipzig, 175^. ISI.10. With extracts from liis Ooire- 
spondeuoe with Goethe, SchiMn, Elopstock, Wieland, Kdruer,and many other leadiug Authors 
and Men of Letters of the Time. By his grandson ViRoortn’ Goschev. With Portraits and . 
IlluRtrations. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 3fi<. net. dunng yornnhf i . 

SIR A. HENRY LAYARD, D.C.L. : An Auto- 

biography. From his oluldihood until his appointment as 11. M.. Au)bii.ssador at Madrid. Willi 
an additional chapter on his Parliitmentary career. Ily the Bight Hon. Sir Aiernni 
OrwAY. Edited by The Hon. William Napikii Buucb. With J’ortraits and Illustrations. 

2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 25.s. net. [Rrady during Nwtmbrr. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF LADY BURGHERSH, 

AKTISKWAllDS COUNTERS (Ilf WB-STAIORLAND. WITH XHK DIJKK OF WELLINOTON. 
Edited by her Jlaughter, Lady Rose Wkjoali., Large orown Hvo. net. 

\_Ri‘a(iii during Xovfinbrr. 

SOME XVIIIth CENTURY MEN OF LETTERS. 

Biographical Essays by tJie Rev. Wiutwkll Elwln, sometinie Editor of -The Qnarteil.\ 
Review.' With a Memoir edited by his Son, Wahwipk Klwin. Vol. T, Memoir of Mr. El win 
- -(.'owper - J^ord Thurlow. Vol. II. Sterne — Fielding— Goldsmitb—i i ray ~ Beswel I— Johnson. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 vols. liemy 8vo.2rtLnct. [Ri-ady during November. 

PHYSICIAN AND FRIEND: Tho Autobiography of Dr. 

Alexander Grant, F.K.O.S., and hie letters from the Marijuie of Dalh(iU!<ie. Editi; 1 by Gkokgk 
Smith, C.I.E.. LL.D., formerly India Corre'^pondeiit of ‘I’hc Times,’ and Editor of ‘The Friend 
of India.' With Portniits and IlliiHtratinna. Demy 8vo. lUx.Cd. net. lllradn dunuij 0(;fo/>e/'. 

PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF PRINCE 

LilSMA.ROK. Derived from vi-<its to FHedrieh'>rnli, Var/iii, &e. Ry Sidney Whitman. 
Demy 8vo. 16*. not 1 Rpiidy during Noreniftei. 

THE BLACK POLICE OF QUEENSLAND : Reminis 

cenee^ of the early days of the (Colony. By Edwakd B. Ken’-nhdi . AVith Illustrations. Crown 
8vu. 1(1*. 6tf. net. \Juiit out. 

IN THE ANDAMANS AND NICOBARS : 'rhe Narra- 
tive of a Ci'Ui'te in the Schooner • Terrapin,’ with Notices of the Islands, their Fan mb. Ethno- 
logy, ite. By C. Bodkv K i.ohs. With Maixi and numerous lllustratioiis from I'hotograph.s 
taken on the spot. Medium Hvo. 21*. net. I iReudy during Noretnbrr. 

A NATURALIST IN INDIAN SEAS ; or, Four Years 

with the Royal Indian Murine Survey SIilp ‘ Invcstigatior.’ By A. A LrocK, M.B., LL.D,, P.R.S. 
Superintendent of the Indian Museum and ProfoBSor of Zoology in the Medical Oollege of 
Bengal. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 18*. net. [Readij daring netdber. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS, 1902. 


A TREATISE UPON THE L.AW OF COPYRIGHT; 

In the United Jvingdora and the Uominlona of the Urowii.aiid in the United States of^^nerica. 
OontainiDRa full Appendix of all Acts of Parliament, Internfttioiial ^-onventlous, Ortew in 
Council, Treasury Minntw, and Acts of (kmKress now in force. D> E. J. • 

LL.B., Cantab., of the Inner Temple, Han ister-at-Law ; Mcmiier of the Faculty of Advocatea , 
in Sootland. Moiiium Hvo. 25a. net. iJusr our, 

NAPLES IN 1799: A History of the Revolution of 1799 and ; 

of the Ulw and Pull of the Partlicnopc-in It'^piiliHc, includiuff the parts played by Lord N^on j 
and Lady Hamilton, derived inaiuly from Italian sources. By SlRnora OiuLioLi. With I 
Dumerous lllnstratious. Demy Mvo. 21jt. net. [lieoifii during Aovenuer. ,1 

» 

THE HISTORY OF SIENA. By Professor R. Langton 

Douclas. With Maps, ThotoKr.. fures, and other Illustratioiia. Medium 8vo, 21*. nej. 

* ’ [Heady during October. 

DELHI ; Past and Present. By H. C. Fanshawe, C.S.I., 

late Denial (Jivil Service, tuid Comniissuoiiei of the Delhi Division. dM*ri«sr^'u7oi#v-”** 


Demy bvo. 16*. iiit. 


SUFFOLK IN THE XVIIth CENTURY. The Breviary 

of Suffolk, by Robkkt IUvcr, 1618. now published for tfee fir^t Lime ^S. In the 

British Museum. With Notes by Lord Piianits Hkrvkv. Demy 8vo. 10*. Od. net. [Just out. 

THE ARTS IN EARLY ENGLAND. By/?. Baldwin 

Buown M.A., ProfcflHor of I’lne Art in the University of lidmborKh ; fonnerly iellow of 
Brasenose College, OYfonl. Vol. I.- The Life of the Saxon Jiiitfland in its llelatlon to the 
Arts. Vol. II.— Ecclesliwtieal Architecture m ISuglaud from the Introduotiou of Chri8tiauit> 
to the Norman Conquest. With lllu9tra»ioii«. 2 vols. Royal Bvo. [/uati;j^du/ ing Iteceinbcr. 

SPIRALS IN NATURE AND ART; A Btudy of Spiral 

Formations ba>ed on the Manuscripts of ^ ‘‘J’/'®* 

Arcliitecture of the Uiien Staircise m the Wing of Ituucib I. 

Tourainu, now lor the lirst time shown to l^ from lu« ^ bv 

Af.A.. r.S.A., Author of • Old Touraine,' ‘ Kouen,' &e. With a by f 

Ray LANK-KhTim, ^.R.^?., .fcc., Director of the Bntisli Museum of 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7 a. Cd. net. [Hoad,/ durtug oaohd . 

THE SCULPTURES OF THE PARTHENON- By 

A. S. Mukiiay, LL.D., F,a.A., Keeper of Creek and Roman Aiitiquities in the 


VOLCANIC STUDIES. 


With a Scries of Photographs of 


VolcaiiocB ill Actirtty, uml of tli.' H«iilt« of Volcanic 'md “b*»c 

inolnding the recent E.pUi.ione in Mnrumqae. Ky 
luimcrouB Illustrations. SiiiuU Ito. 21*. net. 


[Reofiy during October. 


ANCIENT CALENDARS AND CONSTELLATIONS, j 

By the Hoii. Emmeijn* M. I'LUKKiT. »(|0»re »T0. Or. ncu [ReorfO if«n»i; Jiotfmhw. | 

ROUND THE HORN BEFORE* THE MAST; An ■ 

Account of a VoyaBe from S»n Franciaeo rooiiii 0.^, a *^i'i”’'TirVBAsif°Lranooc ' 
• Wimijammor,* with Expericncca of the Life et an Ordinary Seaman^y I 

With llluBtiations. Crown bvo. 8 *. net. [Ready during Ifoiember. , 

KINO MOMBO. By Paul Du Chaillu, Author of ‘ The World 

ofThe ”at Laniof the Imae NighV ‘The Viking Age,’ Ac. With Illi^ntf iona. ; 

Large crown 8vo. 7*. 6d. net. *■ * j 


•TOIIN MU SHAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S AUTUMN 


EISHINO AND SHOOTING. By Sydney Buxton. M.F. 

With lllustratious by Anc ribald THOiiBunK. Demy 8vo. 12 j. net. [Ready during Novembtr, 

THE ROYAL YACHT SQUADRON: Memorials of its 

Members, with an Enquiry into the History of Yachting and Its Development in the Solent, 
and a Complete List of Members with tbeir Yachts from the Foundation of the Club to the 
Present Time. From the Oflaclal Records. By MoMi'AttUK OnssT, Honorary Librarian of the 
H.Y.6., and Wiluam B. Boultu.v, Author ol *The AmuHemeiits of Old London* <lso. 
Demy 8vo. £2. net. [Ready duHng Nocemhtr. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A ROYAL PARISH: Crathie 

and ita Neighbourhood. By Patricia Lindsay. With IllustrationB. Large crown 8vo. 
Is. 6<f. net. [Reesdtj duriatj Rmember. 

APPLES OF GOLD; or, Extracts for Every Day. By Miss i 

VioLKT Brookk IlrvT and SrsAv, Coustkhs of Malviksruuy. Small Crown «yo. 

[Iteeidy during November. 

NOVA SOLYMA, THE IDEAL CITY; or. Jerusalem 

Regained. An Anonymous Romance in the Time of Charles I., l(i&8-164B. Now first drawn | 
from obacarity and attributed by internal evidence to the lUustriouB John Milton. Autlior of I 
* Pnratllse Loit.’ With Introduution, Tranelatiou, Literary Essays, and a Bibliography. By ! 
the Key, WAi.TKii Bbqijjy, 2 vols. Demy 8>ro. 2J«. net. [Ready during Iktuber. 

OF AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE. A Translation in 

Prase and V'erse from the Old Fi-onub. TogeOier witli AMABEL AND AM OBIS, now given 
for the first time. By Laursnck Uousuan. With Illustrnaons by Paul Woodroffb. 
Crown 8vo. 6^. net, [A nxly during October. 

THE SAILING OF THE LONG-SHIPS, and other Poems. 

By Hunut Newhuly, Author of * Admirals All,’ ‘ The Island Race,’ &o. Small crown 8vo. 
2i, 6<i. net. [Ready during Nocember. 

NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

MOTH AND RUST. Together with GEOFFREY’S WIFE, 

and THE PITFALL. By Mary Cuotjiionpeley, Autlior of ‘ Red Pottage.’ 

[Ready during November, 

TALES OF A FAR RIDING. By Oliveb Onions, Author 

of ‘ The Oompleat Bachelor.’ [ Ready dur ng October, 

LESLIE FARQUHAR. By Miss Masson, Author of ' In Our 

j Town.’ [Ready during October. 

I " """ 

HALF-CROWN NOVEL SERIES. 

I’WO NEW WORKS. 

THE DREAM AND THE MAN. By Mrs. Baillie 

Bkynoldb. Crown 8 yo, 2i. 6d. net.- [Ready durmg October. 

THE INN OF THE SILVER MOON. By Hebman K. 

ViELK. Crown 8vo. 2t. 6d. not, [Ready during November. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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i JOURNEY TO LHASA AND CENTRAL TIBET, i 

By Sarat OiiAwnBA Dab, of the Beni;al Bduoational Service, Member of the Astatic i 

Society, Bengal, iSsu. Edited by the Uon. W. W. RorKHiLL. With Maps, Flans, and I 
lUnstrations. Large crown 8vo. I 04 . 6<i. net. lJust out. , 

A Ohuai' Edition. 

CHINA : Her History, Diplomacy and Commerce, from the Earliest 

Tinm to the Present Dav. By K. H. PAUEicit, Professor of Chinese at the Owens College : j 
Aoting-Consnl-Ueuerai in Corea, Nov. 1886-Jai>. 1H87 : Consul in Hainan , 1801-2, 1P93-4: and | 
i In 1802-8, Adviser ill Chinese Affairs to the Durum Qovermneut. With 19 Mtii'is, &c. Large . 

crown 8 VO. 6 j. llimdp tin ring iJetoher, 1 

; ASPECTS OF THE JEWISH QUESTION. By ‘A 

Quauteklt Rkvikwkk.* With Map. Demy 8vo. 2 a. 6(f. net. [Ready dunng October. 

A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS AND COL- 

LEGES : Accidence and Syntax. By John Thompson, M.A., formerly Scholar of Christ's 
College, Conibrldge ; Senior Classical Muster, The High School, Dublin. Crown 8vo. 6 a. 

[Ja»t out. 

A BOOK OF BRITISH SONG: lor Home and School. 

! Edited by (’foil J. Sharp, Principal of the ilampstcad Conservatoire. With Fiaiiofuite ' 

j Score and Words. HmaLl folio, 7f.tid.net. Also a small crown 8vo. Edition with Words ami | 

I Airs only. Cloth, 2f ; paper, I 1 . Go. [Heady durtug October. j 

I UNDENOMINATIONALISM : As a* Principle of Primary ' 

' Education. By B. 0. Modshly, D.D., Keglits ProfoEsor of Fastorul Theology in tho University 1 

of Oxford ; Canon of Chnst Church ; Uhaplaln-in-Onlinary to the King ; A uthor of * Ministerial j 
j Priesthood ' and * Atoiiouiunt and Personality.’ Dcuiy 8vo. If. net. [Just out, 

: THE TRUTH AND ERROR OF CHRISTIAN | 

I BOIENCE. By Miss M. Cauta Stl'hok. Large crown Hvo. 6f. With a Preface by the Rev. ' 

I Hkmuy S< oiT Hollanh, M.A., Canon of Bt. raal's. [Ready ^riny November. I 

’ THE MIND OF CHRIST. By the Bov. S. A. Alexander, i 

Canon of Gloucester ; sometime Leoturor ut the Temple Church. Crown bvo. Gf. net. ' 

[Ready during Noveniber. 1 

SELECT PASSAGES FROM THE 

i THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS OF BENJAMIN 

, JOWETl', late Master of Balliol Collage. Edited by LuwiH Oampuhli., M.A., LL.D., Honorary 

I Fellow of Balliol College, Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University of Bt. Andrews. With 

I a Portrait. Fcp. 8vo. 2f. Cd. net. [Ready during October. 

SELECT PASSAGES FROM 

! BENJAMIN JOWETT’S INTRODUCTION TO THE i 

! TKANSLATIOH OF 1’LA.TO. Edited by Lbwib CAMPniiri.L, M.A., LL.D. With a Portrait. 1 

Fcp. bvo. 2s. 6d. net. [Ready during October. ■ 

ST. MARGARET’S LECTURES. i 

FiRivr Serlub. i 

CRITICISM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT: Six Lee- I 

tnres delivered in 8t. Margaret’s, Westminster, in Lent 1902. Crown 8vo. 6f. net. ' 

INTRODUCTION, ON NEW TESTAMENT CIllTIClSM. By the Rev. Wm. Svnday, D.D., LL.D., , 
Lady M.argarct Profeshor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ Cbmrch, Oxford. 1 

MANUBORIPTS. By F. G. Kknyun, D.Litt., Ph.D., Assistant Keeper of MSS. at the BritiRh Mnsenni. ' 
VERSIONS. By Frani:ib Chawfijud Bimim it, MJV.,, Trinity College, Cambridge. I 

CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By the Itev. F. H. Chase, D.D., I'rcsideut of Queen’s 
Golluge, Cambridge. 

HISTORICAL VALUE OF THE ACTS Ol*’ THE APOSTLES. By the Very Rev. J. H. BiiiiNAiUi, i 
IJ.D., Dean of St. Patrick’s ('iithedrol, Duidiu. '• 

DATES OP THE NEW TESTAMENT. By the Rev. A. 0. Headlam, B.D., Rector of Welwyn, 
Herts. [Just out, 

THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS: Meditations and Addresses 

oelivered chiefly at Onddesdon. By the Venble. 0. W. Fuusk, late Canon and Archdeacon of 
Westminster; sometime Principal of Cnddcsdon Theological College. With an lutroduotlon . 
by the Very Rev. A. B. Campbell, Dean of I’erth, and a Portrait of the Author. Demy Bvo. j 
Is, Od. net, [Ready during November. 

JOHN MUB3AY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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MESSRS. SAMPSON LOW, 

New and Forthcoming 

A.DIJITION TO LOW’S *Jt. Grf. BOYS’ BOOKS. 

THE WILL OF AN ECCENTRIC. With 20 Illiistnitions. By Jules 

Vkunk. 

THE SPECKLED BROOK TROUT. By various Experts with Rod 

and Rool. Edited iiud liluBtratf'd by Louis Kiieau. With &U OriKinnl OrawiugR, Coloured 
Frontispiece, aud Inserts, niirt several photoi^mvuros from PniutinKS and EtchiuRs especially 
cxeciiteil for the work by tlio well-known Artist and Illustrator, Mr. Louts llauAU. Larp§ 
8vo. Kb. net. Limited Edition, on Van Gelder paper, each copy namliered and signed, 
£4. 4s. net. 

NEW JAMES-MOLTi: DICTIONARY. .luHT PuKLTHiiKD. A complete and entirely modernised I 
Dioj^tary of the English and French Languages, (’lotli, (ij net. 

DICTIONART OF THE! BNOtlSH AND FRENCH DAN- 

OUaOES. By W. Jahks and A. Molk. Sixteenth, entirely New and Modern Edition, com- ! 
pletely re-written and greatly enlarged. By Louis Toi.ii a mskn, formerly Consul-General of ' 
France, Omeier de hi LZ-gion d’Honneur, aud OicoHaii: Paynk, assisted by E. IIrymaxn, ' 
Offlcler d’Academie. Crown 8vo. bonnd in cloth, 6i. net. ‘ 

Although the present work bcar'^ the name of .Tamks and Motjc, it has been, in point of fact, i 
•"umpleiely re-writtcu by t lie present editors, wliosc names a< llnished scholars of the two languages I 
will be suflioicnt guarantee of thi* s lundiic!-" and excellence of trie New Fslitioa. 

Medinin Hvo iH.«. net. illu^tialed. 

A MANUAL OF INDIAN TIMBERS. An account, of the Growth, 

Distribution, and Uses of Inflinn Trees and .Shrubs, with DesiMiptinoHof their Wood Structure. 
By J. S. Gamulk, Al.A., (M.Ii., F.U.S., F.L.8., late of tlie ImlliiU Forest Deparbmeut. ; 

IN THE PRESS, IN ONE VOLUME. Crown 8vo. cloth, about 5150 pp. 

THE COWRIE CONSPIRACY. By Samuel Cowan, Author of 'Mary 

Queen of Scots,’ and ' Who Wrote tlie Casket Letters ?’ 

Tlie Author ooncliKles his prel'Hoo with the following word,-. • ‘In coming to the conclusion I 
have d(mo I hsve i)eeti }.Miide<l by tlio evidonct' I h.ive repnvlut'orl, and there is no other evidence of 
any vulue to be obtaiinui on wlneh one. would be jUhtili^d iu loiming a conelusiun. That evidence 
.aiipt'afs to me to leave no room for doubt ns to who was the author of the so-called Gowrlo , 
Conspiracy.’ 

IMPOllTANT NEW WORK ON I’OOL-STEHL. i 

THALLNERB TOOL-STEEL. A ronci>u Handbook on Tool-Steel in ' 

General, its treatuients in the oiKsrutious of Forging, Annealing, Hardening, Ac. Translated ' 
from the German by W. T. Brannt. 8vo. about pp. 2Un, with 6!) Engravlngi pertaining to 
jiraeticol manipulation. 

This work is an original, striking, and valuable expo^tiou «if the manipulation of Tool-Steel in 
the uianiifactiire of Tools, and con.sldering the very limitoi literature at present existing on this 
subject it will certainly fill iiat has hitherto been a great void. 

Crown Hvo. cloth, 10^. Gii. net. 

MODERN WORKSHOP HINTS. Vy li. Okim.su aw, Author of ‘Shop 

KinIcK' With oTor 360 KxpLuimtor; Illiistrutioii.. 

ALL THE WORLD'S FIGHTING SHIPS, 1902. In 2 Part... 

Part 1. — The Navle.^ of the World. Fart II.— Articles on N..val Frogress. Pounded and | 
Edited by Fkki). T. .Jan u. With lltuHtrations of the .Ships of all Nations, &c. 15.f. net. 

IN PREPARATION. i 

SHAKESPEARE v. BACON. By the lulu Lord Ten/ance. Demy 8vo. 

With I’hotogravnre Portrait ot the Author. 

THE SHAKESPEARE-BACON CONTROVERSY. A Report, of 

the Trial of an issue, in Westminster Uall, June 1U27, road in the Inner Temple Hall, ! 
May 2S), lUOJ, .and prepare*! for imbiicatinn. By Wii.i.iam Wii.i.iH, Jv.O., Treasurer of the 
j Honourable Society of the Inner Temple. With an Appendix of Titles. CroAvn -ito. 3.t. net. 

i Noth;.- -It may not bo necessary to state that the Report of the trial is not the Report of a real 

[ trial, but sucii a Report as the Author believes should have come into cxistonoe if the trial had < 
I taken place at the time iiunied. The trial, although imaginary, is u real test of the question in , 
dispute. I 

THE GUIDE TG SGUTH AFRICA. Ninth Edition. 1001-2. By A. 

Sauiucr Bkowx and G. UnnnoN Brown. Illustrated with Coloured Maps, Plans and 
Diagrams. 2.f. Gd. 

BRGWN’S MADEIRA AND THE CANARY ISLANDS, WITH 

THE AZORES. Witli 20 Coloured Msiis utnl Plans, and numerniis Sectional and other 
Diagrams. By A. Samli<.ii Brown. Sixth and Revised Edition. 2s. G<i. 

London: SAM]>80N LOW, MAESTON & COMPANY, Ltd., 
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MARSTON & COMPANY’S 

Books for the Autumn, 1902. | 

THE BIBLE FOR THE YOUNG. A Scries Tor Schools iim\ Families. . 

By Eev. J. Pa-j kiihon Smyth, B.D., LL.l)., Litt. 1)., Aiitlior i,/ ‘ Hhw we got oar Bible,’ ‘ IIow iJod * 
Inspired the Bible,’ ‘liow to Head the Bibic,’ ’The Old Docunueiiie and the Bible,' drc. 
Single Yols. - In Taper, Is. not; Oloth, Is. fid. net. Double Vols. with 4 extra Lessons, only 
supplied in olotli, 3s. not. 

The following Volumes are ready or in preparation : — 

1. Gknksik. llleatlu. 6. St. Mauk akj> thk Kaiu.y OmtiicH. j 

2. Mohifif? AM) TriK Exodits. IReadij. [AVa/fy Readi,. : 

3. JOHIICA AND TJIK JCDGKH. [/iVwJtf. ' 7. LtFK AND LKITKII." ('F ST. TaUL. I 

4. IBBAEL’S TuOPHETH ANM) Kmas. ' • H. LlPP OK OUU LoUU ntOM THK FOUJl ] 

fi. St. MAiTiiicw'8 Gospki. of the K'nghom. ‘ Go8t>k[.s. 

[Ilf ait ij. \ 9. Thk Tiiaykh Book. 

COMPLETE IN SEVEN VOLS. Vol. Vll. nearly ready. In 7 handsome Iloyal 8vo. voU. ' 

26.<. each not. I 

THE ROYAL NAVY FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO | 

THE PJIKSENT. Edited liy Sir \V'[i.i.rAM Laird Olowkh. Illustrated by Photogravure i 
Portraits, Maps, Plans, &c. Eai-li vohinie complete in itself, witli Judex. Ordeis will W 
; taken either for Se.ts or Separate Volumes. i 

Thk Co\TiiiDtm)n.s.- -Tiie present work, in the preparation of which Sir W. Lahid Clowkh hus ; 
l)eeu assistod b.v Sir Olkmknts Mahkham, K.C.B., P.R.G.S. : Captain A. T. Mahan, U.S.A. ; Mr. • 
W. H. WinaoN, ‘Author of Ironclads in Action’ ; Mr. Throdouk Hookkvklt, Mr. Carb Laujhton, 
and mail) other comis^teut writers, aims at being a trustworthy and, as far as spane alloviB, a com- , 
plete history, from the earliest tunes to the present. , 

IN PREPARATION. NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN MAHAN. j 

RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. Uy tJuptain A. T. Mahan, LL.l)., 

Author of ‘The lullueiioe of S<!a Power upon Hiator},’ 'The Life of Nelson,’ ‘Types of Naval j 
I Offloorh,’ <Sre. Crown 8vo. cloth, 8«. (id. net. 

CONTBNTS.— 1. The DevcloimiPiit of i’olilie.il Feeling and Outlook in the Unitfid States during j 
1 he Last Decade —2. Effect of the W.ir in South Alrica on the Prestige of the British Empire.— i 
Motivi's to Imperial Federation. — 4. Condilions Influencing tlic Distributinu^f Navies.— 5. The I 
llelation of the Persian Gulf to Woild Pohcioa— 6. The Mililar^ Rule of ObedioMe. j 

IN PUKPAKA'l’TON. j 

MINIATURE RIFLE SHOOTING. By L. R. ’J'ippincis. Author of , 

•Modern Rifle Slxioting,’ ‘The Service lUties,’ Member of the English International Trophy I 
and Mackirinon Tcam^. lllnstrati d. 

READY OOTCJBER 1. A BOOK FOR COLLEC’rOHS BY AN OLD COLLECTOR. 

3 vols. Demy 11 , 0 . printed on thick Van Gelder paper, and bound in Art canvas, 72H pages, with 660 
! Illustrations (ol wdiieh ninny are in eolonrs) in photogravure three-eolour prooesa, auto-type, 

half-tone, rePef, and woodcut. i 

1 RARIORA. liciiig Notes of some of the rrinted Bo(»k , j\ranuscripts, His- 

I torical Documents, Bro.id.side.s, Engravings, Coins. Medal’^, Pottery, aud Cuiitsa of all sort^. j 

OolleeteA ( ISCH-IHOO) by .loiiN Kmot Hoiiqkin, F.S A. Ti.c price iV Jtl. lx. net to Subscribers, ! 
to be raised to .to. fit. net on N«»vemlier 1. | 

i JN PIIEPAILATTON. ; 

THE LAST DAYS OF THREE GREAT MEN. Nujioleon, ! 

Maliomct, Oromwell. By W. Quautkkmaine E,vst. 

I REX REGUM : A rain! er’s Stud > of 1 He Likeness of Christ from the Time ; 
j of the A])OsUeH to the Present Day. By Kir Wykk Bayi.isb, K.B., F.K.A., Presidont of the 

i Royal SiHdi tv ot British Artist-, Author of ‘Five Great Fainter'-’ of the Victoiaiii Era,’&c. J 

, Library Edition, Uiwised and Enlargeii. Demy 8vo. S.t. Cd net. 1 

I The book will lie printed at tin- Ghiswiek Pies'-, and issued before Christmii'' It wi 1 b** 

, thoi-oiighly brought lip to date. It is .ib-nii. four yc.iis since it was issued at- a sniiill volume and j 
I became the subjei't of luany ai tides and U' views in the leading journals of England and America. 

{ A HISTORY OF THE NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE HOUNDS | 

I AND COUNTRY, 1825 TO 1SIU2. By C. J. Bi.AQQ. To be published in 1 handsome volume. ' 

Royal 8 VO. cloth gilt.. Illustrated with a Phowgraviire Front i.spit'co and 32 Half-tone Plat' S 
J of Fortniits, liuutiiig Scenes, Country Houses, and Maps. To Subscribers before Publication 

' the price will be One Guinea net ; after Publication 265. net. ! 

A HISTORY OF THE BROCKLESBY HOUNDS AND j 

COUNTRY, 1700 TO l‘J0l. By QKona* E Coi.linh (‘Nimrod Junr.’). To be published in 
1 handsome volume. Royal Hvo. cloth gilt. Illustrated with 11 full-page I’ootogravurc 
PlatoR and .^2 Half-tone Engravings of Portniits and Hunting .Sconoa. To Subscribers before 
I’ublicutiun the price will be 30«. net ; after publication tlie price will be raised. 

St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, London, E.C. j 
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SMITH, ELDER&OO.’S 


NELSON AND HIS CAPTAINS: a Book of Sea Studies. ! 

By W. H. PncHKTT, B.A., LL.D., Author of ‘Doods that Won the Bmplre/ ‘ Fights for the | 
Flag,’ ‘ How England Saved Europe,* tie. Grown 8vo. 6:. 


THE NON-JURORS: their Lives, Principles, and Writings. 

By J. H. OncKTON, D.D., Beotor of Gumley, and Canon of Lincoln ; Author of * The Church in 
Eiigliuid,' ‘ The Anglicau Revival,' <bc. With a Frontispiece. Deuiy Bvo. I69, 

THE LIFE OF H.M. QUEEN VICTORIA. By Sidhey 

li£R, Editor of the ‘Dictionary of National Biograitby.* With Tortruita, Maps, Uluatratioiis, 
and a Facsimile Letter. Large crown 8vo. 

WELLINGTON’S LIEUTENANTS. By Alexander 

i Inkks SiiANi), Author of * Ualf-a-Century ; or, OhuiigeB in Men luid Mtiuners,’ ' The Lady 

Grunge,* dec. Witli H Poi traits, (h'uwn Kvo. 75. 6(/. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

I By Professor A. Jt‘Li(*HKU Trauslatcd by Jankt Wa«u». Witli a Preface hy Mrs. Humphmy 

Ward. Demy Bvo. 1C<. 


THE NOISY YEARS. By Mrs. Percy Dearmbr, Author of 

‘ Roundabout Rhymes,’ die. With IlIustratioiiR hy Eva Room. Crown Svo, 65. 


COLLOQUIES OF COMMON PEOPLE. By One of 

Them. Large post Bvo. IU5. 6(f. 


THE STORY OF THE BOLD PECOPIN : a Legend of 

tlio Rhine. By ViCTon Uugu Done into English hy Elranor and Augustine Biurbli.. 
With B Illustrations by U. R. Millau. Fcap.4to. 7s. 


I A WEEK IN A FRENCH COUNTRY HOUSE. By 

i Adblaidb Sartokih. With 2 lUu^tratituia by Lord Lbiuh iun, P.R.A., and a Furtroit of the 

I Author. With a Preface by Mrs. Hiohmom) Ritcjiib. New' Edition. Large erowii 

I Bvo. 7i. 6(7. 


I THE LIGHTHOUSE WORK OF SIR JAMES 

‘ TIMMTNiS CHANCE. By J. F. Cu ancb. With 2 Portraits. Bvo. 65. net. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE COLLECTED EDITION OF MR. ROBERT BRIDGES’ POEMS. 

; THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BRIDGES. ! 

I Vol. .1. Contents: The Cliriatlau Captives— The Humours of the Court- Notes. Small ' 

I crown Bvo. 6s. [/mmediatelp. 

! SOROS OF AN ENGLISH ESAU. By ClIVB PhILLIPPS- I 

j Wou^BT, Author of ‘ One of the Broken Brigade,’ ‘ The Ohicamon Stone,' die. Pcap. Bvo. 6s. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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THE GREAT BOER WAR. By Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. | 

NEW, THOROUGHLY REVISED, ENLAROED, AND COMPLETED EDITION of Sir A. j 
Conau Duyle’H *The Great Boer War.’ Seventeenth ImproBaiou, completIuK over 08,000 copies 'I 
printed. With Maps. Large post Hvo. lOi. fiJ. This revii (vl uud correct^ edition contains | 
the fullest and moat authentic account extant of the whole ceiiTse of the War, and is i 
indisiiensable to all who wish to acquire an accurate knowledge of the subject. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH THOUGHT IN THE i 

EIGHTEENTH OENTURT. By Sir Li^niB Stkpiikw, K.O.B.. Author of ‘Hours in a i 
Library,’ ‘ The Life of Henry Fawcett,’ &c. THIRD AND IU5VIBBD EDITION. With a Now ; 
Preface. 2 vols. doniy 8vo. 28.*. 


A LONDONER’S LOG'BOOK. Boprinted from the Cornhill 

AIao<mne. By the Author of ‘ Collections and Becolleotiona ' &u. Biuull post 8vo. 5.f. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S NOTE>BOOKS. By the Hon. 

Mrs. WoDEHOUSK. Sn all crown 8vo. 6d. 


THE ADVENTURES OF DOWNY .V. GREEN, Bhodos 

Scholar at Oxford. By Oeoboe Calusrox. With 16 Illustrations by the Author. Crown I 
8vo, 3x C</. ' I 


THE ROLL-CALL OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. ! 

By Mrs. A. M(;^u^.Y Smith (E. T. Bradley), Author of ' Annals of Westminster Ablwy * dec. ! 
SECOND EDITION. With 26 Full-piige Xllustrutiuus and 6 Plans. Large crown 8vo. 0^. ! 

TRUTH,--'* luoompitnibly tlio best of its kind that has yet appeared.’ ^ 


RE-ISSUE OF THE 17-VOLUME EDITION OF 

ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. In Eight Pocket 

Volumes. Printed upon India Paper, with a Portrait Frontispiece ro each Volume. Fcap. 
8vo. 2s. Gd.each net, in limp cloth ; or 3s. net in leather. Vo], 1 ; Pauline, Bordello, Paracelsus, 
and StrafTord ; Vol. 2 : Pippa Paseos, King Victor and King Charles, The Return of the Druses, 
A Soul’s Tragedy, A Blot in the ’Scutcheon, Colomhe’s Birthday, and Men and Women. 

[Readif tn October, 

*•* T/ie remaiuittit volumes mill follow at short intervals. 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS, i 

THE IHTRUSIOHS OF PEOOT. B;AsTionHi>ri,A.thoi I 

of ‘ The Ood m the Car,’ ‘ The Prisoner of Zciida,' ‘ Tristram of Blent,’ Ac. Omwn 8vo. Cji. ; 

THE FOUR FEATHERS. By A. E. W. Mason, Author of | 

‘Miranda of the Balcony,’ ‘Ensign Kuightley,’ ‘The Courtship of Maurice Bnuklcr,’ dec. 
Grown 8vo. 6i. [CM October 28. 

IN KINGS’ BYWAYS. Short Stories. By Stanley J. ! 

Wbtman, Author of * Count Hanulbul,’ ‘ The Castle inn,’ dre. Crown Hvo. 6ji. j 

LOVE OF SISTERS. By Katharine Tynan, Author of ; 

* The Dear Irish Girl,’ ‘ A Daughter of the Fields,’ ‘ She Walks in Beauty,’ die. Crown 8vo. Os. 

THE VULTURES. By Henry Seton Merriman, Author of I 

‘The Bowere,’ ‘In Kedar’s Tents,’ ‘The Velvet Glove,’ Ac. SECOND IMPRESSION. 
Crown 8vo. Os. 

ATHENJBiUMj-~f If Mr. Merriman has written a better story than 'The Vnltnres ’ it has escaped 
our notice. . . . There are some very stirring oa well a« pathetic loeues and inoidente and a good 
deal of worldly wisdom here and there.’ 


London : SMITH, ELDEB, & CO., 16 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 

I Spopt and Politics under an Eastern Sky. By 

] The Eaui. OK RoNALDhEAT, F.K.G.S. “W ith TiunicroiiB Illustrations and Maps. Roj'al 8vo. ' 

I pp. 448, net. 

' The First Bible. By Col. 0. B. Condek, B.E., LL.D., ^ 

IXO.L., Al.lt.A.S., Aullior ot ‘The Tlihlc and tlic Efi-t,' *'J'lie llittites and their Laniju.'igc,’ 

* The Hebrew Tragedy,’ &c. In 1 voL crown 8vo. 

! Modem Strategyn By Major Walter 1L James, lato B.E., 

r.S.O. With Plans. In 1 vol. royal Svo. 

A NEW EDITION OF SITl WALTER StiOTT’S 

Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. Edited by T. F. , 

TTicifDKiisoN', Author of ‘The OafiTiuet Letters* A'c., and Oo-Editor of ‘ The (Vntenary BnrnH,’ | 
With a Now Portrait of Sir Walter Scott. In 4 vols. demy Kvo. bound in art eimvas clnth. i 
gilt back and top, £2. 2s. net. lOrfo/trr. 

Agnosticism H By llonEUT Flint, ]).D., LL.D., F.R.S.i^j., 

1 Author of ‘IliBtorical Pliilosoiihy in France and French PelRium,' ‘ Anti-Theistie Theonea,' 

I &C., ito. In 1 vol. demy Svo. [OrfoO^ r. 

! On the Heels of Be Wet. By The In'i elligencr Officimi. 

■ Reprinted from ISlttcktDood's *Aiaijazint>. Crown 8vo (li. ymniediattlh. 

I Itaiy and the Italians- By Edward Hutton, Author of 

* Frederic IJvedale.’ With Illustratioiui. TiUrge crown Svo. [Km hj m .\ovefnhrt . 

A History of the Cambridge University Cricket 

Club. By W. J. Fout), Author of ‘A History of Middlesex County Ci Icket ’ iSsc. With 
IlhiHlrations. Demy Svo. 15«. net. 

Musings without Method S a Record of 1900 (wd 1901. 

ByANNA-LlST. Reprinted from ///ttcIirfMMTi ATftjforiM'’, lii I vol. large crown Hvo. [0cM5. 

The Development of Modern Philosophy: With 

other LectureR and Essays. By Roiikbt Adamson, IjL.D , late Professor ot Logie in tlie 
University of Closgow. Edited hy Professor W. JL SoiiiJCY. University of (-anibridge. In 
2 vols. demy Svo. 

: The Adventures of M. D' Haricot. Translated from 

the original French liy .1. SroKKJi Cldi stov, Autlior m ‘ The lAiuatic at Liirge,’ Are. Crown 
Svo. 

Youth, and other Tales. Bydosm-n Conrad, Author of 

‘ liOnl .1 nil,' ‘ 'J'he Nigger of the Narcissus.* Acc. In 1 vol. erown Svo. If) 

Episodes of Rural Life. By W. E. W. Collins, Author of 

* A .Scholar rf IJis Colli ge,’ • The Don and the Uiidereisiduitte,’ Ao. Uiuwn Svi» ll;t. 

A Woman and a Creed. By H. Garton Sargent. 

Oiown Svo. Oa. 

The Colonel Sahib : ^ Novel. By Garrett Mill. Crown 

Svo. 6a. 

The Conquest of Charlotte. By David S. Mkddrum, 

Author of ‘Trie Story ot Margtedel.’ Secouu iinprcN.sioii. Grown Svo. 6.«. 

An Introductory Text>Book of Logic. By Sydnet 

Bkuukut Mblt.onic, M.A. Loud. i>.Se. Ediii., Author of ‘Studle.s in Philosophical Oritieisin 
and Construction,’ he. Crown Svo. 5 a . 

A History of German Literature. By John g. | 

Bober’I'SON, PIlD., Lecturer in the University of Strassburg. Demy Svo. 10a, 6d. net. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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SESr.EIGT' UIST. 


A History of Scotland from tho Roman Oconpa* | 

tion. By Akdtikw La N c. Vol. I. With a Photogravuro FroutiRpiecuand 4 Maps. Second i 
Edition. Domy Svo. l.'ia. not. I 

Vol. II. From 1.146-- 1»H)0. With Photogr ivure Frontisjiiccp. Drmy Kvo. 16 «. net. [iior. i 

A HIstopy of Criticism and Literary Taste In ; 

Europe. From the Kiirhost Texts to the Pn-seiit Day. lly Okorok SAiNTSBi'iiy, M.A. | 
(Oxoij.), lion. LL.I). (AUerd. ), ProfoftBor of Itlietorio and Kiiglish Litem turo in tlie Uni vorsity i 
of Bdiiiburgh. In 3 vola. dom> 8vo. Vol. 1. (’lasRuial and Alcdnoval Criticism. IBji. net. ; 
Vol. II. From the Renai-isanci* to the Decline of ISighteoMth Century Orthodoxy, IKv. md. i 

{ImmedwUlg, ' 

A History of European Thought in the Nine- | 

toenth Century. By J^»jin Thkodomc Mku/, Voi. i. ijo^t «vo. Utt. iw. net. 

1 Vol. II. Ill the prr^s. I 

Periods of European Literature : a Compicto and Con- : 

tiimouH Hiitory of the Subject. K»lited by Profeasor Sain'I’Suoiiy, In Iii crown Hvo. v..ls. 
eui'h ^l.^. net 

II. THE PLOlJKiSniXC OF ROAIANCE AND TDK RTSIS OF ALLKtlOll T ( 12 ni 
AND 13 I'll CKNTmtina). By Tub Kniroii. 

ITT. THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. By F. .1. SNiri.L. 

TV. THE TRANSITION PERIOD. By (1. OiiKOouv Rmhii. 

V. THE KABLIKR HKNAISSANCE. By Thk Knrron 1 

VI. THE LATER RENAISSANCE. By David Hansay. 1 

VIII. THE AUaUSTAN AOK.-^. By Or.iVKii Kr/ioN. I 

IX. THE MIU-EIQH rEENTII (’RNTURY. By .1. H. Hillau. 

XI. THE ROMANTIC TRIUMPH. By T. S. Omond. 

Othi'r Volumes in prepam/vm. 

Modern English Writers. In handy crown kvo. volmucs, 

to.Rtefully bound, price 2f. Qd. each. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. By Professor SAiNTsnLiiv. Spcoud IinpreHiilon. ' 

R. li. STEVENSON. By L. Coi*K Cornfoi.D. Second I mprcsMoii. ^ 

JOHN RUSK IN. By Mr**. Mkym.'i.i.. Third Impre^Kion. 1 

TENNYSON. By Andiikw Lami. Second Edition. 

HUXLEY. By Edwaud Cloud. 

THACKERAY. By CilAitu-s Wiiiui.nv. llu Hir pvesi. 

(•tftrrs IV pripiiraium. i 

Works of George Eliot (Library Edition). 10 Tolames, 

pmall demy 8yn. With PnoLugravurc FroutispiccfS, from Drawings by Williiiui llathrrell, 
R.I., Edg.ir Riiiuly, R.I., Byiun Shaw, R.I , A. A Van Aiir-ioy, Maurine lireiffunhapen, CJande 
A. Sliopjiersoii. R.I., E. .1. Sullivan, ,md M.ix Cowper. (Hit top. Ki*. 6d. net ca-.h volutne, 
AdamBedk Thu Mill on tub FO).sh-Uomol» -Scksmcs (ik Clkuicai. Life— Sila.s Marm-.u ; 

■ Brotiiku Jacoii; 'I’iib Lik-i'kd \jaL -F elix Holt, tiik Radic \l -Mjddlemakch- Danii.i. 
Deiiokua-Thk Bi'amsh (Jypby; Jijbal— Kswats , TiiKormuPTua Srcii. 

Life and Works of George Eliot (AYarwick Edition). { 

I 14 volumes, cloth, limp, gilt top, 2s. net per volume; leather, limp, gilt top, 6d. netjicr i 

volume; leather, gilt top, with book-marker, 3jr. net per volume. I 

Adam Bkdk— Thk Mill on the Flo«.k— Felix Holt, the Radioai^Romola— Sckneh df 
Clbuu'al Ltke-Sti.a.s Mamnfi: ; Brother Jaoou ; The Lit-tfd Vk'l— M iDHLEMAHr u, 2 v.-^ls, , 

Daniel Dfronda, 2 vote.— The Si*.\-Ni8ii trYPHY ; Jlmial - Khfay.-i ; THKOPniivsirB Such-Lh'r 
. 2 vote. ’ I 

: Novels by George Eliot. Popular Copyright Edition. In 

I new uniform binding, price 34. Gd each. 

Adam Bede— TH. t Mill on the Fliwr- Scenes of Clerical Life -Romola -Felix Holt, tde 
! Radical— BilahMauner; THKLivrKD Veil; Uroi’her Jacob— Middlemarcii— D.vnill Dl'ho.vua. 

' A History of Wireless Telegraphy, including some 

B*re-wire Proposals for Biibnqueous Telegraphs. By J. J. Fahik, Member of tho Institution 
of Bleotrical Euginoen, London, and of the SocidU^ Internationale des Eleotrioiena, Paris ; 
Author of ‘ A History of Electric Telograpliy to the Year 1837,’ &c. With Illnstraiions. Third 
Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. Gr. 

Tactics of To-day. By Lieut.-Col. C. E. Call WELL, R.G.A., 

Author of ‘ The Effect of Maribiine Command on L.aud Oampjilgn.s.’ Fourth Impression. Crown 
8vo. 2s, 6d, net. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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Messrs. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. I 


New list PosUffOB on oppHoBtionm 

I ' ■ 

Smal] folio, with cover, titlo-page, and end papers, specially designed by Walter Crane, £3. St. net. 

THE ART OF WALTER CRANE. By P. G. Konody. With 20 

Coloured Plates, B FhotogravuroB, and 150 other UlustratioiiB, representing all sIdeB of tbe 
artist's work. 

««■ Also 100 Large Paper oopies on Arnold's handmade paper. Crown folio, printed in red 
and black throughout, £6. 6t. net. 

' Fcp. folio, £2. St. net. 

FRANS HALS. By the Rev. G. S. Davies, M.A. With 12 Photo- 

gravure Plates and 46 other Illustrations. 

COMl'LKTION OF LADY DILKB'B WoHK ON FhENRU AKT IN THE XVIIlTH CENTURY. 

FRENCH ENGRAVERS AND DRAUGHTSMEN OF THE 

XVUlTM CENTURY. By Lady Dilkk. With 12 Photogravure Plates, 3 Pacsimlles of 
Drawings in Bed Chalk, and 33 other Illustrations. Impl. 8vo. 2fis. not. 

I Also a Large Paper edition, with 2 additional Plates folio, £2. 2t. net. 

Impl. 8vo. 21t. not. 

ANDREA PALLADIO : his Life and Work. By Banistek F. 

Fletcher, A.R.I.B. A., Author of * A History of Architecture on the Comparative Method.* 
With 20 Half-tone Blocks and 32 Lithographic lUnstrations. 

Small 4to. 1U4. 6d. net. 

THE STUDY AND CRITICISM OF ITALIAN ART. By Behn- 

HARD Berknson. Seoond Series. With 42 Illustrations. 

Contents : The Caen Sposallslo— Alcssio Baldovinctri and the new * Madonna ' of the Louvre — A 
Word for Renaissance Churohes— Certain Unrecognised Palntlngb by Masolino— An Unpublished 
Masterpiece by Filippino Lippi— The Britisli Museum ‘Raphael* Cartoon— An Altarpiecc by 
Girolamo da Cremona— The Drawlogs of Andrea Mantegna— Rudiments of Connoisseursbip. 

Impl. Bvo. 21.t. net. 

FRA ANGELICO. By Langton Douglas. New Edition, Revised, 

with 6 Photogravure Plates and 67 other lUnstrations. 

DtiD Volume or tbt *6real ivasters* Series. 

; WATTEAU AND HIS SCHOOL. By Edgcumbe Staley, B.A. 

I With 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. Large post Kvo. 5i. net. 


Royal 8vo. 15 j. net. 

THE FEINT-COLLECTOR’S HANDROOK. By Alfred Whitman, 

of tho D«i)artment of Prints and Engravinfm, British Museum, Anthor of * Masters of Me/./o- 
tint.’ Second Edition. Revised, with 80 lUustrations. 

Post Bvo. 6s. net. 

HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES. By Robert 0. Witt, With 

35 1] lust rations. _ 

The Bainth in Chriktian Art. 

LIVES AND LEGENDS OF THE FATHERS OF THE CHURCH, 

THE UHBAT HERMITS, AND OTHER EARLY SAINTS. By Mn. AniBDH Bull. Bm.ll 
4to. with numerous Illustrations, 145. net. 

Uniform with 'Lives and Legends of the BvBngelist.s, Apostles, and other Saints,’ 
published last year. 

Deu) Volume of tiK * BritisD Mrtists ' Series. 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. By Lord Ronald Suther- 
land Gower, F.SA. With 2 Photogravure Plates and about 90 other lUustrations. Post Bvo. 
7i. 6d. net. 

* 1 ^* This volume contains reproductions of a number of pictures which have never been 
photographed before, and are only knoum (If at all) through engnvinga 
Tbe foUowing Volumes have already been published in this Series, price 7s. 6d. net each. 

SIR E. BURNE-JONES. THE ENGLISH 

LORD LEIGHTON. PRE-RAPHAEUTE 

SIR J. E. MILLAIS. PAINTERS. 

London : GEOBQE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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Messrs. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


I NEW WORK BY MR. J. HOLLAND ROSlC. 

i CARLYLE’S FRENCH REVOLUTION. Edited, with Introduction, 

I Notes, QiKl Appendiops, by J. Holland Rosk, M.A , Author of the ‘Life of Napoleou I.’ .* 

f 3 voIb. po4b Kto. Wit]* aninorouB IlliiBtrfttions aud Portraits from uoutemporary paintings 

I mid engravings. 

I Royal ISnio. printed at tlie Chiswick Press in red and black, 2.s. fid. not. 

i THE VITA NUOVA, OR NEW LIFE, OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. 

j Translated from the Italian by Fiianc^rs pk Mi:t. 


Impl. 4to. £.*>. 5s. net. 

i PICTURES BY VANDYCK AND HOLBEIN AT WINDSOR 

CASTLE. IJy Ernk-^t Law, F.S.v . With 40 large Photogravure Plates. 


To be <;ottipiete(i in 12 vols. ainall post 8vo. 3s. fid. eacli. 

THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT, D.D. Edited by 

Temi'LB Scotf. [ Voh. / r., Vlfl., IX., reothj. 

Vul. VI. — THE DRAPIER*S LETTERS. With Portniii, RejjroductioTis of 

Wood’s Coinage, and facsimllos of title-pages. • llmttu'ilinlflv. 

Vol. VII.— HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL TRACTS-IRISH. With For- 

tmit and facsimile.-! of title-pages. [_/ft (he pn-ss. 

Vol. X. -HISTORICAL WRITINGS. With Portrait. 

Vol. XI.-LITERARY ESSAYS, &e. [/// prejmrnfioii. 

Vol. .\II.-BIBLIOGRAPHY AND FULL INDEX. [/w preparntvm. 


Bell’s Bllniature Series or painters. 

Pott 8vo. cloth, with H Illustrations, l4. net i*.M;h ; or in limp icattior, with photogravure 
frontispiece, if. net. 

i NEW VOLUMES, 

i ALMA TADEHA. By Helkk Zim- GREUZE, liy ILibold AaMn-A«t;. 

I nr™".'... T, w M . MILLAIS. By A. L. ItALDBY. 

I RAPHAEL. By W. McDoucall . 

j ticoTT, M.A. ' MURILLO. By G. 0. Williamson, 

! CORREGGIO. By Leaueu Hcott. Lilt. I). 


Clie CliisiDtcIc Siiakespeare. 

' Edited l)y John Dennis. With lllustnitious b> Ryam Shaw. 39 vols. Cloth, l.t. 6rf. act ; 

' leather, is. net, each volume. 

j COMPLETION OF THE EDITION. 

I THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. TIMON OF ATHENS. 

: PERICLES. . POEMS. [.Vovember. 

TITUS ANDRONICUS. [(/c/uhiT. SONNETS. 

Deu) Volume or tbe €ndpmlon Series. 

POEMS BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. lUastrated and 

Decorated by Bojieut Annino Bell. With an Introduction by Profassor Walteu RalxKiH, 
M.A. Fobs 8vo. 7s. fid. 

*,»* Also a Tall Paper Edition on .lapone*; velliim, 126 copies only, 2D. net. 


London : GEORGE BELL Sc SONS, Fork Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

EDiNUiritGii Review, No. {02— Oi'tober i‘J02.] n 
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GEORGE NEWNES’, Ltd. | 

NEW BOOKS. 


i GARDENS, OLD AND NEW. Vol. II. With j 

; 460 Illustrations, Crown folio, £2. 2s. net. i 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY CITIZEN’S ' 

j ATLAS. By J. G. Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. 156 Maps, Introductory , 

j Text, Statistical Tables, Descriptive Gazetteer, and General Index. Extra i 

I crown folio, cloth, £1. Iff. net; half-xnorooco, £1. 5ff. net. | 

i THROUGH HIDDEN SHENSHI. By Fbancis ! 

II. Nichols. Profusely Illustrated with Photographs by the Author, j 
; 8 VO. cloth extra, 12ff. Qd. net. | 

' WAYFARERS IN ITALY. By Kathebine Hooker. | 

With 60 Illustrations and many Decorations. 8vo. cloth c.vtra, 12.s'. 6d. net. ; 

: THE BOOKE OF THENSEYGNEMENTES ! 

i AND TECHYNGE THAT THE KNIGHT OF THE TOURE MADE TO ; 

I HIS DOUGHTERS. Finely printed in old style, from Caxton’s original 

edition, with specially designed initials in red, and 6 full-page Illustra- i 
! lions by A. Garth Jones. Pott4to.7ff.6rf.net. I 

: THE COMMISSION of H.M.S. ‘TERRIBLE.’ ' 

(Containing the Story of the Naval Brigade in South Africa and at. the 
Relief of the Legations at J’ekin. By George Crowe, Master-at-Arnis. 
With upwards of 50 Illustrations from Photographs specially taken for ' 
this w'ork. Demy 8vo. cloth, 7ff. 6d. 

: A BOOK OF BIRDS AND BEASTS. By 

Gam BIER Bolton, the famous photographer of wild animals. With i 
numerous fine illustrations. 5ff. net. | 

' BRIDGE : Its Principles and Rules of Play. By 

' J. B. Elw'KLL. With Illustrative Hands and the Laws of Bridge. Gilt ' 

edges, 6ff. net. 

NEWNES’ THIN PAPER SERIES. 

I THE POEMS OF JOHN KEATS. With 

‘ Photogravure Frontispiece and Title Page by Edmund J. Sullivan ami | 

A. Garth Jones. Limp lambskin, 3ff. 6d. net; cloth, 3ff. net. 

I THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS, Esquire, 

F.U.S. Edited by Lord Buaybrooke. Witli I’hotogravure Frontispii i.e 
and Title Page by Edmund J. Sullivan and A. Garth Jones. Liiiiji 
lambskin, 6d. net; cloth, 3<. net. | 


Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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GHAnO ft POUS’S JEW BOOKS 

NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

I NO OTHER WAY. By Sir Walteb Besant, Author of ‘The Orange 

j Girl ’ Acc. With IS llIustraTions by Charles O. Ward. 

! A PRINCE OF GOOD FELLOWS. By Robbbt Babe. With 

16 IllnatratlonB by ISdmond J. Stjllivak. 

THE CONCESSION-HUNTERS. By Harold Bindloss, Author of 

‘ A Sower of Wheat ’ &c. 

ANNA OF THE FIVE TOWNS. By Arnold Bennett, Author of 

‘The Grand Babyh ii Hotel.’ 

I NEITHER JEW NOR GREEK : a Story of Jewish Social Life. By 

I V lOLKT Giri TUN RUHO. 

BLACK SHADOWS. Bj Gbokgk Manvillb Fenn. 

THE SACRED CRESCENTS, liy \Vif.i,iAM Webtali,, Author of 

I ‘ With the Ke<l Eiitrle’ A-.C. 

*THE WINE OF FINVARRA, &c. By C. L. Antrorus, Author of 

; ‘ Wiltlersmoor’ Ac. 

DREWITT’S DREAM. By W. L. Alden. 

I SILK AND STEEL. By H. A. Hink son, Author of ‘ Fan Fitzgerald ’ &c. : 

THE BELFORTS OF CULBEN. By Edmund Mitchell. I 

; HERNANDO. By Owkn Hall. 

THE STORY OF LEAH. By HAKiir Lindsay, Author of ‘Judah 

j Fyecroft, Puritan ’ &c. 

; A GIRL CAPITALIST. By Florence Bright, Author of ‘The 

Vision Splendid.’ 

i CONDENSED NOVELS : Now Burlesques. By Bret ^[Jakte. With ! 

J a Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth, :u. 6<1. I 

' SIDE-WALK STUDIES. By Austin Dorson, Author of ‘ Eighteenth 

1 Century Vipnettes’ Ac. With i IlluBtraiioiisi. Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6 j. , 

LAKE-COUNTRY RAMBLES. By William T. Palmeb. With a 

Frontispiece. Crown Hvo. elotli, gilt top, fii. 

; THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. By Justin McCarthy, Author 

of ‘A History of Our Own TimoB’ Ac. Two voL. demy 8vo, cloth, 12 j. each. I 

BAR, STAGE, AND PLATFORM: Autobiographic Memories. By ; 

Herman OHAUT.K.S MtuivALK. With a Portraiit. Crown 8 vo. cloth, gilt top, 6a. I 

THE CONFESSIONS OF A VIOLINIST. By T. L. Phipson, Author 

' of 'Voice and Violin,' ‘F.'iinous Violinists and fiuu Violins ’ &c. Crown 8vo. art canvas, 

; gilt top, 5.t. , 

THE PRISONER IN THE DOCK : My Four Years* Daily Experiences , 

in the liOiidon Police Court..s. r.y ,1 am i<.s Chkk.n wood (‘The Amateur Casual’). Crown hvo. | 
cloth, ‘it. 6J. . ! 

SIR WALTER BESANT’S ‘LONDON’ BOOKS. | 

j Dcnty 8vo. cloth, 7a. M. each. 

EAST LONDON. With an Etched Frontispiece by F, S. Walker, R.E., ! 

and 66 IlluatnitionB by Phil M ay, L, Raven Hilt., and Jorkpii Pbnmu.l. I 

LONDON. With 125 Illustrations. 

I WESTMINSTER. With an Etched Frontispiece by F. S. Walker, 

j K.E., and 130 IlluHtrations by William FA'rrKN and others, , 

! SOUTH LONDON. With an Etched Frontispiece by F. S. Walker, , 

and 118 lllu.stratioiifi. 


I MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOHN RUSSELL AND HIS OUT-OF- 

I DOUR LIFK. By R. W. L. Davtvh, M.A., Author of * Dartmoor Days* &c. A New Edition, 

j with lllustrationB by N. H. J. R coloured by band. Royal Rvo. cloth gilt, 16«. net. 

j London : OHATTO A WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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MR. WILLIUM HEINEMANN’S FIRST ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


WILLIAM HOGARTH. By Austin Dobson, With an Introduction on 

Bogarth's Workmauship by Sin Wal'i'eu Abmntrono, Director of the National Gallery, Ire* 
land. NVith a Ulblio^'raphy of Books, Pamphlets, &o., relating to Kogaitb and his Works, a 
" Catalogue of Pi'ints by or after Hogarth, and a Catalogue of his Pictures. With about 
70 PlatoF, 60 ill Photogravures and lu in Litliographii; Facsimile. Large Imp. 4to. £6. 5i. net. 

PINTORICCHIO (BERNARDINO D1 BETTO OF PERUGIA). HIS LIFE, 

WOllK, AND TIME. By OoiiUAiK) Bicct, Director of the Brcra, Milan; translated by 
VixiHKNCK 8iM.MuNn;«. With la Colour-Plates, 6 Phutogravures, and many full-page and text 
Illustrations. Lurge Imp. 4to. £4. 44. net. 

THROUGH THE HEART OF PATAGONIA. By Heskbth Peichakd. With 

!;0 Illustrations (isornc in colour) from Dr.iwmgs by J. G. Millais, and a largo number of Ulus- 
trationa from Photugrapha. 1 vol. £1. Ia. net. 

GREATER RUSSIA. By Wirt Gbrrare. Profusely illustrated with Photo- 
graphs by tbc Author. 1 vol. 18 a. net. 

TWO ON THEIR TRAVELS. By Ethel Colquhodn. Profusely illustrated. 

1 vol. 10a net. 

DOWN THE ORINOCO IN A CANOE. By Santiago Perez Tbiana. 1 vol. 6.v. 
AFFAIRS OF WEST AFRICA. By E. 1). Morel. 1 vol. 

CENTRAL EUROPE. By Joseph Pabtsch, Pli.J). lllufitrated with Maps and 

Diagrams. 1 vol. 7s. 6»/. (The Regions of the World. Vol. III.) 

JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN THE NETHERLANDS IN THE AUTUMN OF 

18 I ft By IlODKRT SOr I’HEY. I vol. 6 a. 

WESTERN EUROPE TO 1800. Cloth 15«. net, or half- morocco 2U.net. (The 

World s Diatorv. Vol. Vll.) 

THE CORRESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM I. AND BISMARCK, WITH 

OTlJEa LETTERS PROM AND TO BlSMAJiCK. With Portraits. 2 vols. Derov 8vo. £1 net. 

JEANNE D’ARC, MAID OF ORLEANS, DELIVERER OF FRANCE. Boing 

the Story Of her Life, her Achieveruoiits. her Death, as attested on oath, and set forth in tbc 
Original Docuinonts. Edited by T. Doruijth Mimu ay. Illustrated. I vol. 16A.net 

DANTE AND HIS TIME. By Dr. Kabl Federn. With an Introduction by 

Prol«H3or A. J. BurtKU. With 111 ustiatioub. 1 vol. 6.'. 

A HISTORY OF ARABIC LITERATURE. By Profes.sor Clement Huart. 

1 vol. Ca. t Libcnitureb of the World.) 

MUTUAL AID: A FACTOR OF EVOLUTION. By Prince Kropotkin. 

1 vol. 7s. 6d. 

JFICTiON. 

IVAN ILYITCH, AND OTHER STORIES. By Cmmi Tolstoy. Translated 

from the RiiH'.iaii by C^.s^rANCi. O.VKMcrr. 1 vol. 7s. Hd. (The Library Edition of Tolstoy’s 
Novels. Vol. 111.; 

A CENTURY OF FRENCH ROMANCE. EdiD'd by Edmund Gossk. With 

Coloured ri'it' S, phoicgr.ivures*, and Thumbnail Portraits. 12 vols. £4. 4 a. or Heparate vols. 
7.1. 6d. each. 

Vol. X. THE TWO YOUNG BRIDES. By IIoNOKL DE Balzac. With 

an lutroduotiou by IIbnjii Jamls. 

Vol. XL PIERRE AND JEAN. By Guv de Maupassant. With an 

Introduction by the Earl of OiiEWfc. 

Vol. XII. THE NABOB. By Alphonse Daudep. With an Introduc- 
tion by I’rofossor Thknt. 

STX-SMTL,ZINO NOVELS AXIt STORIES. 

DONOVAN PASHA. By Sir GiLiiiiitT SACRILEGE FARM. By Mabisl Hast. 


Fabkeu. 

CAPTAIN MACKLIN. By Richabd 

Harjiinu Davih. 

THE SHEEPSTEALERS. By Violist 

Jacob. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE SEA. By 

BuaU SlOKBU. 

MRS. CRADDOCK. By W. R. 

Uaduham. 

THE FETICH OF THE FAMILY. By 

Edith Daknbtt. 


THE GREY WIG. By Isuaei. 

ZAVr.wii.i.. 

MOTHER EARTH. By Frances 

IIahhoi). author ot ‘The Hidden Model.' 

THE KING’S AGENT. By Arthur 

PA-TKIIMON. 

CATHERINE STERLING. By Noe- 

HUN LoJlIMKlt. 

THE LAST BUCCANEER. By L. 

<\)1*K COUNFOHD. 

ONE’S WOMENKIND. By Louis 

Zanqwilu 


Mr Heineman??'$ Illustrated Autumn Announcement List post free. 

London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C, 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 

New and Forthcoming Books. 


THE MEMOIRS OF JACQUES CASANOVA DE SEINGALT. 

A New Tmuslation, abridged, with Intruductioiis, NoU’S, ami rortrails. Two vols. Lart’O 
Grown 8vo. 32j. net. [Rcaily. 

, RELIGION AS A CREDIBLE DOCTRINE. By W. H. Mallock, 

I Author of ‘ la Life Worth Living ? ’ ‘ Social Bqiiality,* ‘ Lnbnur and the Fo]nilur Welfare,’ dec. 

disc. Demy 8vo. 12s. * [Iktober. 

. THE SEARCH AFTER TRUTH. Spiritual Religion as compared 

with Dogmatic Theology. Bv PmLALK'fiiK.s. Ijirge Grown 8to. [tktohrr. 

A MEMOIR OF HENRY CARY SHUTTLEWORTH. Canon of 

, St. I’anl’s. Ifrctor (it St. Nicholas Cole Abbey. Edited by O. W. E. llii,''HKi,i,. With a Portrait. 

I Deiiii Svti. [(ktober. 

: FORSTER’S LIFE OF DICKENS. Abridged and Revised by 

Gkoiuw' Gishing. With numerous Portraits, liliistrations, and Facsimiles of Handwriting, dltc. 
Large Crown 8vo. lb. [tU'tobi^r. 

TWO YEARS WITH THE REMOUNT COMMISSIONS. By 

Hahoi i> STiSsioN'h, F.Il.( ‘.V.S , K.n.A.S , F R.(J S. With niimeion'i Tlln^tlationB from Photo- 
gruphft. Large Ih’own 8vo. f itctobfr, 

RUGBY UNION FOOTBALL. By Captain Pninip Tkevoii 

Author ol ’The Lighter Side of Crjeket,’ iic.* With lllustrutlorn and Portraits. 
' Grown Svo. fiL nel. [kendy. 

I ANTJCIF ATIONS. A ‘ Experiment in Prophecy. By H. G. Wells. 

j Author of ‘The Tune Jilaciiuic,’ ‘ When tlie Sleei>ei’ WakoB,’ Jkc. Eighth and Cheap Edition, 

! Grown 8vo. 2.L net ; in clolh. :U. iJlmdy. 

; A BUDGET OF ANECDOTES, CHIEFLY RELATING TO 

THE NINETEENTH OKNTliRY. Gollcetcrt and Arranged by Gkoikiu Sf'I'ON, Advocate, 
M.A.. O.xciu. Third Edition, greatly altered and enlarged. Grown 8vo. 6i^et. [October. 

The Biographical Dickens, 

I Piico 3 j. fit/, each. 

I. SKETCHES BY B02. With 40 Illustrations by Geobge 

OHUlXyilANK. 

a. THE PICKWICK PAPERS. W'ith 43 IllustrationB by Sevmoub 

and Pm/. 

Siibsctjuciit volumes will be is^jupd at tlie rate of two a mouth 
A luilt'U p! us/M-elua, with rrjn'adiictioit of rover design, post free. 

The Edinburgh Carlyle, 

(On India Pai’CR.) Priv*o ‘-'j. net in cloth ; 2 j. fid. net Inither. 

NEW VOLUMES. NOW HEADY. 

' SARTOR RESARTUS : On Heroes, Horo-Worship, and the Heroic 

j in IIiBtoiy : Past and I'rcscut. In 1 vul. 

THE LIFE OF SCHILLER AND THE LIFE OF JOHN 

; STERLING. In 1 vol, [Heady ihtobej-. 

■ PiioHPKCTus Post Phek. 

New Novela, 

THE HEAD OF THE HOUSEHOLD. By Thomas Cobu, Author 

of ‘ The Bishop'H Liiiiibit,’ <tc. &c. Grown 8vo. Gs. [Ortober. 

A ROMANCE OF THE TUILERIES. By Francis Ghibblb, 

Author of ‘ Sunlight and Limelight,’ ‘The Things that Matter,' dtc. (be. Crown Svo. C.i. 

[October. 

i THE HEART OF RUBY. By Berthe Tosti. Translated from 

j the rimcb by Viourr Hunt. Crown 8va tte. f fWofc-o, 

! CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, London. 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S NEW BOOKS 


RUSKIN ON PICTURES. 

Arranged and Edited by E. T. Cook, M.A. 

2 vbls. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each net. 

Volume 1. TURNER. 432 pages. Illustrated with 12 Photogravure Plates. 

[^Octoher. 

Volume II. MILLAIS, PROUT, HUNT, and ‘ACADEMY NOTES.* 
368 pages. Illustrated with 9 Photogravure Plates. [^^&vemher. 

Mr. RuBkln's Mattered Cataloffuee, and other NotM on Modern Ploturee 
not hitherto oolleotod, are contained In theee volumes. 


PARIS IN 1789-1794. 

Phases of the French Revolution. With 60 Farewell Letters of Victims 
of the Guillotine. By ,T. O. Alqer. With Plan of Old Paris. 

564 pages, demy 8vo. cloth, los. 6d. net. \Jnat out. 

OURSELVES: 

A Rough Survey of Man's Position in the Universe. By Lieut.-Col. j 
Sedgwick, Author of ‘ The Advance of Knowledge.' I 

Crown 8vo. 292 pages, gilt top, 6s. net. out. 

UNPOPULAR PAPERS. 

By Norman Allibton. Independent Notions upon Various Subjects. 

Fcp. 8vo. 208 pages, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. \Juit out. 

RES RELICTAE : i 

The Literary Remains of the late JOHN CUNNINGHAM. Kdit,ed by I 
Shaw Maclaben. Pott 8vo. 96 pages, limp leather, gilt edges, | 
3s. 6d. net. [Just out. j 

THE PRINCIPLES OF CRITICISM. ; 

By W. Basil Wobsfold. An Introduction to the Study of Literature. A | 
New Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. 264 pages, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. [ Octohor. ■ 
LIBRARY EDITION. Demy 8vo. los. 6d. net. 

BRITISH SOLDIERS IN THE FIELD. 

% Sir Hebbbbt Maxwell, M.P. With 4 Illustrations in Colour by 
B. SlMKlN and 11 Plans of the Battles of Bannockbiiin. Agincourt, Blen- 
heim, Assay e, Waterloo, Inkerman, &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, designed cover, 
gilt edges, 6s. (^Young England JAhrary^ Vol 71 .) [Just. md. 

THE ATHENIAN DRAMA. 

Verse Translations of the Greek Dramatic Poets, with full Commentaries ; 

and Explanatory Notes. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 75. 6d. per vol. net. ! 

SOPHOCLES.— CEdipuB Tyrannus and Coloneus and ! 
Antigone. By Prof. J. S. Phtlltmorw. With an Introduction on | 
Bophoolee and hie Treatment of Tragedy, and 16 Illustrations ; 
from Ancient Sculptures and Painting. [ October. 

EURIPIDES.— Hlppolytus ; Baochse ; Arlstophane.’ 
Froge. By Prof. Gilbert Murray. With an Introduction on The i 
Bignlftoanoe of the Baoohn in Athenian History, and 12 | 

Illustrations from Ancient Sculptures and Painting. [End of October. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, 166 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
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I MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


i RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST. By the Bight 

! Hou. Sir Horace Ritmrold, Bart., G.O.B,, formerly British Ambasiiador at Vienna. Two vola. 

"With Fortralt. Demy 8vo. 26jt. net. iOctoHier. . 

THE ENEMIES OF ENGLAND. By the Hon. Gboboe 

Peel. Demy 8vo. 12g. 6d. net. [Octcber. 

THE HOUSE OF SELEUCUS. By E. R. Bbvan, Author of 

the recently publiahod Translation of 'Prometheus VlnctuB.* Two vols. Demy 8vo. With 
Plates and Maps. 30g.net. lOetober. 

I 'RANDOM REMINISCENCES. By Ohables H. E. Brook- 

FIELD. With Portrait. Demy 8ro. Ut. net. lOciober, 

' LONDON BIRDS AND OTHER SKETCHES. By i 

T. Diohy PiooTT, C.B. Hew, Revised, and Enlarged Edition. With Photogiavurc Ulus- j 
trations. Large crown 8vo. 7a. fid. lOefober. 
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PREFACE TO THE NEW EDITION. 

Tho fact that this book Jiab survived in an cxpcn.sivo form the cxcitoHieiits of the 
last three years emboldens me to set a smaller and eUoaper edition before the public. 
The original text has been reduced by nearly a third, the Appendices have be-sii cur- 
tailed, the illustrations have been omitt«Mt, luid by these and some devices of the printer 
the story, which had hitherto required two heavy volumes, is now compressed into one , 
wliich IS lighter to handle and little more than a quarter of the price to buy. 

What has been jettisoned consists mainly of personal impressions and opinions, oiten 
controversial in character, which, liovvever just, were not essential to the narrative or to 
a permanent record, and which some indeed may think to have bf3en not the most 
valuable part of the book. What remains has been thoroughly revised in the light of 
better information and subsequent events; the proofs have been diligently read by 
several authorities, previously inaccessible, and the whole lias been corre.cted and 
brought up to date. A new cha])tcr is added describing the ultimate destruction of the 
Khalifa and the end of the war ; and I hope the af;coujit may bo found at once accurate 
and coraiilete. So far as possible, I have endeavoured to profit by whatever criticisms 
have been pronounced, and to all my critics — friendly and unfriendly — T desire to make 
suitable acknowledgments. WINSTON SBENCEE CHURCHILL. . 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. I 
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With Cowrie’s Coat of Arms ia Colour, a Photosravore . 

Slid other llltistratlons. 8vo. las. 6d. net. 


JAMES VI. 

AND 

THE COWRIE MYSTERY. 

By ANDREW 1.ANO. 

* 4 ,* TMa book tries to throw new light, from oontefnporcvry marmseripta hitherto 
uApuhUahed, on the unsolved problem of the * Oowrie Conspiracy' (1600) and on its 
sequel m the affair of Logan of Hestalrig in 1608-1609. One factor in the problem is 
definitely settled, and the author trusts that he has demonstrated the innocence of 
the hmg. 

Reproductions of handwriting, in the matter of the disputed plot-letters, portraits, 
and pictures of Falkland Palace, Restalrig, Dirleton, and Fastcastle, are given. 


OOIfTTEliTTS. 

XII. Logan of Bestalxuo. 

XITI. The Secbetb of Spbot. 

XIV. The Laibd and the Notaby. 
XV.fTHE Final Confessions op the 
Notary. 

XVI. What is Letter IV. ? 

XVn. Infeuenceh ah to the Casket 
Letters. 

APPENDICES. 

A. The Fbontibpjece. 

B. The Contempobaby Buthven Vindi- 
cation. 

C. Five Letters Foboed by Spbot, as 
FBOH Logan. 

Index. 


XIiXiTTSTier^TIOISrS- 

IN COLOURS. 

Gowbie*s Coat op Arms (Frontispiece). 

PHOTOGRAVURES. 

James VI. (From the picture painted by Paul Van Somer (1621) now in the 
National Portrait Gallery.) 

Queen Anne. (From a painting by Paul Van Somer in Queen Anne's Room, 
St. James's Palace.) 

OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Falkland rALACE.i^DiRLETON Castle.— Falkland Palace : the Coubtyabd.— 
Bebtalbio House.— Best ALBio Village.— Fabtcahtle (circa 1820).— Fastcastle. 
— Handwriting ok ^Jjogan (January 1685-6).-^and of Logan ab Foboed by 
BraoT (second page of Letter IV.).— Handwriting or Spbot (July 1608). 

PLANS. — Situation and Topography of 'Gowrze House. — Interior op Gowbie 
House.— The Gallery Chamber and the Turret, Gowbie House. 

LONGMANS, GBEEN, & GO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


Introduction. 

I. The Mystery and the 'Evidence. 
II. The Slaughter of the Butuvenr. 

III. The King’s Own Narrative. 

IV. The Kino’s Naiuutive. II. 

V. Henderson's Narrative. j 

VI. The Strange Case of Mu. 
Bobebt Oliphant. 

VII. The Contemporary Buthven 
Vindication. 

Vm. The Theory of an Accidental 
Brawl. | 

IX. Contemporary Clericai. Criticism. 

X. Popular Criticism of the Day. 

XI. The Kino and the Buthvens. 
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HiRPER & BROTHERS’ InnoonceiiHints. 


TO BB PUBLISHED OOTOBBB 14. A.LUCITBD EDITION ONLY. 

MADAME DE POMPADOUR. 

By H. NOEL WILLI AMS , Author of * Madame RScamier and her Friends.' * 
With sixteen Photograyore Fortraite. Grown 4to oloth, extra gUt, gilt top, 8A«. net. 

This work Is the first oomplete * Lite * of the celebrated mlstrees of Loom Z7. that has been 
offered to English readers. It oompnses a full aooount of the oarefnlly laid plans by whloh she 
oontrired to seonre the coveted post of and of the marvellous oonnae and skill 

whereby she was enaUed to retain her position— urtiioh was virtually that of ruler ofrteioe— for 
nineteen years, in the tece of the most bitter hoetillty. The qnestlou of her responsibility for the 
Seven Years' War, and for the disasters which overtook France in the course of that memorable 
struggle, la treated at length : and chapters are devoted to the temons private theatre (Thtttre des 
PeUts Appavtements) ; to her relations with the men of letters and artists of her time ; to the 
attemptM aasasdnatum of Louis XV. by Damiens, and to the elnoldatlonof ths mystery snirounding 
the Faro^nX'Oerfs. A selection from the letters written by Madame de Pompadour to her yonng 
brother, the Marqnis de Marlgny, which «)ontaia much sound worldly advioe, in tbo style of Lord 
Ohesterfleld, are also given, and should piove one of the meet attractive teatnree of the book. 

GOLDSMITH’S DESERTED VILLAGE. 

Illmtratad by EDWIN A. ABBEY, R.A. 

With Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON. Small 4to cloth, extra gilt, gilt top, | ’ 

10s 6if. not 

A New aed Enlaugso Edition. 

I THE BARD OF THE DIMBOVITZA. i 

Roumaman Folk Bongs, 

Collected from the Feasants by HaiANH Vaoaiuhco. Translated by Oabiun Bylvv and Alma 
biRuriKLL. With Introduction by C iRMKN Bylva. Crown 8vo. cloth, extra gilt, 6a net 
The appreciative ret option given to the two volnmes of * The Bard of DiubOvEsR ’ has prompted I 
the l^ue of thn new volume, whioh comprises all the sougs which appeared in the first and second 
series, together with some additional matter never before published. | 

Nbw Book by the Authob of *A Boy*b Book of Inventions.’ 

SEEN IN GERMANY. 

By RAY STANNARD BAKER. Illustrated. Price 5s 

A THEN a — ‘ Wo gladly praise the volumo ’ 

CHRONICLE — * We learn from Mr. Baker something both new and valuable.* I 


NEW X'lCriON. 

A NhW Volume of Etoriea by the Author of * MANY Cd.JtQOMSf* illuatrated 
by Maurice ifroiffenhagen, will ahortly be published. Crown 8vo, ooer 
SCO payee, in dtaigned eloth cover, Sa, Od. entitled 

THE LADY OF THE BARGE. 

By W. W. JACOBS. 

I A Fourth Edition ib now Beady op 

LADY BEATRIX AND THE FORBIDDEN MAN. 

In designed cloth cover. Grown 8vo. 8 j. id, 

LADl'*S PICTt)RIA L.—* A brUliant literary achievement. One of the most onohnnting, natural, 
and lovcablo of persons— Lady Beatrix to wit.’ 

ABNER DANIEL. 

By W. N. BARREN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

0LA8G0 W HA RALD - * A obarmlng story. Quiet almost idyllic country life In the rural Georgia 
described with emlnect truth and snoosss. A healthy, entertaiidng. well-exeonted piece of work.^ 

HABPEB A BBOTHEBS, 45 Albemarle Street, Londou, W. 
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i ARTHUR W. PINERO ; a Study, By Hamilton Ftfe. | 
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! GREATER BRISTOL : a History. By * Lessbb Columbus * (Laurence Oowen). 
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Grown 8 to. cloth, 2s. Sd. net. 
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THE SERF: a Tale of the Times of King Stephen. By C. Rangbb-Gull, 

Author of * The Hypocrite,’ * Back to Lilac Land/ * Mias Malerolent,’ Ac. Third Edition now 
ready. Crown 8vo. oloth, 6s. 

JIM BLACKWOOD, JOCKEY : a Racing Novel. By Valentin Mandelstamn. 
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cloth, 6<. 
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THE OVEN : an Exciting Sensational Story of striking originality. By Guy 
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COMPROMISED : a Novel. By Gebtbude Warden and Harold E. Gobst. 

Crown Svo. oloth, 6«. 

.THE UFE IMPOSSIBLE: a very Original and well- written Novel. By ‘A 

j ' Member of Paget’a Horae.* Crown Sra oloth, Zs. 6d. 

' THE NABOB : a Novel. By Alphonse Daudet. Translated and Edited by 

Hknht Blanchamp. Fcp. Svo. oloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3i. net. 

THAIS : a Charming Story of Old Egypt. By Anatole France. Translated 
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THE STEEPLE: a Novel. By Reginald Tubner, Author of ’Cynthia’s 

Damages ’ and ' The Comedy of Progress.’ Crown Svo. cloth, 6s. 

THE COMEDY OF PROGRESS. By Reginald Tubnbb. Second Edition. 
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Steele. By Bobbbt Attebn. Blake. By Jamxb Douoxab. 

RIehardeon. By Austin Dobson. Fergusoon. By Wiluak Wallacb. 

Allan Rameay. By Wiluam Wallace. Burne. By Wiluam Wallace. 

The Short Bssaya on the Hevolntionary Period and the Age of Queen Anoe are by Mr. Bobert 
Aitken. Orattbbton and Obabbb are two of the unmeronB artlolee by the late Mr. Frands Hindee 
Groome, and Jabxs Boswbll is by the Rev. Thomas Davidson. The biographioal pert of Pon is 
the original artiole by Dr. Oarmtbers, revised by Piofessor Bsintsbnry, who has rewritten the 
oxitioal portion. The Bdltor is indebted to Mr. Austin Dobson for levidng Gat and Pbiob ; to 
Dr. Bobortaon NiooU for revising Samuel Johnson and Jane Austen ; and to Mr. Alexander 
Anderson for revising Thomas Campbell and Lady Naibhb. Over a hundred BogUeh Authors are 
dealt with in this volume who were not named in the old edition ; and about as many are illustrated 
by eztvaots who in the former edition were passed over with little more than a mere mention. 

W. ft R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 47 Paternoster Row, London; and Edinburgh. 
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R; BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 


LETTERS FROM EGYPT, including the ' Last Letters.’ 

By LADY DUFF GORDON. 

With new Introduction by QEORGE MEREDITH. 

Illdbtbationb— *LadY Dnfl Oordon,* photogravure from a skotoh by G. V. Watts, BjL; *Bir 
Almeander DalE Gordon/ from a ekatoh by G F. Watte, BA;* Luxor/ from a dmwfng by Bdxnrd 
Lear ; 'Lady Dnfl Gordon/ from an oll-palntmg by Henry PhlllipB, and froio a dratoh by a Bobool 
Mend ; ' Omar/ from a photograph. Olotb, lari^ orown 8to. 7s. 6d. net. 

botdc to buy, to r^, and to re-read. In appearanoe the volnme leavoB nothing to be desired.' 

Pall Mall Gazittb. 


R. BRIMLBT JOHNSON, 8 York Buildings, W.C. 


Under the Patronage of the Seoretary to the Post Offloe for Sootland. 

C|)e County Directory of ^eotlanb 

FOR 1802 AND AFTER. With Map, One Guinea net. 

Edited by Abthub Giles, P R S.G S , and Geo. Mabbie, G.P.O. 

* le a model of ifhat snoh handbooke ehonld bo.*— T imxh. 


JiOROSS VRBTBRH WRYBS AND HOMB. By Abtbub Giles, 

F.R.S.G.S. With Illustrations. 6s. net. 

' A perfeot treasniy of dellghttnl reading and valuable Information, and a nerfoct mine of Informa- 
tion oonoemlng the well-known names In Edinburgh bookselling and publishing.'— B ookbillbb. 

'To the ooUMUon and illustration of these memories of Edinburgh and Princes Street Mr. Giles 
has devoted great pains and seal.'— S ootsmaf. 

R. GRANT Sc SON, 107 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 

BY LIONEL $. BElLirpilLS. 1857, F.R.C.P. 1859 

EmeHtaf Pro/ettor of Mfdinnn In Kino't CoitMe, and OontulUng Phyiirian to fha Hotpitai. 

Qovn ament Madfeal Referee for Bngland 

VITALITY : an Appeal, an Apolosry, and a 

ChaUenge. Free bv post, 6a 

VITAUTY— REPLIES TO OBJECTIONS. Free bypost, 9d. 
VITALITY! an Appeal to the Fellows of the 

Boyal Society. Post free, la fid. 

THE LIVER. Pp. 230. 86 hlastiatioiiB, many Coloured. 6t. 

OUR MORALITY AND THE MORAL QUESTION. 

Bacond IdU , ti. W. FOUnTH IDITION, 6> 

SLIGHT AILMENTS} and oj^Treatlng Dieeaee. 

J. A A. OnUBOHILL, 7 Groat Marlborough Street^ 


NOTES ON BOOKS 

BEING AN 

ANALYSIS OF THE WORKS PUBLISHED 

DURING EACH QUARTER 

BY 

XHessiNBe ZdOSTOMULlTB & COe 

, No. CXC. AUGUST si; 1902. 

*•* Oopiet of Notbb on Books wro foruiwrded free hy by Msflars. Lonohans 

if Co., 89 Paiemotter Mow, Xtmdon, E,0,; or 91 and WPifth Avemte, New York, 
or 89 Momhy Mood, Bombay. 
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JVEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION OF 
BUCEZHS ^CIVILIZATION* IN THE SILVER LIBRARY, 

HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 
IN ENGLAND. 

By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 

Kew and Cheaper Impreseion^ 3 vole, crown 8vo» lOe* Sd, 


T his work was first published in two 
volumes, 6vo. *18R8^1, its author 
dying in 1862. In 1867 a new edition was 
issued in three volumes, crown 8vo. price 
24s. of which the present cheaper impres- 
sion is a reprint. 

The plan of this work, which is pri- 
marily a comparison of English civilization 
with that of some other countries, in- 
volves, in fact, a general survey of the 
conditions under which civilization has , 
been developed, checked, or repressed in | 
all countries. For this purpose it was | 
necessary to examine the effects produced 
by climate, food, soil, and the general 
aspect of nature on the organisation of ■ 
society and the character of individuals, j 
and from these to pass on to the circum- ! 
stances which have influenced the mental | 
activity of the several European nations. 
The Author was thus obliged to analyse ! 
minutely the effects of religion, literature, ; 
and government on the English mind, | 
and to enter more fully into the history of , 
the English intellect from the middle of 
the sixteenth century ; his conclusion from 
this analysis being that all improvements 
are due to the sceptical or inquiring spirit, 
to which the Clergy were, for the most 
port, strenuously opposed. 

In the second volume the Author 
sketches the history of the French intel- 
lect daring the same period, the chief 
point of difference between the two 
nations being found in the protective 
spirit which prevented the French from 
becoming free. To this cause is traced 
the failure of the Fronde, while the weak- 


ness of this spirit account for the success 
of the Rebellion in England. The reaction 
against this spirit in France issued in the 
great Revolution, with which the eighteenth 
century drew to its close ; and the proxi- 
mate causes of this change are therefore 
traced out, and ore found to resolve 
themselves into an increased knowledge 
of natural phenomena. 

The remainder of the work is taken up 
with an examination of the history of the 
Bpanish and Scottish intellects. Before 
entering on this part of his task, the 
Author had, as he conceived, established 
the following propositions : — (1) That the 
progress of mankind is measured by their 
knowledge of physical laws ; (2) That such 
knowledge must be preceded by a spirit of 
scepticism, which, at first aiding the inves- 
tigation, is afterwards aided by it ; (8) That 
the discoveries thus made increase the 
influence of intellectual truths, and 
diminish (relatively, not absolutely) the 
influence of moral truths; and (4) That 
the great enemy of civilisation is the pro- 
tective spirit, by which term is meant the 
notion that society cannot prosper unless 
the affairs of life are watched over and 
protected at nearly every turn by the 
State and the Church. To the absolute 
predominance of this protective spirit in 
Spain the Author traces the paralysis of 
Bpanish intellect and energy; for this 
spirit fostered superstition, and super- 
stition strengthened ignorance, which in 
its turn shut out the only means by which 
another state of things could be brought 
about. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, A CO., London, New York, and Bombay. . 
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LORD HAGADLArS WORKS AHD UFE. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF LORD MACAULAY. 

GaUiiet Bdltlon. 16 toIs. post 8 vo. £4. 16». 

* Bdinbargh * Edition. 8 TOla. 8 to. St, each. 

‘ AltMuiy ’ Edition. 13 vole, with 12 Portraits. Large orown 8to. 8i. 6 cI. each. 

CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS, WITH 

LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, complete in One Volume : — 

Fopalar Edition. Orown 8 vo. 2i. ed. 

‘Bilver Library* Edition, with Portrait and ninatrations to the 'Lays* by J. B. 
Weguelin. Crown Sto. 8 ^. 8d. 

CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS 

Student's Edition. 1 vol. orown 8 yo. 04. i ‘ Trevelyan ' Edition. 8 vols. orown Bvo. 9a 

People's Edition. 3 vols. crown 8 vo. 8 i. | Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. post 8 vo. 24J. 

Library Edition. 8 vols. 8 vo. 364 . 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE ACCESSION 

OF JAMBS THB 6KCOXD:— 

Popular Edition. 2 vols. orown 8 vo. Bs. i ' Albany ’ Edition. 0 vols. large orown Bvo. 

Student's Edition. 2 vols. orown 8 vo. 134. each. 

» Edinburgh ' Edition. 4 vols. Bvo. 64 . each. Cabinet Edition. 8 vols. post 8 vo. 48t. 

People's Edition. 4 vols. crown 8 vo. IGr. ' Library' Edition. 6 vols. 8 vo. £4. 

LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME 


Illustrated by G. Soliarf, Fop. 4to. 10«. 6d, 

Popular Edition. Fcp. 4to. 6d. sewed ; li. cloth. 

Bijou Edition. Pep. 8 vo, 24. 6d. gilt top. 

Illustrated by J. B. Weguelin. Orown 8vo. 84 . net, oloth extra, gilt edges. 
Annotated Edition. Fcp. 8vo. Is. sewed ; I 4 . Bd. cloth. 


SPEECHES:- 


People’s Edition. Crown 8 vo. 84 . 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS 

People’s Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 44. Cd. 

Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. SI 4 . 

MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS AND SPEECHES:— 

Popular Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 24. 6d. ! Student’s Edition. 1 voL crown 6vo. 64 . 
Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. post 8vo. 244. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF LORD 

MACAULAY. Edited with Occiisional Notes, by the Right Hon. Sir G. O. 
Tbbvelyan, Bart. Crown 8vo. 6t. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY. 

By the Bight Hon. Sir G. O. Tbbvbltam, Bart. 

Popular Bdltlon. 1 vol. orown 8 vo. 24. 6d. 1 Cabinet Bdltlon. 8 vols. post 8 vo. IS4. 

Student’s Bdltlon. 1 vol. orown Bvo. 64 . | ' Edinburgh ' Bdition. 2 wdi. 6 vo. 64 . each. 

LUirary Edition. 2 volo. 8 vo. 864 . 


LONGMANS, GBEBN & CO^ London, New York, and Bombay, 
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WORKS BY 

THE RI8NT HON. W. L H. LEOKY. 


NBW UTD OHBAPHB nCPRBUIOlT. 0». 8m. Sik nwt. 

THE MAP OF LIFE: 

CONDUCT AND CHARACTER. 


*La Tie n'eet pas un plaisir m une donlear, mais line 
ailaire grave dont none sommes ohargds, et qu'il faut oonduite 
et terminer & noire honnent.' Tocqiietille. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
' CENTURY.- 

Library Edition, 8 vols. 870 . £1, 4s. Vols. I. and II., 1700- 
1760, 36s. Vols. m. and IV., 1760-1784. 86s. Vole. V. and 
VL, 1784-1798. 86s. Vole. VH. and VIII., 1798-1800, 86s. 

Cabinet Edition, England : 7 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 
Ibeland : 5 vols. crown 670 . 5s, net each. 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS FROM 
AUGUSTUS TO CHARLEMAGNE. 

2 vols. crown 870 . 10 s. net. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND INFLUENCE OF THE 
SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 

2 vols. crown 870 . 10s. net. 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 

Libra/ry Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 86s. 

Cabinet Edition, With New Introduction. 2 vols. or. 8vo. 10s. net 

* 4 ,* The New Introduction issued with the Cabinet Edition can also he 
had se^oflrately^ umform in size with the Library Edition, 8uo. 2s. 

POEMS. Foolscap 8vo. 5s, 

LONGMANS. GBEEN, A CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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WORKS BY 

J|LMES ANTHONY FROUBE 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the FaU of Wcdsey 

to the Deteot ot the Spanieh A.nneda. IS Ttds. crown Svo. 8 a 64. eeidi. 

THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH 

GBimTBY. 8 Tole. c ro wn 8 to. 10«. 64. 

SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. Cabinet 

Edition, 4 vole, orown 8vo. 84f. ; Fopalar Edition, 4 vole, crown 8va 8i. 64. eacih. 


VOL. l^ConimU, 

The Boienoe of Hlefeory— Tlmei of Breamna 
and Luther (Three Leotutei)— The Influence of 
the Befonnatlon on the Soottleh Character— 
The Fhlleeophy of QathoUcisin— A. Plea for the 
nee Dlaoueeion of Theoiogloal DUBonltlea— 
Orlticlein and the Ooapel History— The Book of 
Job— Spinosar— The Liasfflntlon of the Konae- 
terlea— England's Forgotten 'Worthies— Homer 
—The Lives of the Saints— Bepresentative Men 
—Bernard the Fox— The Oat's Pilgrimage— 
Fables (The Lions and the Oxen -The Fanner 
and the Fox)— Parable of the Bread-Frmt Tree 
— Oompeiiaatlon. 

VOL. 2,—ConUiUs. 

Oalirlnism— A Bishop of the Twelfth Century 
—Father Hewman on * The Qrainmar of Aasent ' 
— Oondithm and Prospects of Protestantism— 
England and her Colonies— A Fortnight in 


VOL I— cenftiMMd. 

Kerry— Bedprcoal Dntlei of State and Snlqeot 
—The Merobant and his Wife— On Progress— 
The ColonleB onoe more— Education— England^ 
War — Ireland since the Union — Solentlflo 
Method applied to History. 

VOL. 8.— Omfenb. 

Annals of an English Abb^y— Be viral of 
Bomuiiam— Sea Btndles— Society In Italy in the 
Last Days of tlie Boman Bepnbllo— Lndan— 
Divus Caosar— On the Uses of a Landed Gentry 
-Party Polittes— Leaves from a South African 
JonmaL 

VOL 4. - ContewU* 

Life and Times of Thomas Becket— The 
Oxford Counter • Befonnatlon — Qngen and 
Oelsns— A Caglioatro of the Second Centura— 
Cheneys and the House of Bussell— A Siding at 


a Ballway Station. 

THE SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMAd\ and other 

hasays. Crown Sro. Sr. 64. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH CEN- 

TUBY. dab not Bdltion. Grown 8vo.6r. Popular Edition. Orown 8vo. 3s. 64. Pranntation 
Edition. With 5 Fhotogravnre Plates and 16 other Illustrations. 1 arge crown 8?o. 6f not. 

THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. Crown 8vo. 8». Si. 

THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARAGON. 

Crown 8vo. 8«. 64. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. Crown 8vo. Sj. 6d(. 


CrfCSAR ; a Sketch. Grown 8vo. Ss. 6(2. 


THOMAS CARLYLE : a History of his Life. 1795 to 1885. 

fl voli. orown 8vo. 7 a 1884 to 1881. 9 vola. crown Bvo 7 a 

OCEANA; or, England and her Colonies. With 9 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo. 8«. 64. 

THE ENGUSH IN THE WEST INDIES ; or, the Bow 

of Ulyiaes. With 0 lUnatratlons. Orown 8vo. boards ; 9s. 64. olotb 

THE TWO CHIEFS OF DUNBOY; or, an Irish Bomanoe 

of the Last Oentniy* Orown Bvo. 8a 64. 

SELECTIONS PROM THE WRITINGS OF JAMES 

Ahthoev PROUDa. Edited by P S. Allxr, M.A. Orown 8ro. 8s« 64. 


LONGMANS, GBBEN. A CO., London, New Ymk, and Bombay. 
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WORKS BY S AMOEL BAWSDH B ABDIWEB. 

HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 

AND 

PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660. 

Vol. I. 1649-61. With 14 Maps, 8to. 21w. Vol. U. 1651-64. With? Maps. 8vo. 21w. 
Vol. III. 1664-1666. With 6 Maps. 8vo. 21w. 

DAILY NEWS.—* For soholamhip. jndioiol Impartiality, and a detallad treatment that is at 
onoe achanatiTe and reffnlated by a Mnae of the retatlTe importanoe of thlngii, this mnet be 
prononnoed one of the moat anooeatful pndnotlonB of the modem hlatorleal aohooL* 

DAILY OSEONlOLEi—* tSr, Gardiner ia one of the moat patient. Impartial, Altgent hlatorleal 
ioreatigatoKi whom Sngland has e?er modnaad, and the wonderftil manner in which ha worka hia 
way into hla dUBonlt anbjeot. penetiatGig efiiy labyrinth and by-path, fi beyond praiae.* 

17JC6%— 'Harked by all the maturity and aobilety of Judgment, and by all the patient and 
exhanattwB reaearoh whion hlstorloai atudenta have long learnt to aaaoelate with Hr. Oaidiner’a 
work. , . . TbeTolnmetraoaa and leoorda with maiteriy analyaia the gradual tmnafOtmation of 
Oromwell from the leader of the Puritan remit into the Buropean stateaman. atiU durlahlng hia 
reUgloua ideala. but bent before all thinga on oonaolidattng the power of Inland aa the miatrem of 
oommeroe and of the eeaa.' 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Aocesaion of James I. to 

the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols. Cr. 8vo. 6w. net each. 

HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642-1649. j 

4 vols. Crown 8yo. 6a. net each. I 

CROMWELL’S PLACE IN HISTORY. Grown 8 vo. 8 *. 6 ( 2 . j 
OLIVER CROMWELL. With Frontispiece. CrowD 8 vo. 5 g.net. 

*•* The Tetef of this Book is taken from the Volume on Cromwell in Messrs. 
GoupU's Illustrated Historical Series. 

WHAT GUNPOWDER PLOT WAS: a Reply to Father j 

Gerard. With 8 lUustrations and Flans. Crown 8vo. 6a. 

THE STUDENTS HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM 

THB EARLIEST TIMES TO THB DEATH OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 
With 378 lUastrations. Crown 8vo. 12 f. 

To be had also in Three Volumes^ price 4r. each. 

A SCHOOL ATLAS OF ENGLISH HISTORY: a Com- 

panion Atlas to Gardiner’s ‘ Btudeni's History of England.’ Edited by 
Sahuel Bawson Gabdineb. M.A. LL.D. With 66 Maps and 22 Flans 
of Battles, Ac. Fcp. 4to. Be. 

OUTLINE OF ENGLISH HISTORY, b.o. 66-a.d. 1901 . 

With 67 Woodcuts and 17 Maps. Fcp. Byo. 2«. Bd. 

THE FIRST TWO STUARTS AND THE PURITAN 

REVOLUTION. 1603-1660. With 4 Maps. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

\Epooht of Modem HUtory, 

THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, 1618-164& With a Map. 

Fop. 8ro. 8(. Sd. vf Modfm HittmT/. 


LONGMANS, GBEEN, ft 00 ., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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*** T}ie Edition is restrioted to 600 oopieSi each one hemg numbered. 
Royal 4to. cloth, gilt top. £6. 68. net. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 


BRITISH 

SURFACE-FEEDING DUCKS. 


By JOHN GUILLE MILLAIS. FXS. Sec 

Author of * The Wildfowler in Scotland/ * A Breath from the Veldt/ Ac. 

With 6 Photogravures and 66 Plates (41 In Colours) from Drawings 
hy the Author, ARCHIBALD THORBURN, and 
from Photographa. 


NATURE . — ‘ Destined to take a well-earned placafor some years to come as 
the standard work on our surface-feeding ducks.* 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.--* The book is a real delight, and one need 
not neoessBiilj be an ornithologist to enjoy the treat its pages afford us/ 

THE TJifBa— ‘WhUe the keynote of this splendid monograph is the 
changes of plumage in surface-feeding ducks, many interesting gener^ observa- 
tions are scattered through it.’ 

FIELD . — ‘ The book is a most instructive one, and supplies many valuable ^ 
details connected with the change of plumage in wildfowl which have not 
hitherto been brought to the notice of naturalists.’ 

COUNTY GENTLEMAN,—* Needless to say, Mr. Millais’ learning in the 
matter of plumage would have been impossible to impart but for excellent 
illustrations. But this requirement has been admirably fulfilled in the plates by 
himself and Mr. A. Thorbum, the lithographs by W. Greve, and the colour-blocks 
of Messrs. Andr6 and Sleigh.’ 

SCOTSMAN .— superbly illustrated work may be regarded as at once 
supplementary to the author's previous book, ” The Wildfowler in Scotland,” and 
as the first instalment of the fruits of Mr. Millais’ close study for twenty years 
of the periodical changes of plumage of our British wildfowl, and more par- 
ticularly of our ducks. Sportsmen and naturalists alike will find much to 
interest them in the new volume.’ 

STANDARD.— 'Vix. Millais’ costly and beautifully illustrated volume is a 
remarkable testimony to the growing passion for ornithology during the last 
quarter of a century. All the illustrations are excellent, and that the whole is 
the work of an enthusiast may be gathered from the fact that it is all devoted 
to one tribe of the feathered creation and to one variety of that ; not to ducks 
alone, but to surface-feeding ducks only.’ 

LONGMANS, OBEEN. A 00. London. New Yoik, snd Bombay. 
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LOKGHAN’S Maoazihb. 

• ( . I * « 

No. 240^ OCTOBER 1902. Price Sixpeoce. 


THB DISEKTANGLEBS. Chap. 12. The Adveotnre of (he Oanadiaii Heiiese. 

A BHBFHERD OF THE DOWNS.— II. Bj W. H. HUDBOK. 

A FROG HE WOULD A- WOOING GO. By Auoa OoMTSiB Gabb. 

THB RELIC MARKET. By Habold Maofablanb. 

THB BEHAVIOUR OF ANIMALS IN UNFAMILIAR OIRCUM8TANOBS. 

By the Rev. John Isabbll. 
TWBNTYLAND. By Mrs. MtJBBAY HioicaoN. 

PRINCE EARL Chaps 12 to 15. 

By H. C. Bailbv» Author of * My Lady of Orapge.' 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andbew Lano. 


SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

' L<ni(jman's Magcbztne ” ts most Jia^tpy in its senaXs* 

HANTS TELEGRAPH. 

‘ Lmigman's is a viayaune of the old style for sober minded readers. May 
along flourish 

NORTHERN WHIG (Beltast). 

' ** At the Sign of the Ship '* is as brilliant and entertaining as Mr, Lang's 
work always is.' 

BANFFSHIRE JOURNAL. 

* The fiction is good, as it always is in ** Longman's," and Mr, Lang has, as 
usual, some inter esUng literary chat— At the Sign of the Ship," * 

MIDLAND COUNTIES HERALD. 

* Lighter and Itveher than most of the magaeines, yet with enough of solid 
matter to lend stability, “ Longman's " is invarkbbly entertaining,* 

HALIFAX GUARDIAN. 

* In " Longman's " a surprising variety of contents is always crammed into 
a handy cofmpass. As a six pennyworth of good reading this magazine is 
unexcelled' 

HANTS ADVERTISER. 

‘ “ Longman's Magazine " very easily maintains Us position in the first rank 
of the best and most interestmg of the monthlies. The contents are of a varied 
and attractive description, and, as usual, the best of this class of hterature,* 

LIVERPOOL COURIER. 

' This magazme runs on its well-known hnes, and if one does not read anything 
m the sensahonal style of modem popular writing, there is always to be found good, 
soUd, attractive matter, the pet usal of which gives genuine pleasure and mguul(fled 
satisfaction,* 

LONGMANS, GBEEN, & GO., London, Now Y(»k, and Bombay, 
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irmUUT BBADT. tao. ISs. fld. B«t. 

HISTORICAL INTRODUCTIONS 

I TO THE 

ROLLS SERIES 

By WILLIAM STUBBS, D.D. 

FOBMEBLY BIBHOP OF OXFOBO, IIKGIUS PBOFEHSOB OF MODEBN HIBTOBY IN THE 
IINIVEBSITY OF OXFOBP. 

CoUected and Edited by ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A. 

STUDENT, TUTOR, AND SOMETIME CENSOR OF CUBIST CUUBCH, OXFOBD. 


COISTTEia-TS. 


Memobials op Saint Dunstan, Arch- 
bishop OF Canterbuhy. 

The Historical Works of Master 
Halph de Dickto, Dean of London. 

The Chronicle of the Heigns of 
Henry II. and Richabd I., a.d. 
1169-1192; KNOWN COMMONLY UNDER 
THE Name of Benedict of Petkb- 
BOBOUOH — VOL, II. 

The Chronicle of Roger of Hovedkn - 

VoL. II. 

The Chronicle op Roger of Hovkden — 

VOL. III. 

The Chronicle of Roger of Hoveoen— 

VOL. IV. 


Chronicles and Memorials of thf. 
Reion of Richard I. — Vol. 1., 
Itinerahium. 

Chronicles and Memorials of the 
Reign of Richard I. — Vol. tl., 
Epietol^ Cantuabienbes, a.d. 1187- 
1199. 

The Historical Collections of Wal- 
ter OF Coventry. 

Chronicles of the Reionb of Edward 
I. AND Edward U.— Vol. I. 

Chronicles of the HeiO^b of Edward 
I. AND Edward II.— Vol. II. 


Crown 8vo. 6 b. net. 


HISTORICAL 

ESSAYS AND REVIEWS 
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Eric Brighteyas. With « niu«- . ^ 
trsttoor.. 8 6 


FICTION. 

HAGGARD (H. R.) «. d. 

Heart of the World. With 16 

Rlustrations 8 6 

Joan Haste. With iO Illustrations 3 6 
Mr. Meeson’s Will. WithieiUus. 8 6 
Montesuma’s Daughter. With 

36 Illustrations 8 6 

Nada the LUy. With 38 nius. ... 8 6 
She : a History of Adyenture. With 

32 Illustrations 8 6 

Swallow : A Tale of the Great Trek. 

With 8 Illnstrations 8 6 

The People of the Mist. With 

16 Illustrations 8 6 

The Witch’s Head. With 16 
Illustrations 8 6 

HAGGARD(H. R.)&LANG(A.). 
The World’s Desire. With 37 
Illustrations 8 6 

HARTE (BRET). 

In the Carquines Woods, and 

other Stories 8 6 

HOPE (ANTHONY). 

The Heart of Princess Osra. 

With 0 Illustrations 8 6 

LANG (A.). 

A Monk of Fife : a story of the 
Days of Joan of Aro. With 18 
Illustrations 3 6 

LEVETT-YEATS (S.). 

The Chevalier D’Auriac ... 8 6 

MERRIMAN (H. S.). 

Flotsam: a Story of the Indian 

Mutiny 3 6 

PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY (C.). 

Snap : a Legend of the Lone Moun- 
tain. With 13 UlustiHtious 8 6 

STEVENSON (R. L.), 

The Btrai^e Caseof Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde; with other 


STEVENSON (R. L.) and 
OSBOURNE (LI.) 

The Wrong Box 1 

STEVENSON (R. L.) and 
STEVENSON (FANNY 
VAN DE GRIFT). 

More New Arabian Nights- 
The Dynamiter i 

WEYMAN (STANLEY J.) 

The House of the Wolf: a 
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DEDICATION,— This hook is dedicated, ivith sincere respect, to the oldest and 
best friends of true temperance, the clergy, who by precept and example uphold the 
tnoral law, whereby alone we may become masters of ourselves and be temperate in 
all things . 


Crown 8vo. price 6 b. net. 

DRINK, TEMPERANCE, 

AKD 

LEGISLATION. 

By ARTHUR SHAD WELL, M.A. M.D. Oxon. 


CONTENTS.— InTnoovcTOtiY and Pebbonai.--Dbink in the Past— The Dbclini 
OF Dbunkennesh— Female Dbunkenness— The Fobces of Teupebance— The 
Fobceb of Intempebance — The Pbincipleb of Liquob Legiblation — Tbeib 
Application— The English Public-house— The Model Public-house— Gothen- 

BUBO AND THE SCANDINAVIAN SYSTEM— HaBITUAL InBBBIATEB— BiBLIOGBAPHY- InDEX. 


PILOT. 

‘ Far and away the best book on the 
■ubjecl that yte have seen.' 

SCOTSMAN. 

‘ The work deserves the attention of all 
intereeted in the question it discusses so 
fully and so ably.’ 

MORNING ADVERTISER. 

* This is an extremely able and interest- 
ing book. The book is sound and whole- 
some, and we are very far from wishing to 
Boem to dispraise it. Tlie more widely it 
is read the better.' 

TIMES. 

* We would recommend all serious and 
candid students of this painful subject 
to give an attentive and patient hearing 
to what Dr. Shodwell has to say about it. 
. . . Wo may commend Dr. ShadwoH's 
book specially for its firm grasp and lucid 
presentation of a spund and national 
method. It will not convince everyone; 
but, at least, it will command the respect 
of ul who appreciate clear thinking and 
robust common sense.’ 


GUARDIAN. 

* No saner book than this has ever been 
' written on the drink question.’ 

CHRISTIAN WORLD. 

i * This is one of the most interesting and 
valuable books on the problem of intem- 
. perance which has appeared in recent 
• ^ears. . . . The chief value of the book 
, IS tlie thoroughly independent, honest, 
unbiassed mind — the mind of a trained 
and careful observer and thinker — which 
! the writer brings to liis subject.' 

' BREWERS’ JOURNAL. 

I 'The book on the whole is a most 
valuable one, and even where its con- 
; elusions cannot be unreservedly accepted, 
[ it never fails to tlirow a flood of new light 
’ upon the topic under discussion. It is 
. Avritten, moreover, with a literary skill, a 
I brightness and a vivacity which make it 
; irresistibly attractive. In all the literature 
! which has nown up round a subject so 
I complicatetf and so vital as that of tem- 
j perance, we know of no book wliich will 
more thorpimhly repay attentive reading 
I than this of Dr. Shadwell’s.’ 


LONGMANS, GREEN, A GO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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New Juvenile Books 


Mfi. LANG’S CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR ISOB- 

THE BOOK OF ROMANCE. 

Edited ANDREW LANG. 

With 8 Coloured Plates and 44 other lUastrations. Crown 8vo. gilt edges, 6s. 


THE ‘GOLLIWOQG’ BOOK FOR 1902. 

THE GOLLIWOGG’S AIR SHIP 

With Coloured Pictures by Flobencb E. Upton and Verses by Bebtha Upton. 
Obloi^ 4to. 6s. 


. NEW STORY BY EDNA LYALL. 

THE BURGES LETTERS: 

A BECOBD OF CHILD LIFE IN THE SIXTIES. 

‘ By EDNA LYALL. 

With Coloured Plate and 8 other Full-page Illustrations by Walter S. Staoet. 
drown 8vo. 2s. 6rA 


THE ADVENTURES OF 

CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH: 

Captain of Two Hundred and Fifty Horae, and sometime President of Virginia, 

By E. P. ROBERTS. 

With 3 Maps and 17 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


CHUBBY : a Nuisance. 

Bj Mn. PENROSE. 

With 8 Illustrations by G. G. Manton. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


ALICK’S ADVENTURES. 

By G. R. 

With 8 Illustrations by John Hasball. Crown 8vo. 3s. 682. 


‘THINGS WE THOUGHT OF’ 

TOLD FROM A CHILD’S POINT OP VIEW. 

By MARY C. E. WEMYSS, Author of < All About All of Us.’ 

With 8 Illustrations in Colour by Rosamond Pbaeger. Crown 8vo. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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XTbe Babminton Xibrane* 

SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

MOTORS AND MOTOR-DRIVING 

By ALFRED C. HARMSWORTH. 

With CONTBIBTJTIORS by The Marquis de GHAS&RLOup-LAUBATy The Hon. John Scott- 
Montaou, B. J. Mecbedy, Tlie Hon. C. S. Bollb, Sir David Balomonb, Bart. 
Henry Sturmey, J. St. Loe Stbachey, The Bt. Hon. 

Sir J. H. A. Macdonald, and others. 

With 18 Plates and 186 IlluBtrations in the Text by H. M. Brock, Holland Tbinohau 
and from Photographs. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 9fl. net; half-bound, 12b. net 

*,* A Cloth Box for me when Motoring, price 2b. net. 


IVOBLD. — ‘The book, in short, is a ) 
veritable oacycloptudia of autdtnobilism.* 

MECHANICAL ENOINEEB.-^^To 
all who indulge in the fascinating pastime 
of motoring we cordially commend this 
volume.' 

SPEOTATOB. — 'It only remains to 
add that the “Badminton” volume con- 
tains lucid and practical accounts of 
everything connected with present-day 
automobilism by the most eminent English 
authorities. No book so instructive to the 
novice or so interesting to the expert auto- 
mobilist has yet been written in English.’ 

A UTOMOTOB JO UBNAL. — * No 
work which has yet appeared is more cal- 
culated to foster and promote the growing 
popularity of the sport than the volume 
before us. It gives the amateur, who is 
as yet unacquainted with the mysteries of 
the various types of motors employed for 
self-propelled vehicles, just the kind of 
information he requires.' 


GLASGOW HEBALD.— ‘The boat 
book yet published in this country for the 
purposes of the average man who wisbos 
to understand automobilism, whether from 
mere intellectual interest or in order to 
drive a motor car.’ 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.^* %o Ur 
as we are aware there is no book yet' pub- 
lished either in this country or in France 
wliich deals with the subject in all its 
aspects in quite the same practical man- 
ner as does the “Badminton” volume, 
and for this reason it will prove quite in- 
dispensable to the automobilist.’ 

TATLEB. — ‘A new “Badminton” is 
always welcome, but it is a lon^ time 
since we had one quite so satisfymg as 
this present volume. Perhaps its chief 
merit lies in the fact that it is written by 
men who know all about motor cars for 
those who know nothing. Wo congratulate 
Mr. Alfred Harms worth upon a most 
attractive volume, and Longmans, Green 
& Go. upon the continued popularity of 
the “ Badminton.” ’ 


SEVENTH EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 

GOLF. 

By HORACE O. HUTCHINSON. 

With Contributions by Lord Mongrikff, The Bight Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., The late 
Sir Walter Simpson, Bart., Andrew Lang, H. B. C. Evebabd, and others. 

With 84 Plates and 66 IHustrations in the Text. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. net ; half-bound, 9s. net. 

LONGMANS, 6BEEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 




THE EDINBURGH REVIEW’ ADVERTISER. 


XEbe ®a6m{nton Xtbrar?. 

Edited by HIS GRACE THE (Eighth) DUKE OP BEAUFORT, K.O. 


and A. B. T. WATSON. 


ARCHERY. By C. J. Longman, 

ObL H. Wauiord, Ao. 195 IlltutratloiiB uid 
S Uapa Chrowu Bvo. cloth, 6<. not; half- 
bouua, 0«. net. 

ATHLETICS. By Montague 

SaxAHiiAR, Aa 51 IlluatratlonB. Grown 
8to. cloth, 8s. net ; half-bonud. Os. net. 

BIG GAME SHOOTING. By G. 

PHILUPItt-WOLLHT, Ao. 

VoL. I. AFRICA and AMERICA. 77 
llluBtratione. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. net; 
half-bound, 9s. net. 

VoL. II. EUROPE, ASIA, and the 
ARCTIC REGIONS. 73 Tlluatratlona. 
Or. 8vo. oloth, Os. net; half-bounu, Os.uet. 

BILLIARDS. By Major W. Buoad- 

roOT, B.B., Ao. With 20 lUuetratlonB and 
numerous Diagrams. Grown fivo. cloth, 6s. 
net : half-bound, 9s. net. 

COURSING AND FALCONRY. 

By HaBDiKQ Oox, Chari.rh Ku'IIaudhok, 
and the Hon. Gerald Labculler. 76 Illns- 
tratloni. Grown 8vo. cloth, 6s. net : half- 
bound, 9s. net. 

CRICKET. By A. G. Steel, the 
Hon. B. H. Lyttelton, W. G. Grace, Ac. 
86 lUnstratlons. Crown 8to. cloth, 6s. net; 
half-bound, 9s. net. 

CYCLING. By the Earl of Albs- 

MABLB and G. Lact Hillier. 69 lUUB- 
trations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s net; half- 
bound, 9s. net. 

DANCING. By Mrs. Lilly Gbove, 

F.R.G.8., Ac. 131 Illustratlonb. Grown atro. 
doth, 8s. net ; half-bound, 9s. net. 

DRIVING. By the Duke of Beau- 

sort, A. E. T. Watson, Ao. 65 IllustrationB. 
Grown 8to. cloth, 8s. net ; half-bound, 8s. net. 

FENCING, BOXING, AND 

WRESTLING. By Walter H. Poliajck, 
F. G. Grots, G. Prbvobt, Ao. 43 Illuhtta- 
tione. Grown 8to. cloth, 6s. net; balf- 
bonud, 9s. net. 

FISHING. By H. Cholmondbley- 
Pennell, H. A. Fiunois, Ao. 

Yol. I. SALMON, TROUT, and GRAY- 
LING. 158 lUnstratlons. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 6s. net : half- bound, 9s. net. 
yoL.II. PIKE and other COARSE 
PISH. 138 lUnstratlons. Grown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. net ; haU-bonnd, 9i. not. 
FOOTBALL. ByMONTAGUESHBAB- 
HAK, W. J. Oaklet, G. O. Smith, F. 
Mitchell, Ao. 64 lUnstratlons. Grown 
8yo. doth, 6s. net; half-bound, 9s. net. 

GOLF. By Hobaob Hutchinson, 
the Bight Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., Ao. 
80 Ulostratlona. Grown 8vo. oloth, 6s. net : 
haU< bound, 9s. net. 

HUNTING. By the Duke of 

Bsauvort, K.G., Mowbray MoRitm, the 
Bahl of Suffolk and Bbhkshire, Ao. 58 
niustrathma. Grown 8yo. doth, 6s. net; 
half-hound, 9s. net. 


MOTORS AND MOTOR-DRIV- 

ING. By Alfred G. Habmbworth, the 
Marqdl^ »e Charbelouf-Laubat, the Hon. 
John Soott-Montaou, Ao. 149 lUustra- 
tlons. Grown Hvo. cloth, 9s. net ; half-bonud, 
12a net. (A Cloth Box for use when Motoring, 
price 2s. net.) 

MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. 

Dent, the Biirht Hon. J. Bryce, Sir W. M. 
Conway, D. W. FRiiRHFiSLD, Ao. 104 lllns- 
tratious. Crown Svo. doth, 6s. net ; half- 
bound, 9s. net. 

POETRY (THE) OF SPORT. 

Selected by Hedley Peek. 106 lUustratlonB 
Crown Hvo. cloth, 6s. net ; half-bound, 9s. not. 

RACING AND STEEPLE- 

CHASING. By the Earl of Suffolk 
AND BKRKBHIRB, W. G. GRAVEN, ARTHUR 
CovKNTRT, Ac. 68 lUnitratlons. Grown 
8vo. cloth, Os. net ; half-bound, 9s. net. 

RIDING AND POLO. By Robert 

Weir, J. Moray Bimwv, T. F. Dale, Ao. 
63 llliistratiotii. Crown Bvo. cloth, Gs. net ; 
half-bouiTd, 9s. neb. 

ROWING. By B. P. P. Rowe, C. M. 

Pitman, P. W. Squire, Ao. 75 lUnstratlons. 
Crown Hvo. doth, Gs. net ; half-bonnd, 9s. 
net. 

SEA FISHING. By John Biokeb- 

DYKu, W. Senior, Sir H. W. Gore Booth, 
Bart., and A. 0. Harmsworth. 197 IUub- 
tratlons. Grown Hvo. 4A)tb, Cs. net ; half- 
bouiid. Os. net. 

SHOOTING. By Lord Walbing- 

HAU, Sir BALr>H Faynb-Gallwky, Bart., 
A. J. STUAUT-WOItTlJCy, Ao. 

VoL. I. FIELD and COVERT. lOa 
llluatrationB. Crown Bvo. oloth, Cs. net ; 
half-bound, 9s. not. 

Yol. II. MOOR and MARSH. 6.1 Illus- 
trations. Grown Bvo. oloth, Os. net ; balf- 
bound, 9s. net. 

SKATING, CURLING, TOBOG- 
GAN iNG.ftc. By J. M. Ubathcotr, 0. G. 
Tekruit, T. Maxwell Witham, dto. 384 
lUiistratiouB. Grown 8vo. doth, 6s. net ; 
half-bound, 9s. net. 

SWIMMING. By Abchtbald 

SiNorA.TR and William Henry. 134 Illus- 
trations. Crown Hvo. cloth, 6s. net; half- 
bound, 9s. not. 

TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, 

RACKETS, AND FIVES. By J. M. 
anil 0. O. HRATHnoTB, E. 0. Pleydell- 
BnuvERtB,Ao. 79 llluatrationB. Crown Bvo. 
cloth, Cs. net ; half- bound, 9i. not. 

YACHTING. By Lord Brabbey, 

the Earl OF ONELOW',SIr Edward Suluvan, 
Bart., Ao. 

Yol. 1. CRUISING, CONSTRUC- 
TION, RACING RULES, ftc. 114 
Illustrations. Grown 8vo. doth, 6s. net ; 
half-bonud, 9s. net. 

Yol. II. YACHTING IN AMERICA 
AND THE COLONIES, RACING, 
Ac. 195 lllnstratlona. Crown Bvo. doth, 
6s. net ; half-bound, 9s. net. 
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NEW THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 


THE AGE OF THE FATHERS: being Obapien in the 

BUtUny of tli« Obnroli daring the Fonrtti nnd Fifth Oentuilai. By the late WnuAV BniaBT, 
DJD. Begin! FrofeeBor of BoolaileBtlfiel History in the tlnlTenlty of Oxford, and Oanon of 
Ohrlst Ohnroh. Svols. dvo.28t.net. [iVSmrfy raen^. 

PRIESTLY BLEMISHES ; or, Some Secret Hindrances to the 

Bealieetlon of Prleetly Ideals. A Boquei. Being a Second Oourse of Fractloal Leotorea 
delivered in Bt. Faul*e Cathedral to * Onr Society * end other Clergy in Lent 19(12. By the Bev. 
W. 0. E. NaWBOi.T, HA. Canon and Chanoellor of Bt. Panl’s OathedxaL Crown 8vo. St. 6d. 

ENGLAND AND THE HOLY SEE : an Essay towards 

Be-nnion. By Spxkoxr Jonbb, MA. Rector of Batsford with Uoreton-in-Marsh. With an 
Introdnotlan the Bight Hon. Viscount Hauvax. Second and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
6vo. St. 6d. net. 

PREPARATIO; or, Notes of Preparation for Holy Communion 

fonnded on the Collect, Epistle, and Qospel for every Sunday in the Year. With Prefac o iiy 
the Rev. Oeokoi Oon(.iis\’x, B 8 J.B. Crown Rvo. 6i. net. 

ENGLAND AND THE CHURCH : Her CaUing and its 

Fnlfllinent Considered in Relation to the Increase and Effloieney of her Hliiletry. By Hxubbht 
Kxixt, Director of the Society of the Sacred Miaalon, Hildenball, Suffolk, Anthor of ‘ A 
History of the Cborch of Christ.* Crown 8vo. 4t. net. llfeai fy ? eadv. 

^ ANIMA CHRISTI ’ : Devotional Addresses. By the Bev. Jebbb 

Bbxtt, L.Th. Ohaplaln of Ail Sainta HcMpltal, Eastboarne. Fep. 6vo It. net. 


Ebe (Psforb Xibracs of practical XTbeofog?. 

Edited by the Bov. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, MA.. Canon and (Tbani-'cllor of Bt. Paul’s ; 
and the Bev. HARWELL STONE, M.A. Principal of the Missionary College, Dorcliester. 


PRAYER. By the Rev. Abthub John Woblledge, M.A. Canon 

and Chanoellor of Truro. Crown 8vo. St. 


SUNDAY. By the Rev. W. B. The- 
VXLTAH, M.A. Vioar of St, Matthew’s, West- 
minster. Crown 8ro. 5t. fin the press. 


THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION. 

By the Bev. Ldubton Pdli.kh, MA. Fellow 
of St John Baptist’s College, Oxford. Crown 
8to. 6t. fin the press. 


Otht’r Volvvirg are in. jireparation. 


Panbboofte for tbe Ciergs. 


Edited by the Bev. ABTHUB W. ROBINSON, B.D. Vicar of Allballows Baiklng by the Tower. 


THE PERSONAL LIFE OF 

THE CLERGY. By the Rev. AnrenR W. 
Bobikhon, B.D. Vioar of Allballows Barking 
by the Tower. Crown 8vo. 8t. 6<f. net. 

THE MINISTRY OF CONVER- 
SION. By the Bev. Abthur Jamxb Mason, 
D.D. Lady Maigaret’e Reader in Divinity in 
the University of Oambridge, and Ckmon of 
Oanterbniy. 2t.<<i.net. 

PATRISTIC STUDY. By the Rev. 

H B. SwiTB, D.D. Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 2t. 9d. net. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. By the 

Right Rev.H H. MoNTaoMERT, D D. formerly 
Bmhop of Tasma ia, Secretary of the Souii ty 
for the Propagation of the Uoipel in Foreign 
Parte. Crown Svo. 2s. Hd. net. 

THE STUDY OF THE 

G ObPELB. By J. Abmjtaoe Robinbok, D.D. 
Canon of Weetmlneter and Chaplain-ln- 
Ordlnaiy to the King. Crown 8va 2«.6d. net. 

A CHRISTIAN APOLOGETIC. 


By the Very Rev. Wiutoro L. Roiuns, D.D. 
Dean of Albany, Author of * AnEasay towards 
Faith.’ Oroan Ivo. 2i. dd. net. 

Other Volumeg are in Reparation, 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 

Rtcently Poblbhed. With 163 IMagnim*. 8vo. aia. net. 

A' PRACTICAL GUIDE TO 

GARDEN PLANTS. 

With Pull and Practical Instructions as to Cnltnre and 
Propagation. 

By JOHN WEATHERS, F.R.H.S., 

lAte AnlBUnt-fiMTOtory to the Boyel Hortloultarel Sodety. tormody of the 
Boyal Geidens, Kew, Ae. 

OARMIfJSRS' CHRONICLE,—* Mr. Weathen* book la ezodlent and tnutworthy.' 

OARDENIHO WORLD —* An Isunenie amount of Information on one inbjeot or anollisr hae 
been gathered within the boarda.* 

GARDEN— *Ewry pAge (and they number 1,169) la full of the moat modem and aoonnte 
Information of Juat the kind that la moat helpful ' ^ 

OARDENERN MAGAZINE It oocuplaa 1» reason of ita oomprehenalvaneaa, oonreolenoe of 
arrangement, and the fnlneaa and aoonraey of Information, a unique poaitlon, and appeala TOty 
atitmgly to the eyer inaraaaing number d! amateura, while in every way suited to the r^uiianenta 
of the general body of pzactloal gardenera * 


WORKS BY MISS GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 

TENTH THOUSAND. 8vo. los. 6 A. n«. 

With 71 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author* 

WOOD AND GARDEN. 

Notes and Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Working Amateur* 

SPECTATOR —* No owner of a garden dhould be without it ... It la Impoeriblo to read Mlaa 
I Jety]l*i bodi without having one’s gardening taatee both enlarged and reflned. ... A delightfni 
book ' 

GUARDIAN— *Ot all the books on gardening which have appeared in snob abnndanoe during 
I the last few yean, this ii at onoe one of the prettiest, most intereating, and moat praotioal * 


SEVENTH THOUSAND. Bvo. to. £d. nrt. 

With 51 llliistntleiis Ifom Photographs by the Aothor. 

HOME AND GARDEN. 

Notes and Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Worker in Both* 

DAILY CNNfliir/CAa— 'Anothar Bnrr6jbeok,ahowli« the ddJghttnl poealbOltlae of life la the 
moft beantifnl of the honae counties.* 

S/VAiTJMt— 'The style of the book Is most atfcraotive. The anthoreea nnitea ahrewd lewumo n- 
■enae with keen obaerramn of detaU,iini6hpinotloal knowledge, and niqitaotatlmi of the beniitlfal 
and romaatto.' 


LONGMANS, QBEEN, A 00., London, New Yodc, »nd Bombigr. 
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Wift (guariiian. 

The GnABDiAV, which ii now pnblldied at td , ii n Wookly Jonrnal of FoUtlofl, Idteratara^ and 
the Fine ArtSt and also of Eoclesiaitioal, Houei Foreigni and Oolontal Newe, Ite Propiieton an 
Ohnrdiinen, and they endeavonr to treat all queatlona from that point of view. Special nporta are 
given of Convocation the Ohnroh Oongresa, a d all important matters oonneoted with the Ghnroh 
and Education, and a large amount of space is given in each issue to Beviews. 

The OuA»DIA^ is issued every Wedeksdat at 1 pji , prioe 8d , by post Sid , and is supplied 
regularly, post free, dlieot from the office, to Subscribers paying tn advance only, at— per Quarter I 
(13 numbers), 8i StZ. ; per Half*year (86 numbers), 7i.6d. ; per Year (63 numbers), 16«. Sub* 
scriben abroad— 17« per annum. 

Advcrbisements must reach the Office before 6 p.m. OP Monday, and In any urgent ease of 
a short advertisement not later than 11 a.m. on Tuesday, and payment made at the time, 
on the following Scale — 

Three Lines and under Four ShUUnffs. 

Every Additional Line Ninepenee. 

On an average fonr words may be reckoned for the first line, and eight words for eadh line 
afterwards ; but Adrertisements are charged according to space occupied 

Domestic Advertisements— viz.. Women's Work, Governesses, and Servants-Ss. 
fur Taenty-sevon Words and under, and 6d. for every additional Eight Words and under 

An letters respecting Adurtisements and &ubsertptinns should be addressed 'The Publisher,* 
Guardian Office, 5 Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. Money and Postal Orders, on the 
Post Office, 869 Strand, should be made pajablc tu James BAiLEy , Orders and Cheques to be crossed 
' London and County Bank * 

6 Burldgb Street, Btraud, London, W C. Telegram^* Guardian, London.’ 


EVERY FRIDAY. ONE PENNY. 


The Church Times. 
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Alexandre Dumas 

His Life and Works 

By ARTHUR F. DAVIDSON 

Demy 8vo. Illustrated with Portraits, \2s, (>d. net. 


MR. WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK IN THE 
‘‘ DAILY MAIL ” : 

“ The best book that has been published in English 
about the great Dumas.” 

THE ATHEN^UM : 

“ His well-written and authoritative book should be 
welcome to all English readers.” 

MR. FRANCIS CRIBBLE IN «THE BOOKMAN”: 

“ It is what no life of Dumas in any language has hither- 
to been — an organic whole, a moving picture drawn to 
illustrate a critical appreciation. Mr. Davidson has written 
a very good book indeed ; and everybody interested in 
Dumas has reason to be, and will be, grateful to him.” 

THE OUTLOOK: 

“ Mr. Davidson’s ‘ Life,’ is quite admirable. We have 
in it a picture as convincing as truth and humour and 
literature can make it.” 

THE ACADEMY: 

“ Excellently written with taste, selection, discrimination, 
and narrative interest.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE: 

“ We commend it to all who desire to possess an accu- 
rate account of the life and labours of the elder Dumas.” 
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Outer Isles 

» * 

By MISS A. GOODRICH FREER, 

Illustrated by ALLEN BARRAUD. Demy 8vo. I 2 j, 6</. net, 

THE TIMES : “ For picturesque descriptions of the 
sombre scenery, for information as to the manners and cus- 
toms of the aborigines, and their miserable habitations, their 
strange superstitions and their strong religious feelings, we 
should desire no better guide,’* 

THE ACADEMY : “ The impression of mingled sad- 
ness and beauty left by this book is, in the main, a true 
impression. The author writes from an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the people, the volume is therefore a serious and 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of those Outer 
Isles which once seen or even read of haunt the imagination 
with something of the subtlety of music.” 

An Autumn Tour in 

Western Persia 
By LADY E. R. DURAND 

Illustrated from Photographs. Demy 8vo. yj. 6^. net. 

THE MORNING POST : « HiU and valley, river and 
stream, houses and gardens, and the ways and appearances 
of the inhabitants are brightly described in this agreeable 
book. This happy and picturesque record of travel is 
not only good to read but is adorned with one of the best 
selections of photographs we have yet seen.” 

SPECTATOR : “ As a picture of travel in a somewhat 
difficult country it is decidedly good.” 

FIELD : ‘‘ Pleasantly written, well illustrated, and fur- 
nished with a good map.” 

ATHEN.3EUM : ‘‘ Excellent and animated description 
of a most interesting, but little known country.” 
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Social Germany in 
Luther’s Time 

Translated by A. VANDAM, Author of ‘‘An Englishman 
in Paris/* with an introduction by HERBERT 
FISHER, M.A. 

Ex. Cr. 8vo. Illustrated. Price 7^. 6d. net. 

These Memoirs of the Pomeranian Notary and Burgomaster of 
Stralsund, Bartholomew Sastrow> printed twice in Germany early in 
the 19th century, and once in a very limited issue at Geneva in 
1886, are practically- unknown in England, even to students of 
German History. The only recent historian who seems to have 
used them (not excluding Mr. Armstrong) is Dr. Janssen in his 
great work on Germany at the close of the Middle Ages. Yet the 
Autobiography, thus first Englished, gives a marvellously vivid pic- 
ture of Germany under Charles V. and during the wars between 
the emperor and the Smalkaldic League. Wc see here as in a 
mirror Charles V. trying characteristically to mediate between 
Spanish and German mercenaries, the gallows going merrily all the 
time but unable to check outrages the most appalling (which it must 
be said that Sastrow relates with a singular gusto), a journey to Rome 
full of the minute detail which fascinates the reader of The Cloister 
and the Hearth^ and showing the difficulties of dodging the opposing 
forces of Luther and Pope. Subsequently in his capacity of notary, 
while matriculating in chicane and preparing to feather his nest, 
before his final settlement at Stralsund, Sastrow attends the Imperial 
Court at Augsburg, Spires, and elsewhere, and he gives a truly 
astonishing picture of the austere Charles and the mad rout of de- 
bauchery, drunkenness, cruelty and raping, bribery and corruption 
which surrounded him and enabled his counsellors to load mule 
trains with the spoils to which they gave the facetious title of 
Peccata Germania ! 

An historical introduction and footnotes enable the un historically 
minded to follow the intricacies of the narrative without difficulty. 
The volumes is illustrated, and is accompanied by an Index. 



Constable and his Influence on 
Landscape Painting 

By C. J. HOLMES 

Illustrated with more than 70 photogravure plates. 

Edition limited to 350 copies for sale 

Price 5^* net. 

Also 50 copies on Japanese vellum, with Portfolio. 

Price £is 155. net. [All sold] 

Contents : 

The Tradition of Landscape — The Predecessors of Constad»lc — The Condition of Land- 
scapes during Constable's Youth- Constable's Life — The Development of his Art — 
Engraving after Constable's Work — His Attitude toward Painting — His Place as an 
Artist — His Successes on the Continent and in Great Britain — Chronological List of 
Constable's chief Pictures and dated Sketches. 


No pains have been spared to give an accurate and impartial account of 
Constable’s life and character, but the main portion of this book has been 
devoted, first to tracing briefly the rise of naturalism in landscape up to the 
time of Constable’s youth ; then to studying very carefully the influences 
under which the painter developed his own personal genius, and^o examin- 
ing thoroughly the true character of his achievement ; and lastly to con- 
sidering the variations and extensions of Constable’s practice, which have 
had so much influence, whether for good or for evil, upon the landscape 
painters of to-day, both in Britain and on the Continent. 

French Art 

Classic and Contemporary Painting 
and Sculpture. 

By W. C. BROWNELL. 

With 48 full-page Illustrations. Buckram gilt. 2IJ. net. 

WESTMINSTER ; ** It is the most capable and comprehensive survey of its subject, 
ranging from Claude and Poussin to Monet and Degas, from Jean Goryon to Auguste 
Rodin, known to us, and written with most scrupulous, almost too scrupulous, catholicity 
of taste and insight." 

OBSERVER : ^ A handsome volume, which will be welcomed by many lovers of art. 
It has forty-eight bcautifnllv-produccd page illustrations. 
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The Shroud of Christ 

By P. VIGNON, D.Sc. (Fr.) 

Illustrated with Photogravure and Collotype Plates. 

A full and exhaustive examination of the questions raised by the recent 
exposition of the Shroud of Christ at Turin, and a careful analysis of the 
remarkable photographs taken of the Shroud by M. Pia. M. Vignon 
examines the matter from all points of view — historical, photographic, 
chemical and pictorial. He puts forward scientifically the experiments 
which he has made, and the results which he has obtained, and in the end 
arrives at a conclusion which must be of absorbing interest not only to the 
world of science, and to biblical students, but to all members of the 
Christian Church throughout the world. 

Studies in the Lives of the Saints 

By EDWARD HUTTON, Author of “ Frederic Uvedale 

F’eap.^Svo, cloth gilt, 35. 6</. net. 

LITERARY WORLD ; “ He has written something that people will care to read. 
To literary charm Mr. Hutton adds the mystical temperament, which, yet, never carries 
him away, for the delightful humanity of the saint makes a strong appeal to him.” 

The Origin of Knowledge of 
Right and Wrong 

By PROFESSOR BRENTANO, with an Introduction by 
CECII. HAGUE 

Demy 8vo, 5^. net. 

LAW TIMES : ^Students of philosophy and ethics will find in this Essay much 
that is new, and much that merits deep thought and serious attention." 

The World Before Abraham 

By PROFESSOR H. G. MITCHELL 

Crown 8vo, 5^. net 

GUARDIAN : “ He has searched all the best authorities on the subject, and every 
page shows that he has done careful and independent work.” 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS 

LONDON CITY CHURCHES. By A. E. Daniell. 
Illustrated by Leonard Martin. Price 31. bd. 

LONDON RIVERSIDE CHURCHES. By A. E. 

Daniell. Illustrated by Alexander Ansted. Price y. 6 d. 

THE ROMANCE OF OUR ANCIENT CHURCHES. 
By Sarah Wilson. Illustrated by Alexander Ansted. 
Price 31. 6 d. 
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An English Garner 

Ingatherings from our History and Literature, the original 
impression of which is now out of print. 

Price 4s, net per vol. 

The new Garner will be issued in twelve uniform volumes (of about 400 octavo pages 
each), and the arrangement of these will be approximately as follows : 

historical 

I. — TUDOR TRACTS. Edited by A. F. Pollard, F.R.Hist.S., 

author of Protector Somersety a life of Henry VIILy etc. 

II. — STUART TRACTS. Edited by C. H. Firth, Fellow of 

All Souls, author of The Life of Cromwell, 

III. — LATE STUART TRACTS. Edited by George A. 

Aitkf.n, author of A Life of Steele, 

GEOGRAPHICAL. 

IV. -V.— VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. Mainly of the seven- 

teenth century. Edited by C. Raymond Beazley, Fellow 
of Merton, author of The Dawn of Modern Geography, 

VI. — SOCIAL ENGLAND ILLUSTRATED. Edited by 

Andrew Lang. 

LITERARY (Prose). 

VII. — CRITICAL ESSAYS AND LITERARY FRAG- 

MENTS. Edited by Churton Collins. 

(V^ ERSE.) 

VIII. -IX.— ELIZABETHAN SONNETS. Edited by Sidney Lee. 
X.— SHORTER ELIZABETHAN POEMS. Ediwri by A. 

H. Bullen, editor of Elizabethan Song Books. 

XL— LONGER ELIZABETHAN POEMS. Edited by A. 
H. Bullen. 

XIL— FIFTEENTH CENTURY PROSE AND VERSE. 
Edited by Alfred W. Pollard. 

^he arrangement of Vols. XI. and XII. is subject to revision.) 

The Paston Letters 

1422-1509 A.D. 

Edited by JAMES GAIRDNER, of the Public 
Record Office. 

4 Vols. Crown 8vo, gilt top, with a Photogravure Frontispiece to 
each vol., 21s, net for the 4 vols. 

THE MORNING POST: “. . . It is highly satiafactory for readers who care 

about history, social or political, to have this well-printed and admirably introduced and 
annotated edition of these famous letters.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN : **One of the monuments of English historical 
scholarship that needs no commendation.” 
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THE 

WORKS OF SPENSER WILKINSON 

The Great Alternative 

A Plea for a National Policy 

6 s. 


The Volunteers and the War and Policy. 15/. 

National Defence. — ^ . - 

2J. The Brain of an Army. 

2J. 6^/. 

The Command of the Sea 

and the Brain of the The Nation’s Awakening. 
Navy. 2s. 6 d. 51. 

QUARTERLY REVIEW, July, 1902: «In a series of 
notable works he has pointed out the defects in the present system ; 
and any man conversant with his teaching could have foretold the 
misfortunes which at the outset befell our Army in South Africa. 
He speaks, then, as one whose inductions have throughout been 
confirmed by experience. But he is not merely a destructive critic ; 
besides indicating the faults he has suggested the remedies ; and for 
that reason his views are worth careful examination.** 

THE MONTHLY REVIEW, September, 1902: The 

Great Alternative ; A Plea for a National Policy^ by Spenser 
Wilkinson, deserves reprinting : and the new edition comes at a 
singularly opportune moment. It is impossible to forget as we 
read once more this earnest and convincing argument in the light 
of our late South African troubles and the still more urgent dangers 
we have yet to face at sea, that if the two services upon which our 
safety depends had numbered but ten such thinkers in their higher 
ranks, if they had contained even two or three — nay, if we had had 
but one we should now be looking both back and forward with 
very different feelings. We make no invidious comparisons ; we 
do not propose a layman, however expert, or a critic, however 
masterly, for office ; but we cannot help recording our conviction 
that of all the voices now crying aloud that blessed word ‘effi- 
ciency,’ this is the one from which we have most to gain in all 
that belongs to the organization of war.” 
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THE WORKS OF MEREJKOWSKI 

Tolstoi, the Man and 
the Artist 

A Study, with an Essay on DOSTOIEVSKI 

Demy 8vo. 

The Forerunner 

The Romance of Leonardo da Vinci 

Crown 8vo. 6^. 

GUARDIAN : “A novel of very remarkable interest and power. 
Full of beautiful passages which one is tempted to quote.” 

SPECTATOR : “A very powerful piece of work, standing higher 
above the level of contemporary fiction than it would be easy to say.” 

WORLD : “^This superb romance.” 

The Death of the Gods 

Crown 8vo. 6s, 

MR. W. L. COURTNEY, late Fellow of New College, Oxford, the 
Editor of the Fortnightly Review ^ and one of the leading critics in the 
English press, devotes a column of the Daily Fekgraph to thi^ remarkable 
book. He says : “ He is the latest of the Russian novelists, a worthy 
successor to Tolstoi and Dostoievski. There is a certain likeness between 
The Death of the Gods and Quo Fadis, for both books arc inspired by the 
same kind of historical imagination. . . . Without doubt a fine piece 
of work. Full of episodes, lurid, intense, passionate ...” 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE says: *‘Here, in the enthusiasm of 
reading, we arc ready to admit another to the select circle of great historical 
novels, and they are few.” 


The Wings of the Dove 

By HENRY JAMES. 

TIMES : Mr. Henry James is to be congratulated. It is a long time 
since modern English fiction has presented us with a book which is so essentially 
a book ; a thing conceived, and carried on, and finished in one premeditated 
strain ; with unbroken literary purpose and serious, unflagging literary skill.” 

ACADEMY : “The book seems to us to be upon the highest level even 
of its author’s attainments.” 

WORLD ; “ A novel which everybody ought to read.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE ; « This novel is Mr. Henry James’s 
masterpiece.” 
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. Borrowed Plumes 

By OWEN SEAMAN 

Author of The Battle of the BaySj etc. Price 31. 6rf. net. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Owen Seaman is the liveliest 
parodist we have had since Calverley. In order to be lively all the 
time, a parodist must be either vicious or witty. Mr. Seaman is witty. 


Sport in the Navy and Naval 

Yarns 


By ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM KENNEDY, K.C.B. 

Author of Hurrah for the Life of a Sailor ! etc. Cr. 8vo, 65. 


A Patrick’s Day Hunt 

By E. GE. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS 

Authors of The Real Charlotte^ Some Recollections of an 
Irish R.M,y The Silver Foxj etc. 

With numerous Illustrations in the text and eight full-page colour 
drawings. Super Royal Picture Boards. Price 6 s, 


Dress Cutting, Drafting, 
and French Pattern Modelling 

By M. PRINCE BROWNE 

Author of The New and Simplified System of Dress Cutting, 
With many Diagrams. Bound in Cloth Boards. 2 s, net. 
This work contains clear and concise instructions for taking mea- 
suiements, drafting patterns, the adaptation of Patterns, and “ French 
Pattern Modelling.” Miss Prince Browne’s aim in this book is to make 
the study of the Art of Cutting Outas simple and economical as possible. 

NEW VOLUME BY MRS. C. S. PEEL. 

Household Management 

By the Author of los. a Head Per Week, The New Home, etc. 
Cr. 8vo, 3f. 6 d. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
lOf. A HEAD PER WEEK FOR HOUSEBOOKS. 

[5th Edition, 3^. 6 d, 

THE NEW HOME. [New and Revised Edition in preparation. 
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Life and Letters of H. Taine 

1828-1852 

Translated by MRS. R. L. DEVONSHIRE. 

Ex. Cr, 8vo. 75. 6 d, net 

STANDARD : “ Most valuable, not only as giving a picture of 
the youth of a very strong man, but for the light it throws on the 
more wholesome sides of French life.” 

ATHENiEUM : ‘‘ Every reader of these letters will find some- 
thing to give him pleasure.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH : ‘‘ This is a strong, manly, and health- 
ful book — the picture of a noble mind, reflective and full of philo- 
sophy, particularly instinctive and suggestive in a rushing, struggling, 
sciolistic age like the present.” 

A Book of Essays 

By G. S. STREET 

Author of The Trials of the Bantocks^ etc. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 

DAILY CHRONICLE : “ He has a fine taste in letters, and 
he has matured a style which is conspicuously his own . . . 

there is scarcely a page in this book without a stimulating idea.” 

THE TIMES : “ Mr. Street is at his best in his t^w Book of 
Essays. The English Essay seems to live again in not a few of 
these papers.” 

The Campaign of Adowa and 
the Rise of Menelik 

By G. F. H. BERKELEY 

Demy 8vo, with Maps. Price 75. 6d, net. 

The Prevention of Disease 

Prophylaxis in Surgery Operations — ^The Treatment of Fractures 
and Dislocation — Wounds — Deformities and Tumours— Medicine 
and Insanity. 

Translated f'om the German, 

Edited with Introduction by H. TIMBRELL BULSTRODE. 
Price 3 IX. 6 d, net. 
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Standard Works 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. A reprint of Sir Walter Scott’s fivourite 
Edition. With all the original Plates and Vignettes re>engraved. 
48 Vols. F^cap. 8 VO, cloth, paper label, u. Sd, net per vol. 

BQ 3 WELUS LIFE OF JOHNSON. Lihrai^ Edition. Edited by 
Augustine Birrell, Q.C. With Frontispiece in Photogravure to 
each volume by Alexander Ansted. 6 Vols. F’cap. 8vo, Cloth 
gilt, or paper label uncut. 1 2/. net the set. Also half-leather, i 8j. 
net the set. Limited Edition. Illustrated with 100 Portraits selected 
by Ernest Radford. 6 Vols. Crown 8vo. Bound in buckram, 
paper label, gilt top. Price 36/. net. 

BOSWELL^S ACCOUNT OF DR. JOHNSON’S TOUR TO THE 
HEBRIDES. Library' Edition. Uniform with the Lije. With 
Photogravure Frontispieces. Cloth gilt or paper label. 4/. net the 
set. Also in half leather. 6/. net the set. 

CONSTABLE’S TIME TABLE OF MODERN HISTORY, a.d. 
400-1870. Arranged by M. Morison. Contains Parallel Genea- 
logical Tables, Chart of Ancient and Modem History, Maps, etc. 
160 pages. 15 by 12. 12/. 6 d. net. 

ENGLISH REPRINTS. Edited by Professor Edward Arber. 30 Vols. 
F’cap. 8vo. Prices from is. net. 

ENGLISH SCHOLARS’ LIBRARY. Edited by Professor Edward 
Arber. 15 Vols.* 8vo. Prices from is. 6 d. net. 

SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE. Edited by Kate M. Warren. In 6 
Vols. F’cap. 8 VO. u. 6 d. net each. Also Art Canvas, gilt extra, 
with Photogravure Frontispieces ; complete in case, 1 5/. net the set. 


Constable’s Library of Travel and Biography 

Demy 8vo. 61. per volume. 


THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FOR 
NORTH AMERICA. By A. G. 
BKAnLf;Y. Illustrated. 

FARTHEST NORTH. By Fkidtjof 
Nansen. With Illustrations and Maps. 

THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN, 1815. 
By Captain William Siborne. Fully 
Illustrated. 

AMONG THE HIMALAYAS. By 
Major L. A. Waddell, LL.D.. With 
Illustrations by A. D. M’Cormjck, and 
from Photographs. 


THE ALPS FROM END TO END. By 
Sir William Martin Conway. With 
Illustrations by A. D. M’Cormick. 

THE KINGDOM OF THE YELLOW 
ROBE (SIAM). By Ernest Young. 
Illustrated bv A. E. Norbury, R.C.A., 

RUPERT, PRINCE PALATINE. By 
Eva Scott, late scholar of Somerville 
College, Oxford. With Photogiavure 
Frontispiece. 

THE HOUSEHOLD OF THE LAFAY- 
ETTES. By Edith Sichel. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece. 


The Stories of Samuel Lover 

New and cheaper complete uniform Edition. Edited with an introduction and notes 
by D. J. O’Donoghue. In 6 vols., large crown 8vo, 31. 6d. each. 

Vol. 1. HANDY ANDY. Vol. 2. RORY O’MORE. 

„ 3. TREASURE TROVE ; or “ HE WOULD BE A GENTLEMAN.’* 

„ 4. LEGENDS AND STORIES OF IRELAND {ist Series). 

„ 5. LEGENDS AND STORIES OF IRELAND (2«</ Series.) 

„ 6. FURTHER STORIES OF IRELAND. 

Tkr last volume includes Stories v/kich have never been previously collected. 

WHITEHALL REVIEW : “A capital reprint, in most artistically designed covers, and beauti* 
fully printed on special paper— this is incontestably one of tlie cheapest and best editions on the 
marlccL'* 
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POCKET EDITION OF THE 


Novels of George Meredith 

In 15 Volumes. 

Printed on thin opaque paper, specially manufactured for this Edition, 
bound in red cloth, gilt lettered on back and side, gilt top, 2s, 6 d, net per 
volume, or 3/. 6</. net in full leather per volume. 


The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel. 

Beauchamp’s Career. 

The Egoist. 

Diana of the Crossways. 
Evan Harrington. 

Sandra Belloni. 

Vittoria. 

Rhoda Fleming. 


The Adventures of Harry 
Richmond. 

One of our Conquerors. 
Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta. 

The Amazing Marriage. 

The Shaving of Shagpat. 

The Tragic Comedians. 

Short Stories. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 


Works of W^illiam Shakespeare 

In 20 imperial i6mo volumes with coloured titlc>page and end-papers, 
and a specially designed coloured illustration to each Play by well known 
artists. The title-page and illustrations printed on Japanese vellum ; cloth 
gilt, gilt top, with headband and bookmarker. Price 2/. 6^. net per Vol. 


ILLUSTRATED BV 

VoL. 1. — The Cometly of Errors 

L. Leslie Brooke 
Love’s Labour’s Lost L. Leslie Brooke 
VoL. 2. — Two Gentlemen of Verona 

G. P. Jacomb Hood 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream 

L, Leslie Brooke 

VoL, 3. — The Taming of the Shrew 

L. Leslie Brooke 
The Winter's Tale Henry J. Ford 
VoL. 4. — The Merry Wives of Windsor 

W. D. Eden 

All’s Well that Ends Well 

Estelle Nathan 

Vol. 5. — The Merchant of Venice 

Byam Shaw 

Much Ado about Nothing 

Eleanor F. Brickdale 
Vol. 6 .— Twelfth Night 

Eleanor F. Brickdale 
As You like It G. P. Jacomb Hood 
Vol. 7. — Measure for Measure 

Estelle Nathan 
The Tempest Henry J. Ford 

VoL. 8. — Henr)'^ VI., Parts I. and II. 

Patten Wilson 


ILLUSTRATED BV 

Vol. 9. — Henry VI., I’t III, Patten Wilson 
King John . Patten Wilson 

Vol. 10. — King Richard II. Patten Wilson. 

King Richard III. . Byam Shaw 
Vol. II. — King Henry IV., Parts I. & II. 

Patten Wilson 

Vol. 12, — King Henry V. Patten Wilson. 

King Henry VIII. L. Leslie Brooke 
VoL. 13. — Julius Ciesar Patten Wilson 
Titus Andronicus . Robert Sauber 
VoL. 14. — Romeo and Juliet 

G. P. Jacomb Hood 
Macbeth . . Eleanor F. Brickdale 

Vol. 13. — Othello . Eleanor F. Brickdale 
Troilus and Cressida John D. Batten 
Vol. 16. — Hamlet . , Gerald Moira 

King Lear . . , Frank C. Cowper 

Vol. 1 7. — Antony and Cleopatra 

L. Leslie Brooke 
Timon of Athens . Gerald Moira 
Vol, 18. — Cymbelinc . Patten Wilson 

Coriolanus . . L. Leslie Brooke 

Vol. 19. — Pericles . L, Leslie Brooke 

Venus and Aden's Robert Sauber 
Vol. 20. — Sonnets . . Estelle Nathan 

Poems 
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Constable’s Royal Story Books 

Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 

Crown 8vo. 35. td, each. 

The King’s Story Book 

Illustrated by Harrison Miller. 

The Queen’s Story Book 

Illustrated by W. H. Robinson. 

The Prince’s Story Book 

Illustrated by H. S. Banks. 

The Princess’s Story Book 

Illustrated by Helen Stratton. 

Historical Stories collected out of English Romantic Literature in illustration of the 
Reigns of English Monarchs from the Conquest to Queen Victoria^ 
DAILY CHRONICLE : ‘‘ An ideal prize book for young 
people, as it is calculated to encourage in them a love •of their 
country’s history.” 

WEEKLY SUN : “ The Primers Story Book is the story book 
of the year.” • 

The Man Who Knew Better 

A Christmas Tale by Tom Gallon, 

Illustrated by Gordon Browne. New Edition. Price 31. 6 d, 
BRITISH WEEKLY : «A rare success.” 

With the Flag at Sea 

By Walter Wood. Illustrated by Seppings Wright. 
New Edition. Price 31. 6 d. 

SCOTSMAN : “Just the sort to suit a boy who glories in 
sea fights.” 

Beyond the Border 

By Walter Douglas Campbell. Illustrated by Helen Stratton. 
New Edition (the 5th). Price 35. 6 d. 

Historical Novels and Romances 

Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 

Crown 8vo. Fully illustrated. 31. 6 d. per Volume. Cloth gilt. 
LORD LYTTON — Harold, the Last of the Saxons. 
CHARLES MACFARLANE— The Camp of Refuge. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY— Westward Ho! 

CHARLES MACFARLANE — Reading Abbey. 
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THE NEW QUARTERLY 

The Ancestor 

An Illustrated Quarterly Review of County 
and Family History Heraldry and 
Antiquities 

Edited by OSWALD BARRON, F.S.A. 

Large Super Royal^ in paper boards. 55. net Quarterly. 

Amongst the contributors to the Ancestor are the 
Earl of Malmesbury, Sir George Sitwell, Lady Victoria 
Manners, Sir H. Maxwell Lyte, Lady Knightley of Faws- 
ley, W. A. Lindsay, W. Pailey Baildon, W. H. B. Bird, 
Horace Round, Andrew Lang, Walter Rye, J. C. Cox, 
Rev. A. Wilson, and W. H. St. John Hope. 

THE BOOKMAN says; “ This attractive quarterly. . 

The contents are extremely varied, the writing is good, the illustra- 
tions are extremely interesting.” 

THE OUTOOK says : ‘‘ This new quarterly, stately of aspect, 
printed in noble type, and with numerous full-page plates, promises 
to be a veritable mine of county and family history, heraldry, an- 
tiquities, and similar lore.” 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE says : ‘‘ The second number of 
this beautifully produced quarterly is if anything more varied and 
attractive than the first,” 

THE SPHERE says : How admirably that new quarterly 

The Ancestor is being done ! The second number is quite as good 
as the first.” 

THE ATHENiEUM says : “Thoroughly original in scope and 
style. The publishers are to be congratulated on its effective appear- 
ance.” 

THE SPECTATOR says : “We offer a very hearty welcome 
to this the first number of a new quarterly review of county and 
family history, heraldry, and antiquities.” 

THE TIMES says : “ Such a new departure is certainly designed 
to fill a want which has long been felt, and the names of the contri- 
butors guarantee the accuracy and importance of its contents.” 

The St. George’s Kalendar 1903 

Contains 12 full-page Colour Plates of coats of arms 
with full description to each. Price is. net. 
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FICTION 

Crown 8 VO, 6s. each. 

The Wings of the Dove 

• By HENRY JAMES 

The Success of Mark Wyngate 

By UNA SILBERRAD, Author of Princess Plucky etc. 

The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft 

By GEORGE GISSING, Author of Grub Street^ etc. 

The Forerunner 

The Romance of Leonardo da Vinci 
By MEREJKOWSKI, Author of The Death of the Gods. 

From a Thatched Cottage 

By ELEANOR HAYDEN, Author of Travels Round our Village. 

“ Unofficial ” 

By the Hon. Mrs. WALTER FORBES, Author of Dumb^ 

A Gentleman^ etc. 

Tangled Up in Beulah Land 

By J. P. MOWBRAY, Author of A Journey to Nature^ etc. 

Illustrated. 

The Maid-at-Arms 

By R. W. CHAMBERS, Author of Cardigan^ 

The King in Yellow^ etc. 

MARTA. By Paul Gwynne. 

THE BLAZED TRAIL. By Stewart E. White, Author of 
The Westerners. Illustrated. 

THE BATTLE GROUND. By Ellen Glasgow, Author of 
The Voice of the People^ etc. 

A BOOK OF STORIES. By G. S. Street, Author of The 
Trials of the Bantocks.^ etc. 

ELM A TREVOR, By Florence Darnley and R. Li. Hodgson. 

Mary Johnston’s Famous Novels 

AUDREY 

THE OLD DOMINION 
^ BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY 
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Mutual Life Assurance 

ON THE 

most moderate terms 

In the selection of an Assurance Office for the purpose 
of providing Capital Sums at Death to meet Family 
Settlements, Partnership or other Business Arrange- 
ments, Estate Duties, etc., the main question, after 
that of Absolute Security, is which Office will provide 
this Fund on the most moderate terms, without sacrifice 
of the valuable right to participate in the Surplus. 

The system of the 

Scottish Provident 
Institution 

is specially suited for such requirements. The Premiums are so 
moderate that, at usual ages for assuring, /'1200 or 12 50 may 
be secured from the first for the yearly payment which is 
generally charged (with profits) for ;^iooo only — ^the £200 or 
£250 being equivalent to an immediate and certain Bonus. 

The Whole Surplus goes to the Policyholders, on a system 
at once safe and equitable — no share being given to those by 
whose early death there is a loss to the Common Fund. 

More than 65 per cent of the Members who died during last jrear were 
entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that the Premiums do not as 
a rule exceed the non-profit rates of other Offices, were on the avenge 
equal to an addition of over 50 per cent to the Policies which participated. 

The Accumulated Funds exceed £12,000,000 

LQiNDOK: Na 17 KINO WILLIAM STRBBT, B.O. 

WnST END OFFICE: 17 PALL MALL, AW. 

HBAD OFFIOB: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURaH. 



The Scottish Provident Institution 

T he i>IB£CTORS' report for the jrear ending Slst December 
1901 was one of more than usual interat, embracing not m^ly a 
record of tlie year's transactions, but also a statement of the Results of 
the Eighth SEprsaiNiAL Investigation with Division of Subplus. ^ 

EXTEACTS FROM REPORT. 

FTsw Assubanoes completed, £1,149,000. Fbemiuxs, £64,800. 

Total Fbemiems, £706, 600. Total Income, £1,157,100. 

Claims, imoluding Bonus Additionb*^ £614,600. 

* Mon tbon S6 iMr coat of the delms by death inn In napaet of Poltdes which had 
participated In the Bnrplni, and thefar Bonne Additiona aToxaged eoneldorably 
over CO per cent of the original Anueancea. 

The ACCUMULATED FUNDS amounted to £12,024,200. 

Inobbase of Funds in the year was £325,700. 

V 

SEPTENNIAL INVESTIQATION, 

Aeenmulated Tnnds. 

IN VIEW of the Septennial Investigation and Division of Surplus a minute ex- 
amination of the Investments and Securities held by the Institution has for some 
time been in progress. The examination was entrusted to a Committee of the 
Directors appointed for the purpose, and has now been completed in a thorough 
and exhaustive manner. 

In the case of Mortgages on Property, whether within the United Kingdom 
or without the United Kingdom (confined solely to Australia and United 
States), each Security has been considered in detail with revised rentals ; and, 
where thought desirable, fresh Valuations have been called for. 

In regard to the Marketable Securities, comprising Home, Colonial and 
Foreign Government Securities, Loans on Municipal Rates, Railway and 
other Bonds, Debenture and Preference Stocks, etc. — ^^v/liich now represent 
rather more than 40 per cent of the Funds — it is satisfiictoiy to know that their 
value (taking the low prices which ruled at the end of the year) was considerably 
above the figure at which the Securities are stated in the Balance-Sheet 

At last Investigation it was considered desirable to set aside a sum of £70,000 
as an Investment Reserve Fund, in view of any possible loss or depreciation in 
the value of certain Securities ; but it has not been needful to draw upon that 
Fund, and the Committee were of opinion that it is not necessary to continue 
any special Reserve, and that the sum of £70,000 may therefore be set free. 
They had no hesitation in reporting that all the Loans are well secured, and 
that the Investments, taken as a whole, are worth more than the amount at 
which they ftai^ in the books. 

It is matter for congratulation that the Committee's investigation into the 
pontsonof Funds — amounting to the lar^e sum of £12,150,000 — has proved 
so ^nently satisfactory, including as it does a period of exceptional depressiooi 
in tiis value of bigh-claM securities. 




The Scottish Provident Institution 


Yalnatioa of Id&bOittoB. 

Mortality Table.— The Directors have adopted for the purposes of the 
present Valuation the new Table oi Mortality compiled by the Institute and 
Faculty of Actuaries^ in place of the "Actuaries Experience Table fonncrly 

in use. Only the net premiums have been taken credit for in the Valuation^ 
the whole " loading/’ or difference between the net premiums and the premiums 
actually payable^ being reserved for expenses and contingencies. Additiomd 
reserves have been made for loading in respect of assurances effected by single 
payment and terminable premiums. 

Rate of Interest. — At all Valuations prior to the last the rate of interest 
assumed was 4 per cent. Seven yms ago the rate was reduced to Sj per cent, 
it being then the view of the Directors &at such a change was advisable in the ‘ 
interests of the Members generally. Since that time the tendency has un- 
doubtedly continued to be towards a reduction in the earning power of mon^ 
on first-class securities ; and, while bearing in mind that the principles of this 
Institution do not require that its reserves shall be such as to provide future 
bonuses in return for high premiums, the Directors, on the recommendation of 
the Manager and after full consideration, have come to the conclusion that it 
would be prudent to take a further step in reduckig the rate of interest to be 
assumed in the calculation, for determining the amount of Surplus. They 
therefore instructed that the rate of 3 per cent be assumed in the case of all 
the Policies, with the exception of the oldest class, viz. the participating Policies 
which have been in existence long enough to receive a second addition at the 
present division, which shall continue to be valued at 8^ per Ant It will thus 
be seen that, even if no further general reduction in the rate of interest were 
to be made, valuations would automatically, by the gradual fiiUing in of the 
older Policies, come to be on a 3 per cent basis throughout 

On these data the Investigation has been made, and the following is the 
REPORT of the iNVEsncATioN Comuittee : — 

The Committee find that the Funds on hand, after providing for all 
existing claims, amount to ^024,211 ; 10 : 4 ; and that the calculated 
liability of all prospective claims under the Assurance and Annuity 
^ntracts amounts to the sum of jP10,517,171, — ^showing a Surplus of 
J?l,581,340 : 10 : 4, brought out as follows : — 

Life Assurance and Annuity Fund as at Slst 

December 1901 £12,024,211 10 4 

Intermediate Bonuses paid during the Septennium 74,300 0 0 

£12,098,511 10 4 

Net LiADiUTY^nder Assurances and Annuities . 10,517,171 0 0 

Total Amount of Surplus . . « . £1,681,340 10 4 


This Sum, under deduction of <^4,300 already paid as intermediate 
Bonuses, and of £*354,970 retained as a Guarantee, now falls to be divided 
among 17,102 Policies entitled to participate. 




Scottish Provident 
Institution 


TABLE OP PREMIUMS BY DIEPERENT IXODES Of PAYMENT 

For AsBuranoe of £100 at Death— With Profits. 


Ad|iul 
Fra^ium 

I ' 9fi ' I on 

during Life, 



£ t. 

d. 

£ e. d. 

21 

1 14 

4 

2 6 10 

22 

1 16 

0 

2 7 6 

23 

1 15 

9 

2 8 2 

24 

1 16 

7 

2 8 11 

25 

1 17 

6 

2 9 8 

26 

1 18 

4 

2 10 5 

27 

1 19 

8 

2 11 8* 

28 

2 0 

3 

2 12 L 

29 

1 2 1 

3 

2 13 0 



lai LIMITED ^TO ; ' < 

'/ i 

/A«l 

16 

Faymouts. 

10 ' 
Payments. 

^ Payment ' 

Birth- 

day. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ «. A 


S 8 6 

4 6 7 

85 8 0 

21 

3 4 6 

4 6 10 

35 14 0 

22 

8 5 4 

4 8 8 

86 6 0 

23 

8 6 4 

4 9 7 

86 18 0 

24 

8 7 6 

4 11 0 

87 11 0 

25 

3 8 6 

4 12 6 

88 4 0 

26 

3 0 7 

4 14 0 

88 17 0 

27 

3*10 8 

4 16 7 

89 11 0 

28 

3 11 11 

4 17 2 

40 5 0 

29 

8 18 2 

4 18 10 

40 19 0 

*30 

8 14 5 

6 0 7 

41 14 0 

31 

3 15 8 

5 2 4 

42 9 0 

32 

8 17 0 

6 4 2 

43 4 0 

33 

8 18 5 

6 6 0 

44 0 0 

34 

8 19 11 

6 7 11 

44 16 0 

35 

4 14 

6 9 11 

46 18 0 

36 

4v 2 11 

6 11 11 

46 10 0 

37 

4 4 6 

5 14 0 

47 7 0 

38 

4 6 2 

6 16 1 

48 4 0 

39 

4 7 11 

6 18 4 

49 2 0 

t40 

4 9 10 

6 0 9 

60 0 0 

41 

4 11 11 

6 3 4 

60 19 0 

42 

4 14 0 

6 6 11 

51 18 0 

43 

4 16 S 

6 8 7 

52 17 0 

44 

4 18 6 

6 11 4 

68 16 0 

45 

6 0 11 

6 14 2 

64 16 0 

46 

6 3 4 

6 17 0 

65 16 0 

47 

5 6 10 

6 19 11 

66 16 0 

48 

6 8 6 

7 8 0 

67 16 0 

49 

5 11 2 

7 6 1 

58 17 0 

50 


{The uiual Rates of other Offices differ little from these Fremiums.] 

* A person of 80 may secure £1000 at death, by a yearly payment, during Z^e, of £21 :8 :4. 

TMi iVmrtiim wouUsMwraBs «bH*k<rf swurt ^wtta l>n«l(i/ 008 Irntfod eTBlOOIt 

OB, he may secure £1000 by 25 yearly payments of £86 : 10 :2— beiny Hmfrtt c/payment 1>^ age 6A 
t At age 4a the Fiemium eeaeing age 66 is, for £1000, £82 : 10 : 2-«bout the same as most Offices 

require during the whole term of life. Before the Fremiums have ceased, the Follcy will have shared In 
at least one division of surplus. To Rnfessional Men and others, whose income is dependent on oontinn* 
anee of health, the Iknitcd payment system la specially recommended. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.'s 

QUARTERLY LIST. 

r ^ 

ANNO UNCEMENTS. 

NEW WORK BY MR. RIDER HAGGARD. 

RURAL ENGLAND. 

By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 

Author of 'A Farmer's Year' Ac. 

With 23 Agricultural Maps and 56 Illustrations from Photographs, 
2 vols. 8vo. \Ncarly ready. 

In this book (with muih added nuittcr) Mr. Haggard has incorpor- 
ated the substance of the tetters contributed by him last year to the ‘ Daiiy 
Express' which dealt with his investigations into the agricultural and 
social state of the majority of the English counties. The work furnishes 
a record of the rural conditions preiuuling in those parts of England visited 
by the author in 1901 arid 1902, andy together with the evidence collected^ sets 
before the public the conclusions at which he has arrived and the remedies 
which are, in his opinion^ necessary to retain a larger proportion of its 
population on the laml, 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE 
RIGHT HON. FRIEDRICH MAX MULLER. 

Edited by his WIFE. 

With Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations, 

[Nearly ready, 

A 


2 vols. 8vo. 



2 Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.*S LIST — Announcements* 

Andrew Lang. 

J ames the Sixth and the Gowrie Mystery. 

By Andrew Lang. With Gowrie’s Coat of Arms in 
colour, 2 Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations. 
8 VO. I2J. 6^. net. {Ready* 

This book tries to throw new lighi^ from contemporary manuscripts 
hitherto unpublished^ on the unsolved problem of the ‘ Gowrie Conspiracy * 
and on its sequel in the affair of Logan of Rcstalrig in 1608-1609. 
One factor in the problem is definitely settled, and the author trusts that he 
has demonstrated the innocence of the king. 

Reproductions of handwriting, in the matter of the disputed plot-letters, 
portraits, and pictures of Falkland Palace, Restalrig, Dirleton, and 
Fastcastle are given. 

The Right Rev. William Stubbs, D.D. 

Historical Introductions to the ‘ Rolls 

Series.’ By William Stubbs, D.D. formerly Bishop of 
Oxford,^ Regius Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford. Collected and Edited by ARTHUR 
Hassall, M.A. Student, Tutor, and sometime Censor of 
Christ Church, Oxford. 8vo. I2s. €>d. net. \N early ready. 

The Introductions in this volume are from the following issues : — 
^ Memorials of St. Dunstan,^ * The Historical Works of Master Ralph de 
Dicetoi ‘ The Chronicle of the Reigns of Henry //. and Richard I., A.D. 1 169- 
1192; known commonly under the name of Benedict of Peterborough^ 
Vol. II. ; ‘ The Chronicle of Roger of Hovenden^ Vols. III., IV.; ‘ Chronicles 
and Memorials of the Reign of Richard Vols. I., II., Itinerarium ; ‘ The 
Historical Collections of Walter of Coventry * ; ‘ Chronicles of the Reigns of 
Edward I. and Edward Vols. I., II. 


Bernard Mallet. 

Mallet du Pan and the French Revo- 

lution. By BERNARD Mallet. With Photogravure Por- 
trait. 8vo. {In the press* 

Count Frederick Kielmansegge. 

Diary of a Journey to England in the 

Years 1761-1762. By Count Frederick Kielmansegge. 
With 4 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. SJ. net \Ready. 
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Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 

The Beginning of the World : Twenty- 

five Pictures by Edward Burne-Jones. Medium 4to. 
boards, js. 6d. net. [Nearly ready. 

A Prospectus will be sent on application. 

The Rev. the Hon. IV. E. Bowen. 

Edward Bowen ; a Memoir. 

With Appendices. By the Rev. the Hon. W. E. BowEN. 
With 3 Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations. 
8vo. \In the press. 

The subject of this Memoir was the well-known Assistant- Master at 
Harrow^ and the author of Harronv Songs' 

Hurrell Froude: Some Reprints and 

Reprinted Comments. With a Biographical Preface by 
the Editor, L. I. Guiney. With Illustrations. 8vo. 

\In the press. 

Edited by H. H. S. Pearse. 

Records of Lumsden’s Horse. 

Edited by H. H. S. PEARSE. With a Map, and numerous 
Portraits and Illustrations in the Text. 4to. \In the press, 
-jj.'' This book will give a full account of the formation of the Force and 
the services rendered by it during the Boer War. Details are also given of 
the subscription list and expendifurcy and of the names of the men. 

By the Author of ' The Life of 
Sir Kenelm Digby.’ 

Rochester, and other Literary Rakes of 

the Court of Charles II. with some Account of their 
Surroundings. By the Author of ‘ The Life of Sir Kcnclm 
Digby,* ‘The Life of a Prig,* &c. With Portraits. 8vo. 
1 6 s, \Nearly ready, 

Frank J. Scott. 

The Portraitures of Julius Caesar: a 

Monograph. By Frank J. Scott. With many Full- 
page Plates and Illustrations in the Text. Small 4to. 

\Nearly ready, 
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IVinston Spencer Churchill, M.P. 

The River War: an Historical Account 

of the Reconquest of the Soudan. By Winston Spencer 
Churchill, M.P. Edited by Colonel F. Rhodes, D.S.O. 
New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition. In One Volume. 
With Photogravure Portrait of Viscount Kitchener of 
Khartoum, and 22 Maps and Plans. 8vo. lox. (>d. net. 

\Ready. 

The oripnal text has been reduced by the omission of some personal 
impressions and opinions^ and ivhat remains has been thoroughly revised in 
the light of better infortnation on subsequent events, A new chapter has 
been added describing the ultimate destruction of the Khalifa and the end of 
the war. 

HARVARD HISTORICAL STUDIES-f'^^. IX. 

The Anglican Episcopate and the 

American Colonies. By Arthur Lyon Cross, Ph.D. 
Instructor in History in the University of Michigan. 8vo. 
I Of. (id. \Nearly ready, 

Henry H. Bonnell. 

Charlotte Bronte, George Eliot, Jane 

Austen : Studies in their Works. By Henry H. 
Bonnell. Crown 8vo. [In the press. 

Old English Songs and Dances. 

Decorated in Colour by Graham Robertson. Royal 4to. 
42J. net. {Nearly ready. 

Contents.— Songs ; O Mother, a Hoop— The Song of Willow— Blue 
Muslin— Crimson Velvet— Love Lies Bleeding — Troy Town — The Garden 
of Weeds— Courtiers, Courtiers !— O the Trees, They are so High !— Cupid^s 
Gardens. Dances : Barley Break— Put on Thy Smock o* Monday— The 
Shaking of the Sheets— Lusty Gallant— Bobbing Joan— Donkyn Dargeson. 

Ashton R. Willard. 

The Land of the Latins. 

By Ashton R. Willard, Author of ‘ Modem Italian 
Art.' With 1 1 Illustrations from Photographs. Crown 8vo. 
5#. net [Nearly ready. 
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Jagadis Chunder Bose, M.A. Cantab. 

Response in the Living and Non-Living. 

By Jagadis Chunder Bose, M.A.Cantab. D.Sc.Lond. 
Professor, Presidency College, Calcutta. With 117 Illus- 
trations. 8vo. loj. 6rf. [Ready, 

This volume describes experimental investigations on animal^ 
vegetable.^ and inorganic substances regarding their response to stimulus, 
'these researches slmv that the effects of fatiguCy stimulantSy depressants^ and 
poisons are alike in the organic and inorganiCy and demonstrate that the 
response phenomena in the Hiving'^ have been foreshadowed in the ^non^ 
living^ 

This work is an amplification of Papers read before the Royal Society y 
the Royal Institutiony Linnean Societyy and the International Science 
Congressy Paris, 

Alb. Klocker. 

Fermentation Organisms in the Theory 

and Practice of the Alcoholic Fermentation Industi}', 
with special reference to the Construction and Work of 
Laboratories for the Physiology and Technology of Fer- 
mentation. By Alb. Klocker, Assistant in the Carlsberg 
Laboratory, Copenhagen. Translated from the'Cerman by 
G. E. Allan, B.Sc. Lecturer in the University of Birming- 
ham, and J. H. Millar, F.I.C. formerly Lecturer in the 
British School of Malting and Brewing, and Revised by 
the Author. With 146 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo. 

[In the press. 

Kenneth IV. Goadby, L.D.S.Eng. 

The Mycology of the Mouth : a Text- 

Book of Oral Bacteria. By Kenneth W. Goadby, 

L. D.S.Eng. D.P.H.Camb. L.R.C.P. M.R.C.S. Bacteriologist 
and Lecturer on Bacteriology, National Dental Hospital, 
&c. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. [In the press. 

James Sully, M.A. LL.D. 

An Essay on Laughter: its Forms, its 

Cause, its Development, and its Value. By James Sully, 

M, A. LL.D. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 
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Mrs. Percy Frankland, F.R.M.S. 

Bacteria in Daily Life. 

By Mrs. PERCY Fkankland, F.R.M S. Crown 8vo. 

[/« the press. 

** The hygienic applications of Bacteriology in regard to watcr^ milky 
airy disease and agriculture are some of the questions discussed by the light of 
the latest investigations •which have been made in these directions. The 
author has endeavoured to deal laith the subject in a manner both intelligible 
and interesting to mn-scientific fcoplcy <while sacnficing nothing to secure 
acatracy in regard to the facts brought fonvard. 

Arthur John Booth, M.A. 

The Discovery and Decipherment of 

the Trilingual Cuneiform Inscriptions. By Arthur 
John Booth, M.A. With a Plan of Persepolis. 8vo. 
14s. net. [Ready. 

Paul Fountain. 

The Great Mountains and Forests of 

South America. By Paul Fountain, Author of ‘The 
Great Deserts and Forests of North America.’ With 
Portrait and 7 Illustrations. 8vo. loj. (xi, net. 

[/» October. 

Captain H. F. Thuillicr 

The Principles of Land Defence, and 

their Application to the Conditions of To-day. By Captain 
H. F. Thuillier, R.E. With Maps and Plans. 8vo. 

[Nearly ready. 

Braham Joseph Diplock. 

A New System of Heavy Goods Trans- 
port on Common Roads. By Braham JOSEPH DiPLOCK, 
With 27 Illustrations. 8vo. \Nearly ready. 

Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey, Bart. 

The Cross-Bow: its History, Construe- 

tion and Management. By Sir Ralph Pavne-Gallwev, 
Bart. Author of ‘Letters to Young Shooters’ &c. With 
numerous Illustrations. Medium 4to. [In ike press. 
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tv. IV. F. Pullen, IVH. SC. M.I.M.E. 
Mechanics : Theoretical, Applied, and 

Experimental. By W. W. F. Pullen, Wh. Sc. M.I.M.E. 
A.M.I.C.E. Author of ‘Experimental Engineering' &c. 
With 318 Diagrams and numerous Examples. Crown 8vo. 
6rf. \Ready. 

John Thornton, M.A. 

Elementary Biology, Descriptive and 

Experimental. By TOHN THORNTON, M.A. Author of 
‘ Elementary Physiography * &c. ; Head Master of the 
Central Higher Grade School, Bolton. With 180 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6 d. [Ready. 


Charles D. F. Phillips, M.D. 

Materia Medica, Pharmacology and 

Therapeutics : Inorganic Substances. By CHARLES D. F. 
PilILLTPS, M.D. LL.D. F.R.S.Edin. late Lecturer on 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics at the Westminster 
Hospital Medical School ; late Examiner in tW University 
of Edinburgh, &c. &c. New and Revised Edition. 
3 vo. [In the press. 

Alice Zinimern. 

Greek History for Young Readers. 

By Alice Zimmern. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 

[In the press. 

amcrican Ccacbcra Seriea. 

Edited by James E. Russeli^ Ph.D. Dean of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York. 

The Teaching of Chemistry and Physics 

in the Secondary School. By Alexander Smith, B.Sc. 
Ph.D. Associate Professor of Chemistry in the University 
of Chicago ; and Edwin H. Hall, Ph.D. Professor of 
Physics in Harvard University. With 21 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 6 s, net. [Ready. 
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tTbe Xibrar^ of practical tTbeoIo^i?. 

Edited by the Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, M.A. Canon and Chancellor of 
St. Paul's ; and the Rev. Darwell Stone, M.A. Principal of 
the Missionary College, Dorchester. 

Sunday. 

By the Rev. W. B. TREVELYAN, M.A. Vicar of St 
Matthew’s, Westminster. Crown 8vo. Sr. [/« a few days. 

The Christian Tradition. 

By the Rev. LEIGHTON Pullan, M.A. Fellow of St 
John Baptist’s College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. sr. 

{Nearly ready. 

IVilHam Bright^ D.D. 

The Age of the Fathers : being Chapters 

in the History of the Church during the Fourth and Fifth 
Centuries. By the late William Bright, D.D. Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of 
Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church. Edited by WALTER 
Lock, D.D. Warden of Keble College, Oxford, and C. H. 
Turner, M.A. Magdalen College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 
28 j . net. [Nearly ready, 

IVilliam Janies, LL.D. 

The Varieties of Religious Experience : 

a Study in Human Nature. Being the Gifford Lectures 
on Natural Religion delivered at Edinburgh in 1901-1902. 
By William James, LL.D. &c. Professor of Philosophy at 
Harvard University ; Author of ‘ The Will to Believe * &c. 
8 VO. I2.f. net [Second Edition now ready, 

Alfred G Mortimer, D.D. 

The Creeds : an Historical and Doctrinal 

Exposition of the Apostles', Nicene, and Athanasian 
Creeds. By the Rev. Alfred G. Mortimer, D.D. 
Rector of St. Mark’s, Philadelphia ; Author of ‘ Catholic 
Faith and Practice ’ &c. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 
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Herbert Kelly. 

England and the Church : Her Calling 

and its Fulfilment Considered in Relation to the Increase 
and Efficiency of her Ministry. By HERBERT Kelly, 
Director of the Society of the Sacred Mission, Mildenhall, 
Suffolk; Author of ‘A History of the Church of Christ-* 
Crown 8vo. 4s, net. [In the press. 

spencer Jones, M.A. 

England and the Holy See: an Essay 

towards Reunion. By Spencer Jones, M.A. Rector of 
Batsford with Moreton-in-Marsh. With an Introduction 
by the Right Hon. VISCOUNT Halifax. Second and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d. net. 

[Ready. 

Rev. Jesse Brett, L:Th. 

‘Anima Christi ’ : Devotional Addresses. 

By the Rev. Jesse Brett, L.Th. Chaplain of All Saints* 
Hospital, Eastbourne. Fcp. 8vo. is. net. J^Ready. 

J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A. 

The Composition of the Hexateuch ; 

an Introduction, with Select Lists of Words and Phrases. 
By J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A. and an Appendix on 
Laws and Institutions by George Harford, M.A. 8vo. 
i8j, net. [Nearly ready. 

The contents of the book were originally issued as part of The 
Hexateuch^ according to the Reinsed Version. Arranged in its Constituent 
Documents by Members of the Society of Historical Theology^ Oxford. 
Edited^ with Introduction^ Notes, Marginal References, and Synoptical 
Tables, by J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A.Lond. and G. Harford- Batter sby, M.A. 
Oxon. 2 vols. 4io. 

Rev. Randolph H. McKim, D.D. 

The Gospel in the Christian Year : 

Parochial Sermons, Advent to Trinity. By Rev. Randolph 
H. McKim, D.D, Rector of Epiphany Church, Washington, 
U.S.A. [In the press. 
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Rev. W. R. Carsott. 

An Eucharistic Eirenicon. Reprinted, 

with Additions, from the Indian Church Quarterly Review. 
By the Rev. W. R. CARSON, Author of ‘ Sermons on Some 
Prerogatives of St. Peter.’ With an Introduction by the 
Right Hon. Viscount Halifax. 8vo. sewed, is. 6d. net, 
[Nearly ready, 

Alexander Denhanty B.A. 

Some Old Preachers : Menot, Maillard, 

Barletta, &c. A Study of their Sermons, their Merry 
Tales, their Serious Merit, and their Amusing^ Character- 
istics. By Alexander Denham, B.A. Crown 8vo. 

\In the press. 

Rev. J. Gurnhill, B.A. 

The Morals of Suicide. 

Vol. II. Part I : Reviews and Further Statistics. Part 2: 
An Essay on Personality. By the Rev. J. GURNIIILL, B.A. 
Scholar and Moral Science Prizeman of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. \Nearly ready. 

C. S. Baldwin. 

A College Manual of Rhetoric. 

By Charles Sears Baldwin, A.M. Ph.D. Assistant 
Professor in Yale University. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

{Nearly ready. 

MR. LANG’S CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR 1902. 

The Book of Romance. 

Edited by Andrew Lang. With 8 Coloured Plates and 
44 other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. gilt edge.s, fir. [Ready. 

THE ‘GOLLIWOQQ’ BOOK FOR 1902. 

The Golliwogg’s Air-Ship. 

With Coloured Pictures by FLORENCE K. UPTON and 
Verses by Bertha Upton. Oblong 4 to, fir. [Ready, 
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NEW STORY BY EDNA LYALL. 

The Burges Letters : a Record of Child 

Life in the Sixties. By Edna Lyall. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and 8 other Full-page Illustrations by 
Walter S. Stacey. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. [Ready, 

Alick’s Adventures. 

By G. R. With 8 Illustrations by JOHN Hassall. 
Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d, [Ready, 

Mary C. E. IVemyss. 

‘Things We Thought Of:’ Told from 

a Child’s Point of View. By Mary C. E. WemysS, Author 
of ‘All About All of Us.* With 8 Illustrations in Colour 
by Rosamond Praeger. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d, 

. [Nearly ready. 

Auto da F(5 and other Essays : some 

being Essays in Motion. By the Author of ‘ Essays in 
Paradox,* ‘Exploded Ideas,* ‘Times and Days.* Crown 8vo. 

\In the press, 

NEW NOVELS. 

The Manor Farm. 

By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell), Author of 
‘ Yeoman Fleetwood ’ &c. With Frontispiece by Ci-AUDF 
C. DU PRfi Cooper. Crown 8vo, 6s, [Ready, 

Life, the Interpreter. 

By Phyllis Bottome. Crown 8vo. 6j. \Ready. 

This is a story of life and •toorh in the East Eiui of London, 

The Disen tanglers. 

By Andrew Lang. With ^ Full-page Illustrations by 
H. J. Ford. Crown 8vo. 6s. [In the press. 

By the Ramparts of Jezreel : a Romance 

of Jehu, King of Israel. By Arnold Davenport, With 
Frontispiece by Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

[In the press. 
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WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

Edited by Lionel G. Robinson. 

Letters of Dorothea, Princess Lieven, 

during her Residence in London, 1812-1834. Edited by 

Lionel G. Robinson. With 2 Photogravure Portraits. 

8 VO. 14s, net. 

T/tese letters •were, with one or two exceptions, addressed to Princess 
Idei^etis brother. General Alexander Benckemorff, who, after a brilliant 
military career, was, on the accession of Nicholas L to the throne, appointed 
to a post of confidence, which until his death kept him in close relations with 
the Emperor, In his position as Chief of the Third Division he was also 
practically in chargi of the political police system of the Russian Empire, 
The letters now published are all that have been preserved, and they are 
printed without omitting anything but purely family matters, which would 
have no interest for the general public. They cover the whole period of 
Count (aftenxHirds Prince) Utifetis embassy in London, 


Mandell Creighton, D.D. 

Historical Essays and Reviews. 

By Mandell Creighton, D.D. D.C.L. LL.D. &c. late 
Bishop of London. Edited by Louise Creighton. 
Crown 8vo. Ss, net. 

Contents. — Dante— i4£neas Sylvius— A Schoolmaster of the Renais- 
sance— A Man of Culture— A Learned Lady of the Sixteenth Century— 
Wiclif— The Italian Bishops of Worcester— The Northumbrian Border— 
The Fenland— The Harvard Commemoration— The Imperial Coronation at 
Moscow. 

Reviews,— The Renaissance in Italy, J. A. Symonds— II Principe 
Machiavelli, edited by L. A. Burd— Life and Times of Machiavelli, 
Professor Pasquale Villari— Caterina Sforza, Count Pasolini— State 
Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII. edited by James Gairdner. 

NEW BOOK BY CANON NEWBOLT. 

Priestly Blemishes ; or, Some Secret 

Hindrances to the Realization of Priestly Ideals. A 
Sequel. Being a Second Course of Practical Lectures 
delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral to ‘Our Society’ and 
other Clergy in Lent 1902. By the Rev. W. C. E. 
Newbolt, M.A. Canon and Chancellor of St Paul’s 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d. 
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1>anM)ooft0 for tbe Clerov* 

Edited by the Rev. Arthur W. Robinson, B.D. Vicar of All Hallows 
Barking by the Tower. 

A Christian Apologetic. 

By the Very Rev. Wilford L. Robbins, D.D. Dean of 
Albany, Author of * An Essay toward Faith.’ Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d, net. 

The Study of the Gospels. 

By J. Armitage Robinson, D.D. Canon of Westminster 
and Chaplain in Ordinary to the King. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW* VOLUMES OF THE SILVER LIBRARY. 

History of Civilization in England. 

By Henry Thomas Buckle. New and Cheaper 
Impression. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. lor. 6S. 

Right Hon. Lord Avebury y P.C. F.R.S. 

The Origin of Civilisation ah3 the 

Primitive Condition of Man : Mental and Social Condition 
of Savages. By the Right Hon. Lord Avebury, P.C. 
F.R.S. D.C.L, &c. Sixth Edition. With numerous 
Additions. With 6 Plates and 20 Illustrations in the 
Text. 8vo. i 8 j. 

This was oriy^milly published in 1870. Lord Avebury does not 
change his views in any essential respect^ hut he discusses more fully some 
subjects^ particularly the religious question^ as to which he emphasises tht 
distifiction between Magic and Religionyand under the latter head the distinc- 
tion between devotional religion.^ an act of submission to^ ami Fetishism^ an 
attempt to dominate and control^ the spiritual power. 


Edited by George G. Chisholmy M.A. 

Longmans Gazetteer of the World. 

Edited by George G. Chisholm, M.A. B.Sc. Fellow of 
the Royal Geographical and Statistical Societies. Cheaper 
Reissue. Imperial 8vo. cloth, i8.r. net; half>morocco, 
21J. neb 
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SECOND EDITION. 

Edited by Stuart J. Reid. 

Memoirs of Sir Edward Blount, K.C.B. 

&c. Edited by STUART J. Reid, Author of ‘ The Life 
and Times of Sydney Smith * &c. With 3 Photogravure 
Plates. 8 VO. los. 6d net. 

* We have seldom read a more tunate people who seem to be always 
interesting book of this class.’ in the right place at the right 

Standard. moment.’ -Daily Chronicle. 

‘ From title-page to the end the ‘Though the writer of these 
work is of the greatest interest, and “ Memoirs ” is in his ninety-fourth 
teems with amusing and valuable year, his reminiscences have nothing 
anecdotes.’ — Graphic. of the garrulousness sometimes as- 

‘ In his long life Sir Edward sociated with old age. One could 
Blount has really enjoyed tremendous have done with more ^ them rather 
experiences, being one of those for- than with less.’ — ScotIman. 

Arthur Shadwell, M.A. 

Drink: Temperance and Legislation. 

By Arthur Shadwell, M.A. M.D.Oxon. Crown 8vo. 
net 

‘ Dr. Shadwell has certainly advocates of laissez faire on the 
cleared his mind of cant, and done other; but we feel sure that his 
all that man could do to clear the book will be recognised as a really 
minds of others. He will not please valuable contribution to the great 
the extremists on either side, the “ Drink ” question. ... A very re- 
prohibitionists on one hand, the . markable book.* — Spectator. 

John Guille Millais, F.Z.S. 

The Natural History of the British 

Surface-feeding Ducks. By JOHN GuiLLE MiLLAlS, F.Z.S. 
&c. Author of ‘The Wildfowler in Scotland,* ‘A Breath 
from the Veldt,* &c. With 6 Photogravures, and 66 Plates 
(41 in Colours) from Drawings by the Author, Archibald 
Thorburn, and from Photographs. Royal 4to. cloth, 
gilt top, £6. 6s, net. 

‘Destined to take a well-earned 1 one, and supplies many valuable 
place for some years to come as the | details connected with the change 
standard work on our surface-feed- j of plumage in wildfowl which have 
ing ducks.’ — NATURE. | not hitherto been brought to the 

‘ The book is a most instructive ! notice of naturalists.’ — Field. 

TAe Edition is restricted to 600 copies,^ each one being numbered. 
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/X \0s0sr\ r\r*A 

J. Walter Carr, M.D.Lond.; T. Pickering Pick, 
F.R.CS. ; Alban H. G. Doran, F.R.C.S. ; 
Andrew Duncan, M.D. 

The Practitioner’s Guide. 

By J. WAI.TER Carr, M.D.Lond. F.R.C.P. Physician 
Royal Free Hospital, Physician Victoria Hospital for 
Children, Joint Lecturer on Medicine, London (Royal Free 
Hospital) School of Medicine for Women ; T. PiCKERiNG 
Pick, F.R.C.S. Consulting Surgeon St. George’s Hospital 
and Victoria Hospital for Children ; Alban H. G. Doran, 
F.RC.S. Surgeon to the Samaritan Free Hospital ; 
Andrew Duncan, M.D. B.S.Lond. F.R.C.S. M.R.C.P. 
Physician Branch Hospital Seamen’s Hospital Society, 
Joint Lecturer on Tropical Medicine at London School of 
Tropical Medicine, Physician Westminster Dispensary, 
Fellow of King’s College, London. 8yo. 2is. net. 

DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 

The Scientific Writings of the late 

George Francis Fitzgerald, Sc.D. F.R.S. F.R.S.S. Fellow 
of Trinity College, and Erasmus Smithes Professor of 
Natural and Experimental Philosophy in the University 
of Dublin. Collected and Edited, with a Historical 
Introduction, by Joseph Lakmor, Sec.R.S. Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. With Portrait Svo. 15s. 

J. IV. Mellor, DSc. 

Higher Mathematics for Students of 

Chemistry and Physics. With Special Reference to Prac- 
tical Work. By J. W. Mellor, D.Sc. late Senior Scholar, 
and 1851 Exhibition Scholar, New Zealand University; 
Honorary Research Fellow, the Owens College, Manchester. 
With 142 Diagrams. Svo. 12s, 6 d. net. 

Emily Noyes Vanderpoel. 

Color Problems : a Practical Manual 

for the Lay Student of Color. By Emily Noyes 
Vanderpoel. With 117 Plates in Color. Svo. 2 IS. net. 
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Lucy Dale. 

The Principles of English Constitutional 

History. By Lucy Dale, late Scholar of Somerville 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 6 s. 


‘ We cannot refrain from giving a 
warm welcome to this book. It is a 
model of what popularisation should 
be. The writer is well informed. 


though not too much so; she ima- 
gines her public, and is able to 
produce what they will read.’ 

ATI|£NiEUM. 


Svante Arrhenius. 

A Text-Book of Electro-Chemistry. 

By Svante Arrhenius, Professor of Physics at the 
University of Stockholm. Translated from the German 
Edition by JOHN McCrae, Ph.D. With 58 Illustrations. 
8vo. gs. 6 d. net. 

Harry Brearley and Fred Ibbotson. 

The Analysis of Steel-Works Materials. 

By Harry Brearley and Fred Ibbotson, B.Sc.Lond. 
Demonstrator of Micrographic Analysis, University College, 
Sheffield. With 85 Illustrations. 8vo. 14^. net. 


Richard Marion Parkinson. 

Light Railway Construction. 

By Richard Marion Parkinson, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 
With 85 Diagrams. 8vo. loj. 6 d. net 

TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE. 

The Elements of Machine Design. 
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Art. I, — 1. The ^ Edinburgh Review * (1802-1902). 

2. On the Authorship of the First Hundred Numbers of the 
^ Edinburgh Review,* By W. A. Copingee. Privately 
printed- Manchester: 1895. 

3. The First Edinburgh Reviewers, Literary Studies, vol. 1 . 
"By Waltee Bagehot. Second edition. London : Long- 
mans. 1879. 

4. The Rev, Sydney Smith* s Miscellaneous WorTcs^ including 
his Contributions to the ^ Edinburgh Review,* LAigmans. 

5. The Life and Letters of Lord Jeffrey, By Lord Cockbuen. 
Edinburgh : A. and C. Black. 1852. 

6. Selected Correspondence of the late Maevey Napier, London : 
Macmillan. 1879. 

7. Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, By Sir Geoege 
Tee VEL VAN, Bart. London; Longmans. 1876. 

8. Memoirs of the Life of Henry Reeve, By John Knox 
Laughton. Second edition. London; Longmans. 1898. 

May 24, 1802, Francis Jeffrey wrote to a friend that 
^ the publication of the first number of * our Eeview has 
‘ been postponed till September, and I am afraid it will not 
‘ go on with much spirit even then. Perhaps we have 
‘ omitted the tide that was in our favour. We are bound 
^ for a year to the booksellers, and shall drag through that, 
‘ I suppose, for our own indemnification.’ A month later 
he writes that the Review will certainly appear in October. 
Jeffrey does not doubt that ‘it will make a respectable 
‘ appearance ’ as long as it lasts, but he contemplates the 
early dispersion of that brilliant set of young men by whom 
VOL. CXOVI. NO. OOOCII. U 
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it was being launched, and he makes tfie consolatory reflec- 
tion that he himself is at least only bound by his engage- 
ments to the first four numbers, and he ^ hardly expects the 
‘ Eeview itself to have a much longer life.* 

In October, 1802, the ‘ Edinburgh Eeview or Critical 
‘ “ Journal ** — to be continued quarterly ’ — was published by 
Constable, of Edinburgh, and Longman & Eees, of London. 
As is well known, Sydney Smith, the original projector of 
the Eeview, edited the first number; after which Jeffrey 
took up and retained the Editorship till 1829, when, on 
being unanimously elected by his brethren of the Scottish 
Bar (amongst whom a large proportion were Tories) their 
Dean of Faculty, he resigned the position he had held for 
twenty-seven years, rightly thinking that it was hardly 
fitting that thq official head of a great law corporation 
should continue to*^onduct an aggressively Whig journal. 
He withdrew accordingly completely from the direct manage- 
ment of the Eeview, and even ceased to be a regular con- 
tributor to its pages. 

Lord Jeffrey often declared himself ‘ a pessimist,* to the 
no small astonishment of many who found him in social inter- 
course the most cheerful and high-spirited as well as the 
most brilliant of men. But his real intimates knew his 
habitual tendency to augur unfavourably of the outcome of 
events in which he was deeply interested ; a tendency which 
certainly coloured, sometimes too strongly, the political out- 
look of the Eeview. 

On this occasion all fears and doubts as to the success of 
the new venture were quickly at an end. ^ The effect of the 
‘ first number,* we are told, ‘ was electrical, and instead of 
‘ expiring, as many wished, in their first effort, the force of 
^ the shock was increased by each subsequent discharge. It 
‘ is impossible for those who did not live at the time, and in 
^ the heart of the scene, to feel or almost to understand the 
^ impression made by the new luminary or the anxieties 
‘ with which its motions were observed.* So wrote Lord 
Cockburn in 1852, from personal recollection of events then 
half a century old. 

Another half-century has now passed, and it is permitted 
to us to look back in this October, 1902, over the hundred 
years* career of the journal started in Edinburgh with so 
much misgiving by Francis Jeffrey and his friends. As 
to its spirit, its vitality, its power, there could be no dispute. 
The ‘ Edinburgh Eeview * was the pioneer in a region of 
literature then almost unexplored but since abundantly 
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cultivated. In a whole century of political and literary 
criticism, it would be foolish for its most extravagant 
admirers to pretend that its judgement was infallible or that 
its opinions have always been affirmed by posterity. Jeffrey 
himself would have been the last to claim inspired authority 
for the Review, and nothing less than inspiration could 
have made it always right. He and his associates were 
able, energetic, widely read, quick-witted men of the world, 
who, if they sometimes failed to appreciate the merits of 
the works they discussed, understood very thoroughly the 
average mass of men who read them. Under the guidance 
of men such as these the ‘ Edinburgh Review * attained a 
position of eminence never before reached by a literary and 
political journal. It is impossible to look back without pride 
to the rare ability, the lofty standards, the patriotic motives, 
and the absolute independence of the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ 
and not to rejoice that, on the whole, its weight throughout 
the greater controversies of a century has been thrown on 
that side which the wisdom that comes after the event has 
declared to be the right one. 

We know from Sydney Smith, Lord Cockburn, and others, 
everything about the birth and early years of the Review. 
In 1765 there had been started in the capital Scotland 
an ‘ Edinburgh Review ’ which had only survived for a single 
year, its second number being also its last. Since then 
there had been no critical journal in Scotland at all, and in 
England, where there were, no doubt, reviews in existence, 
their general feebleness, and the fact that they abstained 
almost entirely from the discussion of matter not purely 
literary, left the field open to an organ largely occupied 
with the boldest enunciation of political views and the 
sharpest criticism of public measures. The set of young 
men who used to meet together in the spring of 1802 to 
discuss in Jeffrey’s rooms in Buccleuch Place the great 
project of Sydney Smith, included Henry Brougham ; 
Francis Horner ; Thomas Brown, known in later life as the 
eminent and vigorous representative of the Scotch meta 
physical school and the colleague of Dugald Stewart in tho 
chair of Moral Philosophy in Edinburgh ; Alexander Hamil- 
ton, a distinguished Orientalist, afterwards Professor of 
Sanskrit at Haileybury; Dr. John Thomson, afterwards 
Professor of Pathology in the University of Edinburgh ; 
Lord Webb Seymour ; John Allen ; John A. Murray (after- 
wards Lord Murray) ; and one or two more. 

Jeffrey has been described as a born critic. Certainly he 
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had trained himself in that line of literature from bis 
earliest days, for not only had he been accustomed at the 
age of fifteen and sixteen to write essays on very various 
subjects, but he hod gone further and had practised, whilst 
still a boy, his critical faculties on his own productions. 
Having spent two winter sessions at Glasgow College, he 
went to Oxford in October, 1791, remaining there, however, 
only to the end of the foUowing June. The active-minded 
young Scotsman, athirst for knowledge, was bitterly dis- 
appointed at the slackness of professors and the dawdling 
indifferentism of Oxonian youth. It was a bad period in 
English university history ; but, as in later days, Jeffrey’s 
criticism was, no doubt, strongly coloured when he wrote 
to a Glasgow ^ College friend that ‘ except praying and 

* drinking, I see nothing to be acquired in this place.’ If 
Oxford was then at its worst, Edinburgh was at its best ; 
and the change to Edinburgh, where he read for the Bar, 
and became a member of the Speculative Society, and the 
intimate friend of the brilliant set of young men there con- 
gregated, at length opened to him a new world. For a 
time, however, Jeffrey, looking back regretfully to Glasgow, 
writes with almost as much severity of Edinburgh as he had 
done of Oxford. That he read much and wrote much and 
thought much is clear. He scribbled verse abundantly, and it 
was as a poet that he then thought he was most likely to 
win fame. He never published his poetry, wisely no doubt, 
since his very friendly biographer. Lord Cockburn, tells us 
that it would not have raised his reputation. * His poetry 

* is less poetical than his prose. Viewed as a literary prac- 

‘ tice it is rather respectable.’ As regards his early political 
and unpublished writings, Lord Cockburn speaks with much 
greater appreciation, and it is interesting to find that from 
the very beginning to the end his outlook on politics re- 
mained the same. A lengthy paper by Jeffrey, written when 
he was twenty years of age, survives. ‘ His doctrines were 
^ those of a philosophical Whig $ firm to the popular prin- 
‘ ciples of our government, and, consequently, firm against 
‘ any encroachment, whether from the monarchical or de- 
^ mocratical side,’ and he condemns the war with France 
that had just been proclaimed. Except, however, occasional 
contributions to the "Monthly Review/ it does not appear 
that .Jeffrey had before the birth of the "Edinburgh " ever 
published anything. ° 

Jeffrey and his guests in Buccleuch Place were young 
men who had not as yet made a position in the world; but 
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their extreme jouthfulness has been exaggerated bj those 
who sought to find in it a heavy reproach which would tend 
to diminish Vie weight of their criticism. In 1802 Sydney 
Smith was just over and Francis Jeffrey just under thirty^ 
whilst Horner was twenty-four and Brougham twenty-three. 
The first editor has told how he proposed as the motto of 
the new journal 

* Tenui musam meditamur avena,’ 

‘ We cultivate literature upon a little oatmeal,' 

* but this was too near the truth to be admitted, and so we 
‘ took our present grave motto from Publius Syrus, of whom 
^ none of us, I am sure, ever read a single line/ * 

How these men struck a very competent and disinterested 
observer before their fame was established may be read in a 
letter from Mr. T. N. Longman written from Edinburgh, where 
he had been a good deal impressed by the advantages that 
would accrue to his publishing business from co-operation 
with Constable. Mr. Longman had seen an early copy of 
the first number of the ^ Edinburgh Review. * 

*It is written (without pay) by some young men (whose names I 
have down, tho' they are pretended to be secret) of very great 
abilities. I have not read much, but they seem to bo more fond ot 
displaying their critical acumen than the contents of the ibook, or of 
maintaining the grave dignity of their office. There is some excellent 
writing, ... I have secured the second edition of the “ Border 
Minstrelsy ” for us. Walter Scott is a very first-rate man.' 

As a result of this visit of Mr. Longman to the northern 
capital, his firm became joint publishers of the * Edinburgh 
‘ Review ^ with Constable, sole publishers of the second 
edition of the ^ Minstrelsy,’ and of the first edition of the 
‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ which appeared in January, 1805. 

‘ Longmanum est errare/ wrote Walter Scott to George Ellis 
in humorous deprecation of the alleged non-delivery to the 
latter of a presentation copy of ‘ The Lay.’ Certainly there 
was little error on the part of that enterprising publisher 
in his shrewd comment upon the Edinburgh reviewers, or 
in his power of gauging men and books when the tale came 
to be told to his partner of how he had ^ fared within the 
^ North.’ It is an interesting and probably unique fact in 
the history of publishing, that the lapse of a century should 
find a periodical extant in the same hands as had published 
the first number. 

The Review appeared on October 10, 1802, with the same 

* Pre&oe to the Works of the Bev. Sydney Smith, 3 vela. 
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title page and in the same guise, as it does to-dav. Some- 
times it has happened in the history of the publication of 
a. long series, that under the old name a practically new 
work has been started and continued. But there has been 
no change of that kind here* In October, 1802, appeared 
the Ist number and in October, 1902, appears the 402nd 
number of the * Edinburgh Review,* the ‘ Critical Journal,’ 
published quarterly by Longmans. 

Buff and blue, it is needless to say, had long been the 
colours of the Whig party, supposed to have been adopted by 
them out of sympathetic admiration for Washington and 
his army who wore buff and blue uniforms during the War 
of Independence. As a matter of fact Washington’s uniform 
was that worn by Virginian officers in the King’s service 
before the Bebe^ion. 

We suppose that no modern reader surfeited with the mass 
of periodical literature, of political and literary criticism that 
is poured every month and week and day upon his table, is 
quite able to understand why it was that the contents of the 
earlier numbers of the ^Edinburgh Review ’ should have set 
the world on fire. Certainly a mere perusal of the principal 
articles in the earlier two or three years of its career will not 
enlighten him, unless he takes into account the wide 
difference between the conditions in those days and in these. 
In the first number, containing 252 pages, there are no fewer 
than twenty-nine articles, some of them running to only one, 
two, or three pages, and forming therefore rather notices of 
books than what are now considered formal reviews. Of these 
articles nine were written by Sydney Smith, six by Jeffrey, 
five by Francis Horner, three by Brougham, and two by Dr. 
John Thomson. Brougham, though he contributed to the 
first two numbers, hardly came within the inner circle of 
the management of the Review till after the third number. 
Amongst the most important papers in the first were those 
by Homer on the ‘ Paper Credit of Great Britain,’ and by 
Brougham on the * Crisis in the Sugar Colonies.’ The 
number opened with an article by Jeffrey upon a book just 
published by Mounier, late President of the first National 
Assembly, on the causes of the French Revolution, in which 
paper the Review at once entered upon the discussion of 
events which had done more than anything else in the pre- 
ceding ten years to decide the political bias of Englishmen. 
The views expressed were moderate as well as liberal at a time 
when men found it almost impossible to be either moderate 
or liberal in treating of the French Revolution. Jeffrey’s 
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review of Southey’s ^Thalaba’ in the same number was a 
strong protest against the doctrines and performances of a 
new * sect of poets, of which Southey was one* of the chief 
^ champions and apostles.’ They were all of them, it was 
vehemently urged, ^ d/issmtera from the established system 

* in poetry and criticism.’ They laid claim to ^ a creed 
^ and revelation of their own,’ though their doctrines 
really were of * German origin.’ ^ As 1^. Southey is the 
^ first author of this persuasion that has yet been brought 
‘ before us for judgement, we cannot discharge our in- 
^ quisitorial ofSce conscientiously without premising a few 

* words upon the nature and tendency of the tenets he has 

* helped to propagate.’ The first sknrmish, in what was to 
become prolonged war, with the ^ Lakers ’ had begun ! 
There would always be readers, it was feared, who would 
find entertainment in ^ the representation of vulgar manners 

* in vulgar language,’ to whom«elegance and d^ignity were 
of no importance, and who would accept a style due in fact 
to a system ' teaching us to undervalue that vigilance and 
^ labour which sustained the loftiness of Milton, and gave 
^ energy and direction to the pointed and fine propriety of 

* Pope.* Still, severe as are the strictures upon what he 
rega^s as the affectations and absurdities of the lnew school, 
Jeffrey admits the poetic genius occasionally displayed in 
Southey's work, and allows that * in the two concluding 
^ books there is some very fine poetry.’ There might even 
be some chance, in the judge’s opinion, for the creditable 
future of the lawless men who were brought before him, 
would they but honestly endeavour to restrain their powers 
within the rules which sound criticism of all ages had 
prescribed. 

The second number of the Beview, published in January, 
1803, opened with an article on Kant’s philosophy by 
Thomas Brown, who frankly confesses that he is un- 
acquainted with the original works of that philosopher, i^nd 
has therefore to depend wholly on the fidelity of M. Yillers, 
his French expositor. Indeed, it was at that time by 
French influence that the Scottish school of metaphysics 
was chiefly affected, German influences having come in 
later under the lead of Hamilton and his followers. Jeffrey 
reviewed Paley’s * Natural Theology * and Denon’s ‘ Travels 

* in Lower and Upper Egypt during Bonaparte’s campaigns,’ 
whilst Brougham in an article on European policy contri- 
buted a defence of the system of the balance of power, which 
he considered (therein differing from many liberals in^those 
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days and in these) to be based upon sound principles, though 
he admitted that in practice it had often b^n greatly 
abused. In strong language he paints the advantages that 
in the preceding century had resulted from the determina- 
tion of the general body of European Powers to refuse to 
allow an overweening predominance to any one of them. 

‘ We may indeed look to the history of the last century (the 
eighteenth) as the proudest lera in the annals of the species ; the period 
most distinguished for learning and skill and industry ; for the milder 
virtues and for common sense ; for refinement in government, and an 
equal diffusion of liberty : above all, for that perfect knowledge of the 
arts of administration, which has established certain general rules of 
conduct among nations ; has prevented the overthrow of empires, and 
the absorption of weak states into the bodies of devouring neighbours ; 
has set bounds to the march of conquest, and rendered the unsheath- 
ing of the sword a measure of the last adoption ; whereas in other 
times it was also resorted to in the first instance.* 

Prom the vantage-ground of 1902 we can compare with a 
sense of complacency the course of the century which was 
then opening to the Review, with the preceding century to 
which Brougham was so complimentary ; for assuredly in all 
the characteristics enumerated the century that has just ex- 
pired greatly surpassed its predecessor, though we should be 
very far from applying the word * perfect ’ in our own times 
either to the arts of administration or the regulation of 
international affairs. 

Brougham goes on to weigh the advantages for Great 
Britain of a policy of ^splendid isolation’ against those 
accruing from a systematic partaking in the general affairs 
of Europe. 

^ Many politicians,’ he says, * who have no hesitation in recommend- 
ing the balancing system to such Powers as Austria and Prussia, 
placed in the heart of Europe, and surrounded by many other states of 
various complexions and magnitudes, are yet of opinion that the 
situation of Britain is very different; that she is by nature insulated 
from the rest of Europe ; that she can defend herself against any 
invasion by means of her natural barrier and internal resources ; and 
that she ought not to sacrifice the improvement of these resources, and 
the means of maintaining peace, to the vain wish of holding the 
European balance, and embroiling herself in the stormy politics of 
foreign states.’ 

Brougham says that he has no space to discuss fully so 
large a national question : — 

^ * But,’ he continues, ‘ we cannot avoid remarking that so long as 
Great Britain is engaged in a commercial intercourse with other 
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nations; so long as her insular situation only serves to extend and 
promote these commercial relations ; so long as other nations poBsess a 
large portion of sea-coast, engage in a wide commercial circle, and are 
acquiring a navy of formidable power ; so long as Britain interferes 
with them in other quarters of the globe, where her dominions are the 
most valuable and extensive ; — it is an abuse of language to talk of 
her being separated from the continent of Europe by the Straits ot 
Dover. The transport of an army by sea is often more easy than to 
march over a considerable tract of land. The fate of a naval engage- 
ment is often more quick, decisive, and dependent upon fortune than 
the siege of barrier towns or the forcing of mountain passes. ... To 
say that England may trust to her fleets is to recommend a full 
reliance upon the chance of a single battle or the event of a sea- chase, 
to inculcate a silly confidence in good fortune, and to advise that the 
fate of Great Britain should be committed to the changes of the 
elements, the shifting of a wind, or the settling of a fog.’ 

In short, to our armies, and to our international policy, 
hardly less than to our fleet, belongs, in Brougham’s opinion, 
the real defence of the kingdom. 

It is exceedingly interesting to compare these views with 
those expressed in an article in the ‘ Edinburgh Eeview ’ of 
October, 1870, by Mr. Gladstone, then Prime Minister — a 
paper full of noble thought and of the highest patriotism, 
though pervaded by the tendency, not uncommon the 
greatest characters, to see and to believe that which his own 
high aspirations made him desire rather than what was. 
The month of July had opened ‘ with cloudless tranquillity 
‘ on the face of Europe,’ but a few weeks had seen the over- 
throw of that Great Power which had held the military 
primacy in Europe for two hundred and fifty years. After 
dealing with the causes and probable consequences of these 
great events, he asks what is to be our share as a member 
of the European family of the political lessons of the war 
and its results : — 

* It will be our own fault if they are anything but good and useful. 
Happy England I Happy, not because any Immaculate Conception 
exempted her from that original sin of nations, the desire to erect 
Will into Right, and the lust of territorial aggrandisement. Happy, 
not only because she iefelix prole vir{m^ because their United King- 
dom is peopled by a race unsurpassed, as a whole, in its energies and 
endowments. But happy, with a special reference to the present sub- 
ject, in this, that the wise dispensation of Providence has cut her off 
by that streak of silver sea — which passengers so often and so justly 
execrate — though in no way from the duties and the honours, yet 
partly from the dangers, absolutely from the temptations, which attend 
upon the local neighbourhood of toe continental nations.’ 

That twenty miles of sea had proved, *evcn against the 
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‘ great Napoleon, an impregnable fortification/ Modern 
changes, the introduction of steam, the increased im- 
portance belonging to the possession of coal and iron^ had 
operated, on the whole, to our advantage, and maritime 
supremacy more than in the past had * become the proud — 
‘ perhaps the indefectible — inheritance of England/ As an 
aggressive military Power on the Continent, we should never 
be formidable — ‘ we are an essentially, incurably, maritime 
‘ Power/ We had outlived the craving for mere material 
extension, as well as those fits of feverish excitement which 
beset us ^lest other nations should do for themselves a 
‘ fiftieth part of what we had done for ourselves/ At home 
we were prosperous and contented. ‘ Ireland, our ancient 
‘ reproach, can no longer fling her grievances in the face of 
^ Great Britain/ Thus the natural destiny of Great Britain 
was to become ^ the appropriate object of the general con- 
* fidence, as the sole, comparatively, unsuspected Power/ 
On all sides she would be courted as a disinterested friend 
and as a useful mediator to avert the quarrels of others. 
One thing only was needful to secure this great position : — 

* We should do as we would be done by. We should seek to found 
a moral empire upon the confidence of the nations, not upon their 
fears, their passions, or their antipathies. Certain it is that a new law 
of nations is gradually taking hold of the mind, and aiming to sway 
the practice of the world ; a law which recognises independence, which 
frowns upon aggression, which favours the pacific rule, which aims at 
permanent not temporary adjustments; above all, which recognises 
as a tribunal of paramount authority the general judgement of civilised 
mankind.’ 

Mr. Gladstone’s forecast has, unfortunately, not been 
realised; and his language can be applied with as little 
accuracy to the actual state of things existing from 1870 to 
the present day as could the language of Brougham’s retro- 
spect to the golden age of the eight^nth century ! 

We must return, however, to the earlier days of the 
Eeview. Of the first number 760 copies were printed, and 
in half a dozen years the circulation had increased to many 
thousalids, and it must be remembered that the number 
of copies originally printed by no means represents the 
number ultimately purchased by the public. Each number 
had in fact a ‘ book value ’ which remained for years. Thus 
we have before us vol. i. ^Edinburgh Eeview,’ 10th edition, 
published in 1814, and a 7th edition of vol. ii. and of 
vol. iii., published in 1814 and 1815 respectively. The 
original idea was to run the Eeview without giving any 
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remuneration to the writers* * It was to be all gentlemen 
* and no pay/ After the third number a change was 
made^ fwr we find Jeffrey writing in May, 1803, to Horner 
that in consequence of a negotiation between Sydney 
Smith and the publishers the latter were willing for the 
future to pay 2002. a year to the Editor, and lOL a sheet to 
him and to other contributors, terms which, Mr. Longman 
said, * were without precedent,^ as, for the matter of that, 
was the success of the new journal. It is difficult in these 
days to realise the sort of coy feeling with which men 
regarded any direct pecuniary relations with the press. 
Jeffrey, however, found that all his men would consent to 
accept their ten pounds, and ^ under the sanction of their 
‘ example * he thought he might accept the salary offered 
‘ without being supposed to have suffered any degradation.* 
Lord Byron, it will be remembered, in ‘ English Bards and 
‘ Scotch Reviewers,* taunted Jeffrey on this point — 

* To Jeffrey go, be silent and discreet, 

His pay is just ten sterling pounds a sheet’ — 

and in the notes to the same satire he made it a reproach to 
Walter Scott that ^ The Lay * and ‘ Marmion * were ‘ written 
‘ for hire.* Before long the minimum remuneration in the 
Review was raised to sixteen guineas a sheet, a^ which 
figure it remained throughout Jeffrey*s time, though very 
many of the articles were paid for at a higher rate. It 
was on this ordinary scale, it may be mentioned, that Mr. 
Gladstone was remunerated for the article of October, 1870, 
already referred to. 

The undisputed authority over the whole field of literature 
which in half a dozen years the Review had won for 
itself could hardly be expected to last, and it was not 
desirable in the interest of the public that it should. The 
^ Edinburgh ’ was started and had been mainly supported by 
strong Whigs. The Tories naturally wished to have an 
organ of their own. In February, 1809, the ‘Quarterly* 
appeared, and Jeffrey, whose indolence, he says, would have 
been better pleased at the absence of all rivalry, did not 
altogether dislike the prospect of sharp antagonism now 
opening before him. He rejoiced, indeed, as he was well 
entitled to do, that ‘ this kind of literature,* which seems to 
be ‘more attended to than any other,’ was likely to be 
improved by competition, and he was proud of the example 
he bad set. It has been said that a particular article * by 

* ‘Don Pedro Cevallos on The French Usurpation of Spain,’ 
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Jefi^ey on the resistance offered by Spanish patriotism to 
Napoleonic aggression in the previous October number was 
so exasperating to Tory feelings that no further delay could 
be tolerated in bringing into the lists the new champion of 
their party. It is cert^n that the Cevallos article did rouse 
much hostile comment ; and we are told how Lord Buchan 
(the clever though eccentric elder brother of Harry and Tom 
Erskine, respectively Lord Advocate and Lord Chancellor), 
solemnly placing the offending number of the Eeview on 
the floor of his hall in George Street, kicked it deliberately 
into the centre of the street, where it was left to be trampled 
in the mud. There is in this paper not the slightest trace 
of unpatriotic sentiment, and only the extreme sensitiveness 
of a generation which had seen the Reign of Terror, to the 
dangers which popular views might bring upon the British 
Constitution, can account for the exaggerated denunciation 
which it incurred. 

The main contentions of this famous article were two. 
The Government -was condemned for frittering away the 
martial strength of the nation in a multitude of minor 
expeditions, instead of imitating the strategical policy ot 
Napoleon in striking with every eftbrt and with overwhelming 
force at the very heart of the enemy. Secondly, it was 
made a subject for true rejoicing that at last Napoleon had 
found a foe, outside the circle of the jealous and self-seek- 
ing ambitions of European autocrats who had hitherto 
opposed him, in the patriotic and freedom-loving spirit of a 
people whose king and nobility had deserted them. A 
hearty alliance between the British nation and a people 
struggling for independence would do good to both, and 
would revive in the former the belief in popular principles 
held by most Englishmen before the great throw bach of the 
French Revolution. The first of these positions is now the 
commonplace of history, and the last would not cause a 
twentieth-century Tory, if such a being survives, to wince. 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1808. This article was formerly 
attributed to Brougham, by whom it was included in his * Contributions 
to tlie “ Edinburgh Review,” * published in 1856. Brougham's recol- 
lections cannot always be implicitly trusted, but there appears to 
be reason for thinking that Brougham had in fact some minor share in 
producing the article, which was certainly in the main Jeffrey's work. 
The paper was not included in Jeffrey's four volumes of ‘ Contribu- 
tions to the Edinburgh Review,” ’ published in 1844 ; but the article 
perhaps hardly came within the principle of rigid selection laid down 
by Jeffrey himself in his preface. 
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We have seen that the projectors of the * Edinburgh 
* Eeview * were strong Whigs, and so were, for the most 
part, the most eminent of its contributors during the first 
half-dozen years of its existence. A notable exception 
was Walter Scott. He was an intimate friend of Jeffrey, 
and he had contributed several articles of value to the 
Eeview on literary and antiquarian topics. In 1807 
Scott vainly endeavoured to recruit Southey as an ^ Edin- 
‘ burgh ^ reviewer, but the vehement Toryism of the 
latter, and the severity with which he had been criti- 
cised by Jeffrey, rendered Scott’s efforts useless. Scott 
had naturally from the beginning disliked the political 
partisan tone, as he thought it, which more and more was 
colouring the whole character of the Eeview. He had 
remonstrated more than once with Jeffrey on the excessive 
importance given to party politics, and had received his 
answer. ‘ The Eeview,” ’ said the latter, ‘ has, in short, 
‘ but two legs to stand on. Literature is one of them, but 
‘ its right leg is politics.’ The April number of the 
Eeview of 1808, six months before the crowning offence 
of the Spanish article, had contained a review by Jeffrey of 
‘ Marmion,’ a paper generally referred to as bitterly 
depreciatory of the poem, and of the genius of ita^author. 
Already Scott had been consulting Canning, Ellis, John 
Murray, and others as to the possibility of founding a rival 
organ. The cup was at last full. Scott never again wrote 
for the ^ Edinburgh,’ and, as we have seen, the ^ Quarterly ’ 
was launched in Feljraary, 1809. 

It is clear that the time had come, and the man, for 
resistance to the domination of the Whig Eeview. There 
were many, doubtless, who shared the fears of Walter Scott 
that by its means Whig politics were becoming disseminated 
in the most jealously guarded of Tory preserves. ‘No 
‘ genteel family,’ he writes, in November, 1808, to George 
Ellis, ‘ can pretend to be without the “ Edinburgh Eeview,” 
‘ because, independent of its politics, it gives the only 
‘ valuable literary criticisms which can be met with.’ As 
with the Cevallos article, so again with regard to Jeffrey’s 
review of ‘ Marmion,’ far more importance in bringing to 
birth the great Tory organ was assigned than really 
belonged to it. Walter Scott was no thin-skinned member 
of an irritdbile genus. The very evening after he had read 
the criticism, his critic came to dine with him ; and with 
the exception of a natural little ebullition on the part 
of Mrs. Scott, there was nothing to diminish the social 
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rtj. The relations always maintained, in 
Spite of 'wide and outspoken differences of opinion, between 
Soott and J^ey did ci^it to both, bore witness to the man^ 
Hness of their characters, and afforded an example unhappily 
too rarely imitated by eminent men who in later times hare 
held the position of criticised and critic. 

But, in real truth, Walter Scott had much reason to view 
with complacency the article which had so greatly irritated 
the blindest of his worshippers. Just as WUkes never was a 
Wilkite, so we may be sure that Scott’s self-appreciation was 
not of that order which demands universal adulation. Jeffrey 
was essentially a modern. Busy with his profession, busy with 
his political reforms, busy with reading all the new books 
as they came out, acquainting himself with every new idea, 
thinking of the present and looking hopefully to the future, he 
could not but be a contrast to Scott deep in the romanticism 
and chivalry of the past, and viewing with despondency and 
dread the democratic changes which the years would bring. 
To the critic it seemed that to write a modern romance of 
chivalry was to mistake the spirit of the age — to be ‘ much 
^ such a fantasy as to build a modern abbey or an English 
^ pagoda.’ This, then, was the fundamental fault of poems 
such as ‘ Marmion ’ or * The Lay.’ In the former Jeffrey, 
moreover, strangely discovered a neglect of Scottish feelings, 
a deadness to the sense of national patriotism ! But he 
allowed to ^ Marmion ’ ^ great merits and various kinds of 
‘ merit.’ As to the account of Flodden Field, the Review 
declares that ^certainly of all the poetical battles which 
‘ have been fought from the days of Homer to those of Mr. 

* Southey, there is none in our opinion at all comparable for 
‘ interest and animation —for breadth of drawing and mag- 
‘ nificence of effort — with this of Mr. Scott.’ The descrip- 
tion is quoted at length, and the critic continues: Hhis 
‘ powerful poetry is superior in our apprehension to all that 

* this author has hitherto published, and with a few faults 
‘ of diction, equal to anything that has ever been written 
‘ upon similar subjects.’ 

The natural effect of the rivalry of the ‘ Quarterly Re- 

* view ’ was to intensify the party spirit of the * Edinburgh.’ 
In the first half-dozen years of the ^ Edinburgh,’ though the 
contributors were nearly all Whigs, certainly many of the 
articles, even some of those bearing directly upon politics, 
though of a liberalising tendency, had disclosed but little 
partisanship, in the narrow sense of the word. Henceforth 
the division was complete. Whigs turned to the ^ Edinburgh’ 
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and JeSrejt Tories to the * Quart^lj ’ and OifFord. Daring 
the monopoly of the ^Sdinbnrghi’ eminent men^ desirons of 
having their ffity on the literary, artistic, or scientific topics 
of the time,, in an organ certain to reach every intellectoal 
circle of readers, had, of necessity, recourse to its pages. 
If the politics of that journal were distasteful to them, 
contributors and readers were constrained to swallow them 
nevertheless. But a change had now come. The two great 
Reviews had become standard-bearers of the two great 
political parties ; and whether we consider the political or 
literary interest of the general public, it must be admitted 
that there was ample room for both. The rise of the new 
journal thus marks an important era in the life of the 
‘ Edinburgh Review.* 

The circulation of the older Review, far from being checked, 
rapidly increased. In 1814 over 12,000 copies per quarter 
were printed ; the numbers rising to more than 13,500 in 
the years 1817 and 1818, the highest point ever attained. 

Jeffrey had already accomplished, and more than accom- 
plished, his purpose. His aspiration was to establish a 
critical authority which should be at once honest, en- 
lightened, and independent. Again and again in his letters 
he pours contempt on the kind of literary criticisar, which 
had hitherto prevailed. It was generally to the last degree 
incompetent, ignorant, and dull; and it was for the most 
part at the command of booksellers who wished simply to 
puff their own wares. His organ prided itself from the 
beginning on its inaccessibility to the influence of the 
trade. It would serve the public interest, and the public 
interest alone ; and on many occasions it showed an almost 
Roman superiority to claims due to the personal ties 
of friendship or to considerations of business relation- 
ship. The fact that Walter Scott was one of Jeffrey’s best 
friends, that * The Lay ’ and ‘ Marmion ’ were published by 
Longmans and Constable, the publishers of the * Edinburgh,’ 
did not deflect by a hair’s breath the critical judgement of 
the Review. Men like Walter Scott were big enough to 
understand this, and to give Jeffrey credit for it even when 
they disagreed with his judgement and winced under his 
criticism. Thus, on the whole, happy relations were 
preserved with old friends ; and as time went on intimate 
friendship and mutual respect grew up even between those 
who had first come into contact through the difficult relation 
of author and critic. 

Perhaps one of the most curious experiences of this kind 
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aarose^ut of JefE^y’s review of Moore’s poetry in 1806. The 
Itislmiflbn challenged the critic, who, seconded by Francis 
Homer, met ihe indignant author at Chalk Farm ; but the 
fight was prevented by the myrmidons of Bow Street, who 
conveyed l^th parties before the magistrate, by whom they 
were promptly bound over to keep the peace. Byron has 
made the meeting famous in lines which suggest, without 
any foundation, that no real mischief was intended. 
Perhaps some colour was given to the suggestion by the 
fact that at the police station no bullet was found in Jeffrey’s 
pistol, and that he and Moore made friends almost before 
they had left the battlefield. The Scotchman explained that 
his criticism only meant that the tendency of Moore’s poetry 
was immoral, and conveyed no reflection on the author’s 
private character, about which alone the Irishman was 
solicitous. The Editor in this strange way won not only a 
friend but a contributor. Moore, in later days, wrote for 
the Beview, and became the honoured guest of its Editor 
at Craig Crook. 

It is very intelligible that men such as Jeffrey and his 
associates — men gifted with great literary acumen, but who 
were actively engaged in the different professions and pur- 
suits of life — should have felt an exaggerated contempt for 
those who seemed to them to be penmen and nothing else. 
The notion that some small literary coterie, holding itself 
aloof from the active w'orld, was to lay down the laws which 
regulated poetry and taste, and to assume airs of superiority 
even towards the acknowledged great masters of the English 
language, drove them to distraction. They had themselves 
perhaps too little leisure to appreciate contemplative poetry 
at its true value. That the * Lakers ’ were ‘ a puling and 
‘ self-admiring race ’ was their honest if prejudiced opinion 
in 1816,* as it had been when, fourteen years earlier, in the 
very first number of the Review, Southey and his school had 
been called up for judgement. 

It was not only between the critics and the criticised that 
trouble arose in the early days of the Review. It had 
become, of course, a very valuable property, and disputes 
soon sprang up between rival claimants to the right of 
publishing it in London. Early in 1806 Constable h^ pro- 
posed to transfer the entire London publication \o Murray. 
Longmans, however, had the law on their ^side, and, on the 
strength of their previous agreement with Constable, they 


♦ Article on ‘ Childe Harold/ December, 1816. 
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obtained an injanction to restrain any other publislier in 
London from selling the ' Edmbnrgh Beview * without their 
consent. Whatever may have been the meril» of the dis- 
pute, it was put an end to the following year by Longmans 
selling their whole property in the title and future publication 
of the Review for 1,000{. Accordingly Murray became the 
proprietor of the London rights in the Review, and under 
his auspices No. 21 (Oct. 1807) was brought out. At this 
time the London circulation was 3,500 a quarter; and it 
seems that about five-sevenths of the whole issue went to 
London. Murray and Constable, however, did not long 
work together, and in 1808 the latter established a London 
house for the sale of the Review, withdrawing it entirely 
from Murray ; and between the two considerable coolness 
resulted. It was in the year that the Review bore the 
name of John Murray as publisher on the title-page that 
JeflErey’s slashing article on Wordsworth’s poetry, and 
the review of ‘ Marmion ’ already noticed, made their 
appearance. In October, 1814, Longmans repurchased from 
Constable, for 4,500L, their former rights in the Review — 
rights which they had relinquished to him seven years 
before for l,000i. In 1826 came the great failure of 
Constable, from whose trustee Longmans took over, at a 
valuation, the whole interest in the Review, which has from 
that day to this been their exclusive property. From 1826 
to 1891 the name of Adam Black, or of Adam and Charles 
Black, appeared along with that of Longmans on the title- 
page as agents for the distribution of the Review in Edin- 
burgh, after which year A. and C. Black removed their 
business to London. 

The year 1814, which brought back the London business 
of the Review to its original publishers, was in many ways 
an important year in its history. Indeed, the Peace may 
be said to mark another stage in its career. The war had 
absorbed men’s thoughts, largely to the exclusion of home 
politics; but the time was once more ap{)roaching when 
divergent views of domestic interest and civil government 
were to divide into hostile factions not unevenly balanced the 
political forces of the kingdom. In November of that year 
appeared Jeffrey’s famous article on Wordsworth’s ‘Excur- 
^ sion,’ beginning ^This will never do’; and in the same 
number was his review of ‘ Waverley,’ concluding with words 
which indicate that to him, at least, the great mystery was 
no mystery at all. ‘ If this be, indeed, the work,’ so ends 
the article, ^ of an author hitherto unknown, Mr. Scott would 
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* do well to look to his laurels, and to rouse himself for a 
' sturdier competition than any he has yet had to encounter.’ 

A few months later, on Napoleon’s escape from Elba, the 
war was renewed. The ^hundred days’ culminating in 
Waterloo put an end to the Napoleonic era, and Great 
Britain turned again into the paths of peace, which she 
continued to follow for the space of forty years. The short 
but trying period of renewed war proved that Jeffrey was 
able to preserve his independent standpoint against the 
pressure of extravagant political partisanship no less than 
against that of personal friendship or trade interest. To 
us looking back upon those times it seems strange, indeed, 
that statesmen so patriotic, and in many respects so far- 
seeing, as Lord Grey and Francis Homer should have 
denounced the determination of the British Government in 
1815 to have recourse to arms. Napoleon at the head of 
the armies of France could not be other than an imminent 
menace to the liberties of Europe. 

Jeffrey, we have *seen, had disliked the French war in its 
origin. No one, therefore, more thankfully welcomed the 
peace. ‘It would be strange, indeed,’ he wrote in the 
Eeview in May, 1814 — 

* if pages dedicated like ours to topics of present interest sliould be 
ushered into the world at such a moment as this, without some stamp 
ot that common joy and overwhelming emotion with which the 
wonderful events of the past three months are still filling all the 
regions of the earth. In such a situation it must be difficult for any 
one who has the means of being lieard to refrain from giving utterance 
to his sentiments. But to us, whom it lias assured, for the first time, 
of the entire sj^mpathy of our countr}'men, the temptation, wo own, is 
irresistible. . . . The peace had come upon the world like the balmy 
air and flushing verdure of a late spring after the dreary chill of a 
long and interminable winter; and the refreshing sweetness with 
which it has visited the eaith, feels like Elysium to those who have 
just escaped from the driving tempests it has banished.' 

Was our country, after only ten months’ rest, on Napoleon’s 
escape from Elba, to be plunged once more into war ? Jeffrey 
hated war ; but neither his love of peace nor the intense 
party zeal of his friends sufficed to destroy his power of 
calmly judging the facts. Only a week before Waterloo 
he writes to his friend, Francis Horner, that though the 
latter may ‘ think it all damnable heresy,’ he feels himself 
that there is more danger to freedom from the triumph of 
Napoleon than from the resurrection of the Bourbons. In 
short, on the main question, the Ministry, Tory though it 
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was, was right. The safety and the duty of the nation, and 
the true cause of liberty, required that it should stand firm 
with its allies against the overwhelming power of Napoleon. 

After Waterloo began the era called by Miss Martineau 
the ‘ Thirty Tears* Peace.* For two-and-twenty years the 
main energies of the nation had been concentrated upon 
the war ; men of liberal minds and progressive tendencies 
powerfully supporting the Government of the day in the 
gigantic efibrts required to repel the greatest danger that 
has ever menaced the State. But when peace returned 
Englishmen gradually fell back into the old political divisions 
— a party of progress, deeply impressed with the faults and 
failings of the system of government under which they lived, 
and with the belief that they could find a political remedy 
for them ; and a part}' of resistance, which saw in any 
considerable change in our system more to dread than to 
hope for, and which, therefore, blocked with all the power 
it possessed the pathway of reform. The experience of 
France since 1 789 — the excesses and hoirors of the Revolu- 
tion, followed by the military absolutism of Napoleon — had 
seemed to great masses of Englishmen to give weight to 
the Tory assertion that here also Reform would bo but the 
first step to revolution, and that British laws and liberties 
were dependent upon the maintenance entirely unchanged 
of our glorious Constitution. The Duke of Wellington, to 
whom for many years the Tories mainly looked for guidance, 
great man though he was, never really understood his 
countrymen*s capacity for self-government ; and he honestly 
believed that the basing of the House of Commons upon a 
wide electoral franchise, should it come about, would render 
it impossible to govern England except through the Army. 
A very different man — Lord Eldon — was the fitting repre- 
sentative of all the narrow prejudices of his day, of the 
caste love for privilege, of horror at the bare idea of trusting 
the mass of his countrymen with power. In his obstinate 
resistance to every kind of reform, great or small, he reached 
a pitch of Toryism hardly intelligible to the Conservatives of 
the present day. Against sentiments such as these the good 
sense of Englishmen ultimately prevailed. If the old Con- 
stitution was still to fit the British people, it was necessary 
to enlarge it. It must be made to suit the new conditions 
and requirements of the time. Thus Whigs, Reformers, 
Radicals, concentrated at last all their efforts upon what 
they felt to be a condition precedent to all good govern- 
ment — the reform of the House of Commons. 
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Tlirouglicmt these years of struggle the ‘ Edinburgh 
^ Review * warmly combated that craven fear of our own 
countrymen, that dread of the people, which was the 
unhappy legacy to England of the French Revolution. It 
insisted upon the duty and wisdom of bringing back again 
the popular forces to play their proper part in the govern- 
ment of the country. Obstinate resistance did indeed bring 
the country too near to the revolution which wise statesmen 
saw was the only alternative to thorough yet rational reform. 
Lord Grey’s words in the House of Lords in 1832 — the last 
he spoke on the Reform Bill — expressed the hope which 
events have long ago realised — viz., ‘ that those who augured 
‘ unfavourably of the Bill would live to see all their ominous 
‘ forebodings falsified, and that after the angry feelings of 
‘ the day had passed away, the measure would be found to 
‘ be, in the best sense of the word, conservative of the 
^ Constitution.’ 

Quarter by quarter, and year after year, the energies of 
the Review were engaged in attacking abuses and suggest- 
ing the remedy. It would be impossible to give a list of the 
subjects with which it dealt, for such a list would cover the 
whole field of jiolitical, administrative, legal, and social re- 
form. It is needless to name all the distinguished men who in 
its columns were pressing on the good work. ‘ It was not 
^ merely,’ to quote Lord Cockburn, ‘ that the journal ex- 
‘ pounded and defended right principles and objects. Its 
^ prerogative was higher. It taught the public to think. 

‘ It opened the peo 2 )le’s eyes. It gave them periodically the 
‘ most animated and profound discussions on every interest- 
^ ing subject that the greatest intellects in the kingdom 
‘ could supply.’ 

And point by i)oiat the good cause prevailed. The stream 
might at times flow slowly, but the tide never really turned, 
and several of the founders of the Review lived long enough 
to see accomplished most of the objects for which in bygone 
days they had struggled so hard. In 1804 Jeffrey in the 
Review was fighting for the suppression of the slave trade. 
This was brought about by Fox’s ‘Ministry of all the 
^ Talents ’ two years later. But much still remained to be 
4one^ and in 1881 the Review was still fiercely contending 
ibr the complete abolition of slavery within the British 
dcmiinions; and this^ a year later, it was the glory of the 
first reformed Parliament to accomplish. In very early 
days, even a tolerant man like Walter Scott was dissatisfied 
with the Review for advocating Catholic Emancipation. 
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The reform of the criminal law, the abolition of tests, 
municipal reform, poor-law reform, and many another far- 
reachinfv project, now regarded as so many upward steps 
towards a higher civilisation, were supported in its columns 
by men of the greatest ability, imbued with intimate know- 
ledge of the subjects on which they wrote. 

The ^ Edinburgh Review ’ naturally felt keenly on the 
necessity of widening and freeing our political life ; for in 
Scotland, far more completely than in England, popular 
privileges and liberties had ceased to exist. The political 
repres(mtation of the people, the administration of justice, 
municipal government, had in Scotland lost almost every- 
thing of the popular character which once gave them life. 
Neither in public meetings nor in the press was it possible 
adequately to expose the mischief of the pi*evaiUng con- 
dition of affairs. Yet there was no part of the kingdom 
so well fitted as Scotland to enjoy the largest political rights. 

As time went on the position of the Review as regards 
the public at large became in some respects modified. Its 
novelty of course wore off. It had opened a new field upon 
which others had now entered. Its days of monopoly were 
over. The ‘ Quarterly ’ was its very able rival, and a for- 
midable political opponent. The autocratic airs of the older 
journal upon every subject, political or literary, had roused 
against it a certain spirit of dislike to dictation such as 
had inspired its own earlier years. It now occurred to 
William Blackwood, the publisher, and a Tory of the Tories, 
that something might be done to fan and foster, and even 
to turn in a profitable direction, the dislike to autocratic 
orthodoxy which he knew was simmering in Edinburgh. 
Ilis political syini)athies had been disturbed by the success 
of the ‘ Edinburgh,’ and he had seen with a jealous eye the 
greatness of its publisher, his own rival. Constable. Now, 
Blackwood was a man of resource, and he thought it might 
be i)Ossible to tackle the ‘ Edinburgh ’ with more success 
than was achieved by the quarterly discharge of a heavy 
broadside by its orthodox Tory antagonist. A magazine 
‘not so ponderous, more nimble, more frequent, more 
‘ familiar,’ might make its onslaughts more telling upon 
the Whig journal, its publisher, editor, and contributors. 
Edinburgh, Whig or Tory, was before everything respect- 
able. .. The new magazine must attract attention in the 
first number, no matter how. To shock the whole of 
Edinburgh society at the same time that it fell upon 
Whig jpnbUfiher and reviewers, was Blackwood’s plan. 
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He had able ooa^atora in Lookhar^ Wilaon, axA doftf, 
and in 1817 appealed the fint number of 'Blaokwooo'a 
< Monthly Magazine.* It contained the famous satire 
upon well-known citizens of Edinburgh called •* The Chaldee 
‘ Manuscript ’ ; which was intended to startle the world 
of Edinburgh, and startle them it did. Its outrageous 
personalities, and the flavour of irreverence that attaches to 
the parodying of the style and language of Scripture, were 
well oalcma^ to stir the susceptibilities of the Scottish, 
capital. However, a new birth in periodical literature had 
taken place. The first of the great * Monthlies * had begun. 
Its early years were stormy ones. Actions for libel, 
challenges and duels followed each other in rapid suc- 
cession. ‘ Maga ’ was able. No one could say that * Maga ’ 
was inoffensive*. No one could say that ‘ Maga ’ was dull. 
So far Blackwood’s object was achieved. But its vitupera- 
tion and its personalities were odious, and it was years 
before the magazine acquired, in addition to its reputotion 
for brilliant writing, the high character for which * Black- 
‘ wood * was to become no less justly celebrated. 

It may have been the rivalry of younger journalism that 
made Jefirey fear that the ‘ Edinburgh ’ was growing old. 
‘ Can you lay your hands,* he writes to a friend in January, 
1825, *on some clever young men who would write for usP 

* The original supporters of the work are getting old, and 
‘ either too busy or too stupid, and here the young men are 

* mostly Tories.’ In the following August number of the 
Beview there appeared the first contribution by Macaulay, 
then a young man of twenty-five, hardly known beyond the 
circle of his college fnends. There seems never to have been 
any mystery about the authorship of the famous article on 
Milton, and after the first of Macaulay’s * Essays ’ had been 
published and acknowledged, it would have been impossible 
to doubt the authorship of its successors. ‘Like Lord 
‘ Byron,’ says his biographer, ‘ he woke one morning and 
‘ found himself famous.* Of all the praises and the shower 
of compliments that poured upon him, Macaulay to the end 
of his life valued most the short sentence with which 
JefEtey acknowledged the receipt of his first manuscript, 

‘ The more I think, the less T can conceive where yon picked 
‘ up that style.* * 

Of the early founders of the l^view it cannot be said 
that SeScej himself, or Brougham, or Sydney Smith, ever 


* Trevelyan's 'Life of Lord Macaulay.’ 
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grew stapid, or even old, in anything bat years ; and it is 
extraordinary what a very large part of the Beview was 
written by those three men. For the first quarter of a 
century of its career * the witty parson,’ in a humorous and 
forcible style all his own, discussed a great variety of 
subjects. Sometimes he gave character sketches of people 
so dissimilar as Madame d’Epinay, Hannah More, and 
Charles Fox. At another time he wotdd discourse eloquently 
on the evils of transportation and Botany Bay. He would 
discuss the poor laws and the game laws, prison reforms 
and chimney-sweepers, Bentham on Fallacies, and Catholic 
Emancipation ; and, however brilliant his wit, his writings 
never fail to show a manly judgement and a kindly, human, 
sympathetic spirit. 

Macaulay and Sydney Smith were, as all the world knows, 
the most brilliant talkers of their day. Good as it always 
was, Macaulay’s fiow of conversation was sometimes felt to 
be even too abundant. His utterance was very rapid, and 
he spoke with a panting anxiety. Sydney Smith, himself 
an enormous talker, used to complain ‘that Macaulay never 
let him get in a word. Once Smith said to him, * Now, 
‘ Macaulay, when I am gone, you’ll be sorry that you never 
* heard me speak.’ On another occasion Smith said that he 
had found Macaulay in bed from illness, and tSat he was 
therefore more agreeable than he had ever seen him. ‘ There 
‘ were some glorious flashes of silence.’ * 

Brilliant as was his wit, Sydney Smith’s sincerity and 
deep earnestness could at times be very impressive. After 
the death of William lY., and the accession of his niece to 
the throne at the age of eighteen, Sydney Smith preached at 
St. Paul’s, taking for his theme the true character and the 
opportunities of a patriot queen. There were two snbjects to 
which he mainly directed her attention, where her influence 
might, he urged, be of the greatest possible service to her 
subjects — ^the cause of popular education, and the mainten- 
ance of peace. In noble language he held up to his young 
Sovereign the ideal of a life to be lived for the highest in- 
terest and welfare of those whom she had been called upon 
to rule. And happy would the preacher have been could be 
have foreseen that the reign just beginning vras to afford 
during more than sixty years the greatest example any 
country has ever witnessed of a monarch carrying into 
practice the precepts which he so well expounded. 


* Cockbuia’s Journal. 
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On Jefi&ey’s resignation of the Editorship of the Beview, 
in 1829, Macvey Napier, professor of conveyancing in the 
University of Edinburgh, succeeded to the post. The new 
Editor had been a frequent contributor from very early days, 
he was an intimate friend of Jeffrey’s, and he was firmly 
convinced of the advisability of keeping the headquarters of 
the Beview in its old home in the north. Napier’s diffi- 
culties were considerable. They arose, however, from no 
dangerous rivalry of other organs of opinion, but almost 
solely from troubles within his own camp, caused by the 
pretensions of Brougham to work the Beview entirely in 
his own personal interest. Brougham’s versatility was 
abnormal ; his energy untiring ; his vanity without limit. 
After 1835, when Lord Melbourne formed his second 
ministry without inviting Brougham back to the woolsack, 
the ex-Chancellor’s hostility to the Whig Premier knew no 
bounds. Men recognised his genius, whilst they had a pro- 
found distrust of his character. No one, however, had done 
more work for the Beview, and it was long a tradition that 
in one particular number every single article had come from 
his pen. After Jeffrey had gone, it was, perhaps, not un- 
natural that a man of Brougham’s character should 
endeavour to make the Beview hie organ, rather than the 
exponent of a policy and a cause. There were other men 
writing for the Beview very little inclined to defer to pre- 
tensions such as these. Macaulay loses patience with ^ a 
^ man who half knows everything,’ and protests against the 
use of the Beview as an instrument for * puffing its own 
* contributor.’ When, after he had himself undertaken to 
write on French politics in the autumn number of the 
eventful year 18»30, Brougham claims that subject for him- 
self, Macaulay fairly tells the Editor that he must make his 
choice once for all between his two contributors. ‘ He had 
‘ always known,’ Macaulay writes, ‘that in every association, 

‘ political or literary, Brougham would wish to domineer, and 
‘ that no Editor of the “Edinburgh Beview ” could, without 
‘ risking the ruin of the publication, resolutely oppose the 
‘ demands of a man so able and powerful.’ Napier on this 
occasion acceded to Brougham’s imperious request ‘ to send 
‘ off a countermand to Macaulay ’ ; and it was Brougham’s 
article, not Macaulay’s, that was published in the October 
‘ Beview ’ on the Bevolution of 1830. Doubtless Macaulay’s 
threat of secession weighed with the Editor. At any rate, 
we hear no more of any attempt of Brougham’s to oust his 
rival from the field editorially assigned to him. 
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The coimezion of the Eeview with the Whig leaders in 
Parliament was now very close. In December, 1830, Jeffrey 
became Lord Advocate, and Brougham Lord Chancellor; 
and it was thought probable that the latter would soon 
become the most powerful statesman in the kingdom. Why 
in 1836, when Lord Melbourne returned to power. Brougham 
did not re-enter the Cabinet has been much discussed. 
Brougham himself declared it was because Lord Melbourne 
knew that in such a case he (the Prime Minister) would be 
reduced to insignificance. Brougham never forgot or for- 
gave an injury, and deep was the contumely which, in letter 
after letter to the long-suffering Editor, he poured upon the 
Whig Premier, and on his * underlings,* who cared not a 
farthing for reform of any kind so long as they could keep 
their places. He was furious because the Eeview would not 
denounce the more moderate men of the party ‘ for trimming 
^ and waiting to see how the cat jumped.* He (Brougham) 
was the only true Eeformer, almost the only honest man, 
and he had no patience ‘ with the vermin who were basely 
‘and meanly looking to some junction ‘with the Stanleys 
‘ and Grahams, and want to throw the honest and single- 
‘ hearted Eeformers overboard the moment they have helped 
‘ us to turn the Government out.* He complains (^pril 4, 
1835) that his articles had not been printed, and declares 
that they must have been intercepted. Yet surely he had 
little cause of complaint, for the April number of the Eeview 
contains no fewer than six articles from his pen, on the follow- 
ing subjects : ‘ The British Constitution — Eecent Political 
* Occurrences,* ‘ Thoughts upon the Aristocracy,* ‘ Newspaper 
‘ Tax,’ ‘ Memoirs of Mirabeau,* ‘ French Parties and Politics,* 
‘ State of Parties.* Nevertheless, in June Brougham actually 
has the face to write to Napier that ever since his Editor- 
ship had begun, ‘I have found that my assistance was 
‘ reckoned, justly God knows, a very secondary object, and 
‘ that one of the earliest friends of the Journal, and who 
‘ had (Jeffrey will tell you) enabled it to struggle through 
‘ its first difficulties as much as any one or two of the 
‘ contributors, was now next thing to laid upon the 
‘shelf*! 

Nothing is more exasperating to a statesman who has 
been left out in the cold, than the faithful party loyalty 
with which a chief so deficient in the discrimination of 
personal merit is still regarded by others. The Whiggism 
of the ‘Edinburgh Eeview* was never more rigidly 
orthodox in the party sense than during the period of 
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Macvey Napier’s Editorship. The days were long past 
since a few briefless advocates and a young clergyman 
in want of a living had set the world on fire by sheer 
ability and dash, and by their evident determination to 
maintain their critical independence against every external 
influence. The Eeview was now in the closest relations 
with the Whig leaders. When, for instance, Nassau Senior 
wrote on the Irish poor laws, his articles were revised and 
modified by Lord Lansdowne and Lord John Bussell. In 
the middle of the century, says Bagehot with dry humour, 
it was difficult to imagine that there had ever been anything 
incendiary about the ‘Edinburgh Eeview.’ Its appear- 
ance quarter by quarter had now, he says, become a great 
event, and it. was believed that its contributors were 
confined to the Privy Council ! In sober truth it was sup- 
ported and largely written by men of the greatest position 
in the world of politics and letters. Their names would 
have made the fortune of a modern ‘ monthly.’ But the 
‘ Edinburgh’ was always anonymous, and both Jeffrey and 
Napier were aware’ that it was possible for men of great dis- 
tinction to be dull. The former pronounced (1829) that 
Sir William Hamilton’s article on Cousin’s Cours de Philo- 
sophie was ‘ the most unreadable thing that ever appeared in 
‘ the Eeview.’ And Sir James Mackintosh, the philosopher 
of ‘ Whiggism,’ agreed with Napier’s predecessor, that though 
the writer might be a very clever man, he was quite unfit to 
write on topics such as these for English readers. In politics, 
however, the dangers of a too rigidly official orthodoxy were 
on the whole avoided. The circulation of the Eeview, it is 
true, never again rose to the height it had attained in 
1817-20, yet it easily held the first place in periodical 
literature, and was indispensable reading for all who wished 
to share in the intellectual life of the day. Here is the 
list of subjects and writers in the April number, 1846, 
published just before Lord John Eussell formed his first 
administration : — 

1. ‘ Parliament and the Courts,’ by Lord Denman. 

2. * Shakespeare in Paris,’ by Mrs. Austin. 

3. ‘ Legislation for the Working Class,’ by Sir George C. Lewis. 

4. ‘ Religious Movement in Germany,’ by Henry Rogers. 

5. * Lyall’s Travels in North America,’ by Herman Merivale. 

6. * European and American State Confederacies,’ by Nassau Senior. 

7. ‘ Scottish Criminal J urisprudence,’ by Lord Cockbum. 

8. ‘ Political State of Prussia,’ by R. M. Milnes (afterwards Lord 

Houghton). 

9. ‘ Earls Grey and Spencer,’ by Lord John RusseU. 
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Napier had aimed at nine or ten articles per number 
when he first undertook the Beview, and by his agreement 
with Longmans each number was to contain sixteen sheets — 
i.e., 266 pages. The number of pages has varied at different 
periods from about 260 in early days to 300 or so in the 
middle of the century. The ordinary length was from 200 
to 280 pages. The public, Napier held, did not like long 
articles. But Editors^ rules and wishes must bend like other 
people’s to circumstances. Macaulay’s article on Lord 
Bacon, when sent to the Editor, ran to 120 pages, and the 
latter naturally consulted Jeffrey as to the course he should 
adopt. 

‘ What mortal/ writes Jeffrey in reply, ‘ could ever dream of cutting 
out the least particle of this precious work to make it fit better with 
your Review ? It would be worse than paring down the Pitt diamond 
to fit the old setting of a dowager’s ring. It is altogether magnificent 
—■et prope divinum. Since Bacon himself, I do not know that there 
has been anything so fine. I have read it not only with delight, but 
with emotion — with throbbings of the heart and tears in the eye.’ 

Macaulay, when despatching his MS. ‘from Calcutta, had 
described it as ‘ of interminable length ’ ; and it was ulti- 
mately found possible to reduce it without material injury 
till it absorbed no more than 104 pages out of the 2^2 which 
made up the July number of 1837. Even so it was thought 
right to add an Editorial note to the first page of the article, 
asking the indulgence of intelligent readers ‘ for so wide a 
‘ departure from our general practice.’ In 1840 the ^ Clive * 
article, which drew down Brougham’s wrath on Macaulay for 
praising so ^ bloodthirsty and cruel a man,’ consumed sixty- 
six pages in a number which contained eight articles. In 
October, 1840, the essay on Warren Hastings ran to ninety- 
six pages, and left space for only five other articles ! 

Macaulay’s essays on the foremost statesmen, warriors, 
poets, and thinkers of an earlier day hold an absolutely unique 
place in English literature. Not only do they constitute 
standard works, of which men speak with respect, they 
are the favourite reading of multitudes wherever the English 
language is known. ‘ Every school boy,’ as the author would 
have said, has rejoiced in the glowing pages in which 
Macaulay has brought home to his countrymen the history of 
great deeds and the characters of great men. 

After Maevey Napier had taken over the Editorship from 
Jeffrey, though the latter retired completely from the direct 
management of the Review,, it was only natural that his 
successor should constantly recur to him for advice. By 
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the terms of the agreement of 1829 between Napier and the 
Longmans Jeffrey was to decide between them in case ot 
any differences as to its meaning which might arise. For 
Jeffrey’s services in this way there was no occasion, as the 
relations between publishers and Editor were and always 
have been down to the present day most harmonious ; but the 
advice given by Jeffrey to Napier as to the conduct of the 
Eeview was abundant, and the correspondence between the 
two throws an interesting light upon the responsibilities inci- 
dental to the editorial management of anonymous journalism. 

‘ There are three legitimate considerations,’ writes Jeffrey in 1837, 
* by which you should be guided in your conduct .as Editor generally ; 
and particularly as to the admission or rejection of important articles 
of a political sort: — 1. The effect of your decision on the other con- 
tributors upon whom you mainly rely ; 2. Its effect on the sale and 
circulation, and on the just authority of the work with the great body 
of its readers ; and 3. Your own deliberate opinion as to the safety 
or danger of the doctrines maintained in the article under considera- 
tion, and its tendency either to promote or retard the practical adoption 
of those liberal principles to which, and their practical advancement^ 
you must always consider the journal as devoted. . . . This discretion 
you cannot, I think, delegate to another, who would not share your 
responsibility.’ 

In Jeffrey’s view the ‘ Edinburgh ’ represented a body of 
opinion directed to the attainment of certain definite and 
practical ends ; not the personal views of this or that indi- 
vidual, or even the special fancies of the Editor himself. 
Several times in its history circumstances have arisen when 
it has been necessary for the Eeview to act firmly upon its 
own considered judgement against pressure which has been 
attempted from outside on the part of those who claimed 
for one reason or another to be entitled to its indiscrimi- 
nating support, and in every case the principles laid down 
by Jeffrey have successfully been vindicated. 

The frank manner in which in their confidential letters to 
Napier the contributors criticised each other’s productions 
must have afforded to the Editor reading no less useful than 
entertaining. There is something very naif, moreover, in 
the occasional comments of contributors on the sort of 
literary distinction suitable to the Eeview. Jeffrey had 
found Carlyle, whose genius he recognised, and to whom he 
rendered great assistance, a difficult writer to manage ; and 
he had felt forced before admitting his articles to do a little 
cutting off and patching up, doubtless much against the 
grain. Carlyle, as he complains to Napier, had felt it due to 
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‘ his literary conscience ^ to rebel. ‘ Editorial hacking and 
‘ hewing * he would not stand. Surely Napier might trust 
him, for he strongly held ‘ that one can and should ever 
‘ speah quietly ; loud hysterical vehemence, foaming, hissing, 
^ least of all becomes him that is convinced, and not only 
^ supposes but knows J One wonders whether Napier found 
this convincing as to the reposeful style of contributions 
which Carlyle hereafter might offer him ! 

During the first half-century of its existence Jeffrey and 
Macaulay were the two men whose character was most 
deeply imj)ressed upon the whole political tendency of the 
Keview. There is some t:’uth in Bagehot’s observation that 
Whiggism is not a creed but a character, and this character 
he sketches in not too flattering terms. ‘ Perhaps as long 
‘ as there has been a political history in this country there 
‘ have been certain men of a cool, moderate, resolute firm- 
‘ ness, not gifted with high imagination, little prone to 
‘ enthusiastic sentiment, heedless of large theories and 
‘ speculations, careless of dreamy scepticism ; with a clear 
* view of the next step, and a wise intention to take it ; a 
‘ strong conviction tliat the elements of knowledge are true, 
‘ and a steady belief that the present world can, and should, 
‘ be quietly improved. These are the Whigs.’ ^ 

Macaulay struck right and left with equal vigour. At one 
time (1829) he was pouring a heavy broadside into the lladical 
philosophers, headed by Bentham and James Mill, who 
were fiercely attacking, in the pages of the ‘Westminster 
‘ Review,’ the moderation of Whig statesmen, and of the 
Whig organ. At another time, ten years later, he was 
turning his attention to the obscurantist views of the ultra- 
Tory party, in that famous article on Mr. Gladstone’s book 
on Church and State, whose first paragraph the events of the 
following fifty years wore to render for ever remarkable. 
In the April number of 1839 we wrote as follows : — 

* The author of this volume is a young man of unblemished 
character and of distinguished parliamentary talents, the rising hope 
of those stern and unbending Tories wlio follow reluctantly and 
mutinously a leader whose experience and eloquence are indispensable 
to them, but whose cautious temper and moderate opinions they abhor. 
It would not be at all strange if Mr. Gladstone were one of the most 
unpopular men in England. But we believe that we do him no more 
than justice w'hon we say that his abilities and his demeanour have 
obtained for him the respect and goodwill of all parties.’ Mr. Glad- 
stone, the article goes on, * appears to be in many respects exceedingly 
well qualified for philosophical investigation. His mind is of large 
grasp ; nor is he deficient in dialectical skill. But he does not give 
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hia intellect fair play. There is no want of light, but a great want of 
what Bacon would have called dry Light. Whatever Mr. Gladstone 
sees ia refracted and distorted by a false medium of passion and 
pr^udioes. His style bears a remarkable analogy to his mode of 
thinking, and, indeed, exercises great influence on bis mode of think- 
ing. His rhetonc, though often good of its kind, darkens and per- 
plexes the logic which it should iUustrate.* 

It must have given not a little satisfaction to Jeffrey and 
Macaulay, after their fierce war with the Utilitarians and 
the ^ Westminster/ to find in 1841 John Stuart Mill and the 
best of his coadjutors in the latter journal offering their 
services to its great and successful rival. Mill felt that these 
heated differences between Liberals were doing harm to their 
common cause. He had failed, he says, after a long trial, 
to induce the Badicals to maintain an independent position, 

* and there was no room for a fourth political party in this 

* country — reckoning the Conservatives, the Whig Badicals, 

* and the Chartists as the other three.’ Why, he asks, should 
he keep his little rivulet distinct, instead of merging it in the 
great and steady stream of Liberal opinion ? In the October 
‘ Edinburgh ’ of that year Mill reviewed Tocqueville’s ‘ De- 

* mocracy in America.’ Perhaps, were Jeffrey and Macaulay 
alive to-day, they might consider that the accession of 
strength their principles had won from amongst their Tory 
foes was no less remarkable than their triumph of earlier 
years over the successors of James Mill ! If we consider 
causes and principles, rather than mere party names and 
badges, where to-day shall we find the representative either 
of extreme Radicalism or of old Toryism 9 Individuals, of 
course, there still are, and will always be, of extreme views, 
but political power is not with them ; and for practical 
purposes the moderate reformers have won along the whole 
line. 

After rendering eighteen years’ splendid service to the 
Review, Macvey Napier died (1847) ; and Messrs. Longman 
appointed as his successor in the Editorship Mr. WSliatn 
Empson, professor of the * Polity and Laws of England ’ in 
the East India College at Hailey bury, who had married Lord 
Jeffrey’s only daughter. Empson had been for many years 
a valued contributor on political, legal, and literary subjects. 
At Si^ool at Winchester he had made friends with Amdd, 
afterwards headmaster of Rugby. Their friendship continued 
through life, Empson sharing warmly Arnold’s views on all 
matters of educational and ecclesiastical interest, matters 
which in those days were largely occupying men’s thoughtSi 
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and the discussion of which has balked very largely in the 
Review. His Editorship only lasted five years, for in 1 852 he 
died suddenly, and Sir George Cornewall Lewis, M.P. for Here- 
fordshire, lately Financial Secretary to the Treasuiy under 
Lord John Russell, was appointed in his stead. 

The Russell Government had fallen in February, 1852, and 
with its fall Cornewall Lewis, of course, lost his place. In J uly 
he lost his seat also, and a few months afterwards he accepted 
Messrs. Longman’s offer of the vacant Editorship of the 
Review. A scholar of high repute, a deep political thinker, 
and a trained statesman, intimate in social life with the 
eminent literary men of his day, the publishers had chosen 
wisely. He describes his new employment as bringing 
upon him official coirespondence akin to that with which he 
had been acquainted in a public department, with the draw- 
back that he had no secretaries to help him, but with 
the countervailing advantage that he could do all the business 
of the Review in his own house. Cornewall Lewis soon 
found another seat in the House of Con^mons, but this ulti- 
mately led to his resigning the Editorship of the Review, 
for in 1855, on Mr. Gladstone leaving the ministry. Lord 
Palmerston offered to Sir George the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer. On accepting it the latter, of course^ resigned 
his connexion with the Review, and Messrs. Longman 
nominated the late Mr. Henry Reeve as his successor. 

The late Editor of the Review continued to manage and 
direct it till his death, only seven years ago. As years 
proceed Editors and contributors change. In the world 
of politics new situations arise, new forces come into 
play, new measures are proposed and contested, questions 
never contemplated by our ancestors have to be answered. 
Reeve made it his endeavour to face the problems of the 
day as they arose in the firm, moderate, calm-judging 
spirit which Bagehot attributes to the Whig character. 
In his eyes the Review represented a great tradition. 
And a believer in political principle himself, he disliked 
the opportunism bred of the pressure of momentary con- 
ditions as much as ho condemned the substitution of 
mere personal devotion to a great leader for a firm and 
ardent attachment to a great cause. His notion of true 
wisdom in statesmanship was that of the late Poet Laureate 

' to maintain 

The day against the moment, and the year 

Against the day.’ 

As a very young man, owing to his exceptional familiarity 
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with French and German, and the confidence which men 
felt in his character and judgement, he had become inti- 
mate in a very unusual degree with the statesmen of the 
Continent. For many years practically directing, under the 
superintendence of the Editor of the ‘ Times/ the foreign 
policy of that great journal, he had obtained a close insight 
into the relations between our own and other nations, 
between our statesmen and theirs. With the late Editor 
of the Eeview — the new Chancellor of the Exchequer — 
and Lord Clarendon he was on terms of close friendship. 
His post at the Privy Council brought him into constant 
intercourse with all the great lawyers of the day, and his 
tastes led him to see much of the diplomatic world of London. 
A man of wide reading and general culture, he was deeply 
interested in English and foreign literature ; but as he lived 
an active life amongst men of action, it was clear that in his 
time, as before it, the Review would escape the danger of 
getting into the hands of the small literary coteries and 
cliques so obnoxious to the soul of Jeffrey. 

If space permitted, it would be interesting to trace the 
gradual developement of ideas and of feeling amongst the 
thinking part of the community in reference to that ' State 
* and Church ’ controversy on which Macaulay and Glad- 
stone had taken different sides. In Roman Catholic times 
ecclesiastical pretensions conflicted often enough with the 
temporal power of the State, and our ancestors knew how 
to vindicate their civil liberties. Since the Reformation in 
England and Scotland Anglican and Presbyterian ‘highfliers* 
have at times asserted claims which, whatever their abstract 
merits, are entirely incompatible with the maintenance of a 
State Church. Three years before Macaulay had reviewed 
Gladstone, Arnold of Rugby had denounced in the Review 
in the severest language the aims and motives of that extrava- 
gant High-Churchmanship of Oxford, which was to lead so 
many Anglicans into the Papal fold. The ‘Oxford Malignants* 
seemed probably to the Editor a happy title to bestow on 
Arnold*s paper ; but it was one which not unnaturally gave 
additional offence to those who fell under its scourge. The 
trustees of Rugby School invited Dr. Arnold to acknowledge 
the article, and the dismissal of the most distinguished 
schoolmaster of the nineteenth century was actually in con- 
templation. Arnold, however, maintained his ground ; and 
in later years in the Review the fight against sacerdotal 
ascendency was maintained in a wider spirit of charity, but 
with no less force and courage, by his great disciple Dean 
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Stanley. Henry Bogers^ in the same pages, from a some- 
'what Puritanical standpoint, frequently discussed matters 
of theological or ecclesiastical interest, whilst Sir James 
Stephen, Permanent Under-Secretary of the Colonial Office 
(whom his colleague Henry Taylor used to nickname ‘ Over 
' Secretary ^ and * King Stephen out of a very large number 
of articles, contributed over a long series of years, had in 
many papers lent his weight to the same side. The names 
of the articles contributed by the late Dean of Westminster 
recall the fierce controversies of the latter half of last 
century. ‘Essays and Reviews,’ 1861 ; ‘Ritualism,* 1867; 

‘ The Pope and the Council,* 1871 ; ‘ The Bennett Judge- 
‘ ment,* 1872 ; ‘Religious Movements in Germany,’ 1881, 
are a few of these. With Dean Stanley’s wide spirit of 
toleration, and his dislike to ecclesiastical pretensions. Reeve 
was entirely in accord. The latter’s article of July, 1868, on 
‘ The National Church,* is a noble plea for 

‘ enlarging the boundaries of the Church of England, so far 
as is consistent with the maintenance of the casential truths of 
Christiiinity ; for endeavouring to make her more and more the 
Church of the people; for surrendering those trifling grounds of 
difference which, however inconsiderable in themselves, and in no 
degree essential to our own faith, are stumbling blocks to tHo faith of 
others, where they are unconditionally enforced ; and thus rendering 
the Church more comprehensive, more tolerant, and therefore more 
national.’ 

Mr. Gladstone in 1867, leading, like Lord John Russell in 
1846, the Liberal Opposition on the eve of its return to 
power, like him contributed a noteworthy article to the 
Review. In ‘ The Session and its Sequel * * Mr. Gladstone 
reviews the remarkable events of the session just concluded. 
Mr. Disraeli had induced the Tory party, which two years 
before had triumphantly thrown out the moderate Reform Bill 
of Lord Russell’s Government as being far too democratic, 
itself to pass a measure far more extreme than any states- 
man had advocated — conduct which, though it bought a few 
months’ success in the House of Commons, destroyed for a 
time the credit of his party with the country. Authority, 
urged Mr. Gladstone, can never long be severed from public 
esteem and confidence, and of these the session of 1867 had, 
he asserted, robbed the Tory party. The day of retribution 
was near, and ‘ the moral of the session lay in fresh proofs 
‘ that parties, like individuals, can only enjoy a solid 

* Edinburgh Review, October, 1867. 
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* prosperity by building on the rock of honour, truth, and 
^ the confidence which they alone engender.’ 

Two months later the country had pronounced against Mr. 
Disraeli, and Mr. Gla.dstone’s ministry was in power. The 
great Government of 1868 opened its first session with a 
majority of 120 at its bach in the House of Commons. It 
used well the power it had won, and it has left a record of 
work done which certainly no later ministry has surpassed. 
The disestablishment of the Church of Ireland, the Irish 
Land Act, the Abolition of Purchase, and Army Reform, the 
Education Act, the Judicature Act, and the Ballot Act were 
measures of the very first importance. Many other minor but 
useful measures became law, before the sudden dissolution 
of 1874 brought about the fall of the Liberal ministry. The 
Review, which had rejoiced at the wide composition of the 
ministry of 1868 and at the introduction of Mr. Bright and 
other ^ new men’ into the Cabinet, and had heartily supported 
all its great measures, in an article in April, 1874, sounded 
a first note of warning. The wide experience and cautious 
spirit of the Editor had taken alarm. In the past the Whig 
party, said the Review, had been in alliance at one time 
with Irish Roman Catholics to put down Protestant bigotry 
and religious intolerance in Ireland, at another time with 
Protestant nonconformity in fighting the battle of the Test 
Act. But the Whig party did not on that account 
become either Roman Catholic or nonconformist, and in 
each case the alliance was formed in order to bring 
about an event which Whig statesmanship held dear — the 
triumph of civil and religious liberty. For certain great 
purposes Whig statesmanship and the ^ Manchester School ’ 
had worked together, but for all that Whig statesmen and 
Whig principles had never been identified with the Man- 
chester School, any more than Whigs had become Repealers 
after having been for a time allied with Daniel O’Connell. 

* We hold, and have ever held,’ wrote the Review, ‘ that in 
‘ the Whig party lies the centre of gravity of Liberal politics 

* in England.’ To alter materially the centre of gravity 
would upset the ship. The spirit of English politics was 
moderation, and the recent elections had shown that, let 
candidates label themselves as they would, what the country 
wanted was government on lines of steady progress, not 
Radical changes on the one side, or Tory opposition to all 
advance on the other. In Mr. Gladstone’s conduct there 
was reason to fear that the direction of the Liberal party 
was about for the first time to fall into the hands of 
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extremists^ and, if so, that party would very soon lose the 
public confidence which since 1832 it had so preponderantly 
enjoyed. 

These views implied a distrust of Mr. Gladstone which 
was certainly not at that time shared by the younger and 
more energetic members of the Liberal party. Mr. Disraeli’s 
government proved unfortunate. Small wars which brought 
little of honour or advantage had been entered upon, and 
though the nation had kept out of the Eusso-Turkish war, 
it was by no means clear that its thanks for that great 
service were due to its ministers, who at times of trial and 
difficulty had shown themselves hopelessly vacillating and 
divided amongst themselves. On the eve of the General 
Election the Eeview returned to the charge Plain 
‘ Whig Principles,’ January, 1880), quoting, with approval, 
a private letter from Earl Eussell, written after the Liberal 
debacle of 1874, expressing the conviction that whenever the 
Liberal party was reconstituted it would be on a Whig 
basis. In that party there must, of course, always be indi- 
viduals who hold extreme and eccentric views. ^Men of 
* patriotic and benevolent minds may think it desirable to 
‘ ask the sanction of Parliament to the Permissives Liquor 
^ Bill, the female franchise, or even the propagation of small- 
‘ pox and other diseases.’ But the Liberals, as a party, can 
only be strong by union, and this can only take place if the 
cardinal principles common to the whole party are upheld. 
Could Mr. Gladstone be trusted to refuse firmly to yield to 
demagogues and fanatics the guidance that should belong to 
statesmen, backed as they were sure to be in the long run 
by the solid opinion of moderate Englishmen of all classes 
of the community ? This was the question, implied rather 
than expressed, which ran through the whole article. Even 
then Home Eule was a cry not without effect in English 
constituencies where Irish voters were numerous. 

* On a question of vital importance to the existence of the State, it 
is a mean and treacherous action to disguise an opinion, or to court 
popularity hy supporting a measure because it cannot be carried. A 
seat is purchased too dearly at such a sacrifice of honour and of truth. 
The people of England and Scotland will never consent to abandon 
Ireland to the revolutionary passions of a separate legislature, and 
whatever may be the equivocal language of the timid and weak in the 
Liberal camp, this is a principle on which we are convinced that the 
leaders of the Whig party immovably stand.’ 

The great mass of Liberals, however, placed implicit trust 
in Mr. Gladstone, and the majority by which, in the spring 
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of 1880, he was returned to power seemed to the party at 
large to promise for the country such an era of peace abroad 
and steady progress at home as had rendered his first 
ministry for ever famous. It was not long before troubles 
and difficulties arose — some inevitable, others clearly attri- 
butable to weakness and vacillation in high places. As 
regards Ireland, legislation not merely of a far-reaching 
character, but founded on entirely novel principles, was 
passed. ‘ Free trade in land * had been a Liberal principle, 
if ever there was one; specially favoured, moreover, by 
Badical reformers and eminent members and writers of the 
Cobden Club. State regulation of the land was the panacea 
of Mr. Gladstone's government for Ireland. Mr. Gladstone's 
vehement advocacy of the new policy differed very consider- 
ably from the weighty reasons alleged in its support by Lord 
Hartington. By the former the old teachings and tried 
principles of political economy were lightly dismissed. Only 
establish the new system, he declared, and the secular 
wrangling between landlords and tenants in Ireland would 
for ever cease. By the Whig leader it was urged with much 
truth that, as a mere matter of fact, a deadlock existed 
between rent-receivers and rent-payers ; for the time, free 
contract was at an end, and some system of compulsory 
arbitration must take place in the interest of both, so as to 
provide a modus vivendi, till natural forces again came into 
play. Even more responsible than his Land Bill for 
alienating moderate men from Mr. Gladstone’s following 
was the weakness of his administration in Ireland. The 
events of 1881-1882, the tyranny established by the Land 
League, the inability of the constituted authorities to defend 
the rights of law-abiding men, caused the deepest dissatis- 
faction amongst a large number of Liberals, who were 
beginning to fear that Mr. Gladstone, in accordance with 
the specious phrase — conciliation before coercion — was neg- 
lecting the first duty of all civilised government — the main- 
tenance of the law. Men who knew anything of the feeling 
of the Liberal side of the House of Commons during the 
years 1881-1884 fully realised the danger to the party, as 
well as to the country at large, which a surrender on the 
part of Liberal statesmanship to Irish disaffection was 
bound to produce. 

The Review from early days had shared these fears. It 
would tolerate no combination with those who were avowedly 
aiming at the disintegration of the kingdom, and who, in 
the meantime, were arrogating to themselves in Ireland 
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an authority superior to the law. In 1886 the final crisis 
came. The General Election was no sooner over than 
Mr. Gladstone made known his conversion to the project 
long advocated by Mr. Parnell of establishing a separate 
Parliament and Government in Ireland. This policy, which 
he had hitherto denounced, he now declared to be the 
fundamental principle of the Liberal party ; and he called 
upon all Liberals, notwithstanding their recent utterances 
to the contrary at the General Election, to declare for 
Home Eule ! A new position was thus created, which those 
who had long advocated the cause of Liberalism had to face. 
Lord Hartington was a Liberal, so were John Bright, Sir 
Henry James, Lord Selborne, Mr. Peter Eylands, and many 
others in both Houses of Parliament and in the country, 
who had spent their energies for many years in the service 
of the party. The Review was the oldest and most constant 
Liberal of them all; but it had always maintained in 
political controversy that party should be based on funda- 
mental principles, not on mere personal allegiance to leaders, 
however eminent. In former days its relations had become 
strained with a far truer exponent of .Liberalism than Mr. 
Gladstone — viz., with Lord John Bussell, who in 1857 had 
thought it his duty to combine with the Conservafeve party 
against the Liberal ministry of Lord Palmerston. An article 
in the Review, written by Mr. Lowe, then Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade, far too much, it must be owned, in 
the spirit of an official subordinate, whose place had been 
in danger, savagely attacked Lord John. The latter’s 
friends brought the matter before Mr. Thomas Longman, 
the son and successor of the original publisher of the 
Review, complaining that the article was inconsistent with 
its Whig character. He thought it right to intimate to 
Lord John his regret for the personal attack that had been 
made upon him; for great had been the wrath of the 
Whig statesman that he, the embodiment of true Whig- 
gism, should have been censured by a Review which wore 
* the uniform of Charles James Fox.’ * And we may add 
this little incident shows that the publisher of a political 
periodical is at times called upon to exercise both tact and 
judgement. 

In January, 1886, in the opinion of those who guided the 
Review, the party, headed by Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Goschen, joined a few months later by Mr. Chamberlain, 


* Letter from Lord John Bussell to Mr. Longman. 
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represented far more truly than the Home Rule Alliance, 
tha* was now formed between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell, 
the principles dear to the Whig party. In article after 
article, for more than eighty years, the duty of moderate 
reform had been urged — of resistance to obstructive Toryism 
on the one hand, and, if need be, to reckless Radicalism on 
the other. The time foreseen had arrived. The moderating 
influence was withdrawn from what still called itself the 
Liberal party ; but its centre of gravity had changed^ with 
the natural consequence that since then it has not been able 
to stand upright ! 

History will never forget the great services rendered to 
the State by Mr. Gladstone ; though it is natural that for a 
time the fatal ferror of his declining years should obscure 
in men’s eyes the high qualities of his earlier statesman- 
ship. As an ardent free-trader his name will live with that 
of Sir Robert Peel as the founder of the commercial system 
under which the country has for the last half-century grown 
and prospered to an .extent without precedent in our history. 
To a journal of which in their day Francis Horner and 
McCulloch were pillars, it was inevitable that the transcen- 
dant financial genius of Mr. Gladstone, his sound economic 
doctrines, his firm faith in the merits — commercial and 
political — of free trade, would strongly appeal. And when, 
after much consideration, Mr. Gladstone, in 1859, enlisted 
under the Whig banner of Lord Palmerston, and became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, there was every reason to 
hope that the Liberal party had received an accession of 
strength which would be beneficial both to themselves and 
the country. And for many a long year these hopes were 
fulfilled. 

The strong sympathy for freedom abroad shown by Lord 
Palmerston, Lord John Russell, and Mr. Gladstone, and the 
services they were able to render to Italian nationality, 
received the warm approval of everything that was best in 
the Liberal party. As regards domestic affairs, after Lord 
Palmerston’s death, the younger and more energetic mem- 
bers of that party, who had borne with some impatience 
the postponement of reform during the Palmerstonian 
regime, welcomed Mr. Gladstone’s succession to the lead 
of the House of Commons, and tte formation of a more 
advanced ministry by Lord Russell. The Reform Bill of 
1866 was the result. In no period of our parliamentary 
history have speeches more eloquent, more worthy of a great 
subject and of a great statesman, been delivered than those 
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of Mr. Gladstone in 1866 and 1867. They roused to a high 
pitch the enthusiasm of the country, which at the General 
Election at the end of 1868 gave him overwhelming support. 
To Mr. Gladstone's first ministry we have already referred. 
The many reforms it carried were thought out, and thorough, 
and their merits are now recognised by many of those who at 
the time opposed them. Amongst the greatest of the measures 
of that time was Mr. Forster’s Education Act, the great 
foundation of our system of national education. It is sad 
to call to mind that amongst the bitterest opponents of Mr. 
Forster were Liberals who attached more importance to 
sectarian controversy th.m to the promotion of national 
education. Their attention was solely concentrated upon 
the famous 25th clause ; and when the dissolution came the 
discontent of a large portion of the Nonconformist wing, 
always, and most deservedly, an important section of the 
Liberal party, was one of the principal causes of what was 
called the Conservative reaction of 1874. 

It must be admitted, however, that the close of the career 
of Mr. Gladstone’s first ministry was marked by unfortunate 
occurrences. And the suddenness and manner of the dissolu- 
tion itself, now known to be largely due to circumstances 
connected with Mr. Gladstone’s peculiar position fti regard 
to his own seat in the House of Commons, were almost an 
outrage on decent constitutional usage. The principal 
‘ plank in his platform,’ to use an American expression, 
was the abolition of the income tax — a proposal about 
which he had not even consulted his colleagues in the 
Cabinet. This was not the way in which hitherto great 
political changes had been introduced to the British people. 
The electorate apparently resented electioneering tactics over 
which no veil of decency had been thrown. Mr. Glad- 
stone received an overwhelming defeat at the polls, threw 
up the leadership of the Opposition in the House of 
Commons, and left it to Lord Hartington to hold together 
the Liberal party in the time of its adversity, and to repair 
its strength. Patriotically, ably, and wisely this duty was 
performed ; but it was recognised on all hands that the 
great majority of 1880 was due principally to the vehemence 
and burning zeal of Mr. Gladstone, who, after some two 
years of retreat, had again thrown himself into the political 
fray. 

Mr. Gladstone once said, with a smile, that in the course 
of his life he had been called many names, but no one had 
ever ventured to call him a Whig. And there was in his 
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oondoct throughout, even when he was doing exigent work 
in the eyes of good Liberals, something that jarred with 
Whig instincts. As Lord Justice Bowen, as long ago as 
1878, said to Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, 'opinion with 
‘ Mr. Gladstone was a zymotic disease.’ There was some- 
thing unhealthy — almost feverish — in the way in which he 
treated great political subjects : such, for instance, as income- 
tax repeal, Bulgarian atrocities, and Home Buie, to mention 
three only out of many examples that might be given. 
Where, again, on the many occasions when the politics of 
the day seem to trench more or less on matters arousing 
religious controversy, he might always be trusted to sympa- 
thise with the ecclesiastical view of the situation. In this 
:^lso he was no Whig. Great leader of the Liberal party as 
he was, these things raised in the mind of no small number 
of the thinking men amongst his followers a doubt whether 
they and he would always be able to work together. 

In 1886, as we have said, the final crash came. The 
Liberal party — Whig and Radical — at the dissolution in the 
winter of 1886 stood together under Mr. Gladstone’s leader- 
ship for the last time. Mr. Parnell ordered the Irish vote 
in England to be thrown on the side of the Conservatives. 
But the Liberal leader had, nevertheless, the support of a 
large majority of the constituencies of Great Britain. In 
the House of Commons the Liberal members were now equal 
to Conservatives and Nationalists together. In these cir- 
cumstances Mr. Gladstone, without thinking it necessary to 
gain the approval of his colleagues, embraced Home Buie, 
and declared it to be the central doctrine of the Liberal creed. 

It was no light matter to break with such a leader as 
Mr. Gladstone. Those who knew him recognised the abso- 
lute sincerity of his conviction that the policy he was 
pursuing was for the good of his country. But what re- 
sponsible men had to ask themselves was no question as to 
Mr. Gladstone’s motives, but simply whether they could any 
longer look upon him as a safe guide. The greatness of his 
qualities, his ascendency over lesser men, his deep earnest- 
ness, only rendered him the more dangerous. If Mr. Parnell’s 
policy was a wise and sound one, Mr. Gladstone’s whole 
political career, so far as it concerned Ireland, down to 
January, 1886, was a mistake. In the most dangerous crisis 
of recent times Lord Hartington’s action saved the State. 
With Mr. Bright and Mr. Goschen he stood firm against all 
solicitations to join Mr. Gladstone in preparing a measure 
for the establishment of an Irish Parliament and executive 
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Government in Dublin. From January to April Hr. Gla^:: 
stone’s assurances that Home Eule meant time union drewr 
over to his support many weak-kneed men. But the situation 
hardened on the introduction of the Home Eule Bill, which 
made it necessary for members, with their eyes opened to Hr. 
Gladstone’s real policy, to take sides definitely for or against 
it. Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Trevelyan now joined Lord 
Hartington. The Bill was rejected, nearly a hundred 
Liberals voting against it. The country supported the House 
of Commons, and the * Dissentient Liberals ’ rapidly con- 
tituted themselves into a powerful ^ Liberal Unionist party.’ 

These events of half a generation ago have decided the 
subsequent course of English politics. The Liberal Unionist 
action of 1886 has been completely justified. It has been 
proved that the Union can be maintained, that law and 
order can be upheld in Ireland, that the British House of 
Commons is not at the mercy of the Irish Nationalist 
members, and bound for the sake of its own peace and 
efiiciency to accept the disintegrating policy which Mr. 
Parnell or his successors would force upon it. Events have 
also shown that the rejection of Home Eule, and the defeat 
of the Home Eule alliance, have not condemned the country 
to a period of ^ Tory stagnation.’ The Unionist adtninistra- 
tions that since the General Election of 1886 have been in 
power have carried measures of wide reform which would 
have brought no little credit to any purely Liberal ministry. 
The statutes establishing representative local government in 
counties, and in London, and for providing free education, 
have taken away all reality from the taunt that Unionist is 
a new word signifying Old Tory. In simple truth the 
Liberal Unionist party has accomplished almost to the 
letter the arduous task which in 1886 Lord Hartington and 
Mr. Chamberlain advised it to undertake. Thus ‘plain 
‘ Whig principles ’ are still in the ascendant, denounced, no 
doubt, as heretofore by extremists of both the great parties, 
but forming nevertheless the ground-work of English 
political feeling amongst the large majority of educated, 
responsible men. 

The triumph of the Unionist party. Conservative and 
Liberal, has in truth been so complete that their adversaries 
now hardly venture to keep the Home Eule flag flying. 
What, then, is to divide parties, if, by general consent of 
English politicians, the policy for which Mr. Gladstone 
fought is abandoned P For our part we^ should gladly see 
the Opposition rid itself of the millstone that has so long 
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huugf round its neck. As yet it remains to be proved that 
i€ has so freed itself or can so free itself ; and till this is 
shown, the country can put no confidence in the unionism 
of the Liberal party. No statesmen will get the support of 
the country, however they may label themselves or their 
followers, who cannot be trusted to maintain the parlia- 
mentary union of England and Ireland. Lord Eosebery 
is not the only leading Liberal who has come to recognise 
that with the electorate of Great Britain unionism is a sine 
qua non. 

Circumstances and conditions have greatly changed with 
the political, literary, and scientific world since first 

. . . . ‘ The lleview 
Spread its light wings of saffron and of blue.’ 

The functions of a quarterly critical journal in 1902 are not 
precisely those which it was the mission of the ‘ Edinburgh * 
to perform a hundred years ago. There is certainly to-day 
no lack in quantity of criticism. Journalism has become 
the profession of a. very large number of highly cultivated 
men and women, who justly pride themselves on their 
marvellous literary facility, and their readiness to turn to 
account the results of their own extensive reading. There 
probably never was a time when there was more ability of 
this kind available. Eeviewing has, in recent years, 
become one of the regular functions of the daily press, and 
it is even the fashion for newspapers to publish reviews of 
books likely to interest the public on the very day that they 
appear ! The monthly reviews, whatever the reason, do not 
concern themselves very largely with the discussion of 
general literature, and the weekly papers, which, as a matter 
of course, notice all the new books of any importance, 
though they often contain conspicuously able reviews, yet, 
from the necessary limitations of space, leave a wide field of 
usefulness open to quarterly critics. Books that have taken 
able and learned men years to write deserve to be pondered, 
not merely to be read, by those who would give a really 
adequate account of them, and would criticise them in the 
old and true sense of the word. It is one great advantage 
of the quarterlies, that even in these days of electricity they 
have time to think ! 

In the regions of science, and in the study of Nature, it is 
needless to refer to the gigantic strides that have been 
made. In a later article we discuss at length some of the 
results that have flowed from the life-long researches and 
patient investigations of Darwin. It is not without interest 
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that in one of the very earliest numbers of the Review * we 
comment in the following words upon the theories of his 
father, Dr. Erasmus Darwin, as disclosed in his poem the 
^ Temple of Nature.* ^ Darwin seems to think himself 
‘ warranted in concluding that there are no fixed or in- 
‘ surmountable barriers between the different species of 
‘ animals.’ Half a century later came the epoch-making 
* Origin of Species ’ ; and now after another fifty years we 
are able to take stock of the manifold results, direct or 
indirect, that have followed from the developement of the 
Darwinian theory. A third generation of Darwins has now 
made its mark in the study of natural phenomena, and 
already takes a front rank amongst those who are driving 
back the limitations of human knowledge. 

Still, when all is said and done, no approach has been 
made to laying bare the great secrets of Nature. The 
heavens are not rendered less mysterious by the discovery 
that the heavenly bodies conform to rigid laws; nor is 
humanity more intelligible because itx the animal and 
vegetable world fixed rules appear to regulate the variation 
of species. In the great controversies of the century both 
sides — the men of science and the men of religimi — have 
learned something. The former have begun raouestly to 
admit that their knowledge only carries them a certain way, 
and that beyond the large area in which they operate, they 
are no better qualified than others to lay down the law. 
^ They didn’t know everything down in Judee.’ On the other 
hand, if we may say so with all respect, the protagonists of 
supematuralism have in these same controversies learned to 
lay greater store by common sense. They are learning to 
regard as friends the reasoning faculties of the human 
brain. They are ceasing to be afraid of every increase to 
our stock of demonstrated truth, and even to find in the 
highest exercise of ^ the reasoning powers divine,’ additional 
cause for their belief in a region above and beyond this 
material world. 

For the greater part of the first half of last century 
several of the great Whig magnates took an interest in 
literature and the arts, second only to their interest in 
politics. The names of Holland House, Lansdowne House, 
and Bowood, recall to every one a time when Whiggism and 
literature went hand in hand, and a society where Edinburgh 
reviewers were as much in their element as when enjoying 
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further north the more modest but not less hearty hospitality 
of the * Duke of Oraigcrook.* * The more southwards of 
the headquarters of the * Edinburgh Review ’ was, in truth, 
but the formal recognition of facts. Modern facilities of 
travel and communication have tended to establish in the 
capital of the United Kingdom whatever influences are 
intended to operate in more than local spheres. As 
Brougham, and Horner, and Sydney Smith, and many 
another of the early Edinburgh reviewers were drawn south, 
so it happened ultimately with the Review itself. Under 
modern conditions it was found that its energies could be 
best directed and its influence most widely exerted from 
London. 

It is impossible without breaking through that rule of 
anonymity which has always been observed by the 
‘ Edinburgh Review ’ to show how closely the early advice of 
Lord Jeffrey has throughout been followed— viz., to keep its 
criticism as free as possible from the influence of mere literary 
cliques. As has been said, its contributors have always been 
very largely drawn from amongst those who are not ex- 
clusively men of the pen. Lord Houghton, who himself 
made known the authorship of many of his articles, is a 
typical instance of a man of literary distinction, who mixed, 
nevertheless, in political life and practical affairs, and who 
contributed largely to the Review. To his lot it fell to 
review ‘Atalanta in Calydon,’ ‘The Spanish Gypsy,’ and 
‘ Lothair,’ as well as to contribute many papers discussing 
European and general politics. Elsewhere in the present 
day the rule of anonymous writing may no longer be 
observed. Here the old tradition prevails. In every pro- 
fession and in every walk of life the most distinguished men 
have ever been ready, and even proud, to give us their help. 
But we can make no mention in these pages of contributors 
in the past who have not themselves chosen to disclose their 
identity, nor of those who in this, the second century of its 
existence, most ably support the ‘ Edinburgh Review.’ 

* So Sydney Smith nicknamed Jeffrey. 
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Aet. IL — 1. Helen of Troy. By Andeew Laitg. London : 
Bell & Son. 1882. 

2. VoUunga Saga. Translated by MAGNtrssoN and Mobris : 
The Story of Sigurd the Volsung. By William Mobbis. 
1877. 

8. Epics of Ancient India. The Rdmdyana. Translated and 
abbreviated by Eomish Chandra Dutt. 1901. 

T he jeer of Mephistopiieles, when Faust drinks the witch 
potion of the renew^ of youth, 

* Du siebst mit dicsem Trank iin Leibe 
Bald Ilelenen in jedem Weibe/ 

illustrates the degree to which the name of Greek Helen 
became the traditional symbol of a type. The sentence is 
but one of many kindred references. Helen was and remains 
the pre-eminent example of those women fair above others, 
untrammelled by spirituality within, and unshackled by the 
higher instincts of purity and uprightnes's, whose beauty sets 
in flames not Troy Town alone, but that far less impregnable 
fortress, the City of Mansoul. Fate decreed that, justly or 
unjustly, her character should be thus interprets. And 
thus interpreted she stands as a prototype, evolved by later 
ages from a remote original ; and doubtless here, as else- 
where, the source has been tainted by the streams which flow 
backward to the fountain head. 

The Homeric story, told and retold, of the daughter of 
Zeus, the wife of Menelaus, the willing, or it may be un- 
willing, love-mate of Paris, has, from the days of Homer to 
those of Walter Savage Landor, been retinted and redyed, 
with colours as many as the fabulous woof of Joseph’s 
raiment, in the legends and traditions which in successive 
generations clustered around her. From the very first 
indeed ill words were spoken concerning her, and good also. 
Mr. Lang, in the note appended to his ‘ Helen of Troy,’ sums 
up the confiicting testimony rendered by classical authors as 
they bear witness to her guilt or exonerate her from all 
blame. The harsh sentences of Euripides, the implied con- 
demnation of Virgil, stand side by side with the plea of 
Isocrates on beh^f of her all- excusing beauty, and the 
praises of Quintus Smyrnaneus. Every reader may compare 
for himself the various Homeric phrases which left her fame 
a riddle hard for alien nations to read aright. Priam’s 
verdict of full acquittal, Helen’s own sorrowful confession 
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may be balanced one against the other ; or we may take from 
th6 Odyssey Euma3us’s angered invocation of destruction on 
Helen and all her kind, and Penelope’s measured dispraise, 
when, hesitating to recognise in the age-worn stranger the 
lord of her house, she excuses her wariness with the reflexion 
that had A r give Helen shown a like caution it would have 
been well for Paris, for Menelaus, for Sparta and for Troy. 
Yet even in the Odyssey dispraise is qualified, for in another 
passage we find, ‘Even Argive Helen, daughter of Zeus, 
‘ would not have lain with a stranger, and taken him for her 
‘ lover, had she ^nown that the warlike sons of the AchEcans 
‘ would bring her home again to her own dear country.’ 

But, however doubtful the evidence, her story was against 
her. And, granted the story, it is the very human custom 
of literary tradition at large, if the story does not fit the 
character, to fit the character to the story. The Theban 
poet, Coluthus Lycopolites, who has found more than one 
English translator, drew in later days the picture of a com- 
pliant Helen following her one-day lover with the dawn of 
the next morning, and excusing the flight ordained by 
Cjtherea. But whatever such overshadowing of the com- 
mands of Venus lingered in Greek poetry, with Ovid, if 
gods there were in the matter, they had slipped out of the 
reckoning. And as the story passed into the hands of the 
great Latin poet of love, the wooing of Paris, shorn of all 
glamour, becomes the courtship on which a Renascence 
gallant might model his love-making, and the parleying of 
Helen, equally bereft of illusion, only a pattern of the 
denial which surrenders. And it is his Helen of easy 
conquest who survived in medieval tradition. 

Such adaptations of character to fact abound undoubtedly 
both in actual life and in the re-told tales of former ages. 
They are the natural refuge of onlookers removed by time 
or distance, who, ignoring or forgetting that a fact or a 
deed is as often as not an accident foreign to the true 
personality of the individual, argue the nature of the tree 
not from the root but from the graft. 

Helen’s latest apologist, in the poem where he has 
popularised the Helen legend for English readers after the 
fashion of Mr. William Morris in his versified re-telling of 
the Volsung Saga, has found and followed an alternative 
course. He has not in truth solved the question of Helen’s 
guilt or innocence — her honour or her shame — but he has 
evaded the problem. Where Homer himself found, maybe, 
a riddle, and left, as none can deny, a mystery, Mr. Lang 
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has claimed the aid of enchantment, and sought in a spell 
the key to Helenas well kept secret. As Iseult of Ireland is 
constrained by the partaking of the magic potion to the 
love of Tristram, so, in the stor 3 ^ as here told, Helen by 
reason of the Venus-spell, and by reason of it alone, loves 
Paris. A forgetfulness, the fatal enchantment of the god- 
dess, holds her heart from all memory of Menelaus, of her 
marriage bond, of the child of her wedded years. The past 
is for her as if it had not been ; a mist of oblivion makes of 
her familiar home a strange land, and the Paris she follows 
is at least her memory’s first and only love. Helen’s will is 
no ftictor in her doom ; she is nothing but the victim — the 
unconscious victim — of the gods. 

It is the ^spell-of-forgetfulness’ episode with which fairy 
tale and romance has familiarised us from childhood onwards. 
The charmed food, the charmed cup, the performance or 
non-performance of some trivial action, or whatever the 
medium may be whereby the charm acts which obliterates 
faith, and by which true love is blotted put, is the common 
property of the storyteller of all lauds and times. It 
recurs again and again in all the True and False Bride 
contest it is hardly possible to open a collection o3^ tales — 
be they from Grimm or from the sources of the ‘ Cabinet des 
‘Fees’ series — without finding some man or woman, prince or 
princess, knight or maiden, separated one from the other in 
some such manner, bewitched into inconstancy, charmed 
into infidelity. So frequently has the incident been used 
that, even allowing for the widespread superstitions of magic 
potions and talismans, it would almost seem to read as a 
running excuse for the mutability of human affections, or, 
looked at from another point of view, it might represent in 
unconscious allegory the actual potency of an overmastering 
but transient passion to efface, while it endures, the whole 
moral nature of its prey — to erase all records, save its own, 
from the page of life. ‘ No, he remembered nothing,’ says 
the rajah who has fallen amongst gipsies in one of the best 
known Indian folk- tales, ‘nothing but how to beat the 
‘ drum — he thought he must have beaten it all his life — rub- 
‘ a-dub, tat-tat.’ And he had married another wife, and 
forgotten the little bride who was so delicate that her 
weight was no more than the weight of five white lotus 
flowers. 

And even so after a like fashion Helen forgets her past, 
and instead of the shadow of a traitor’s shame only a great 
compassion is the award of her unfaith. Helen, true wife 
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and faithfvd— doomed by the gods to follow Paris open-eyed, 
helpless, but irreconcileable — abhorring her destiny, as 
Brynhild her fated marriage tie to Gunnar, as Sita, in the 
great Indian epic, her captivity to King Bavan, does not 
here exist. So far as the first part of the story is concerned 
she loves Paris in joy and gladness of soul. But with the 
spell the chiselled sword of the tragedy is blunted. Under 
the very knife of the gods the victim sleeps. The anodyne of 
perfect oblivion shields Helen from shame and sorrow, and 
even in the very hour of reawakening consciousness her 
shame and sorrow is but the shame and sorrow of one fallen 
blind into a net. And thus with the spell the whole con- 
ception of the supreme power of a tragic doom is emascu- 
lated. The gods must chloroform their victim before they 
can drive her as the wind of destiny blows. 

If fate lies on poets, as it has lain on them hitherto, to 
re-tell the tale, will a third interpreter arise with a third 
mode of expressing the paradox the Homeric Helen presents ? 
Mr. Lang’s moral .machinery is distinctly that of the un- 
modernised conscience. Will the day come when some 
disciple of M. Maeterlinck will suspend all necessity of 
judgement with the serene assertion that the soul of Helen 
walked the streets of Troy unacquainted with the kiss of 
Paris ? Howsoever this may be, so far as regards Helen — 
the lost Helen of a lost city — 

* Petitz et grans, et beaulx et laidz, 

Dames a rebrassez colletz 
Dc quelconque condicion, 

Portant attours et bourreletz, 

Mort saisit sans exception. 

• • • • 

Et mourut Paris ct II41ene ’ — 

and it matters little enough, except as a cariosity of lite- 
rature, how the scriptures of her life are revised by their 
ever renewed commentators. With the other Helen, the 
Helen whose name has become, since the days when Benoit 
de Sainte-More ‘romanced’ her history, a proverb in all 
lands, there is neither doubt nor discrepancy of interpreta- 
tion possible. She stands by common acclaim as the 
symbol of those women whose loveliness of form and 
feature is framed for the undoing of men, whose beauty is 
a magnet to the more material impulses of men’s passions. 
She destroys, wittingly or unwittingly, the lives she holds 
in fief. The field of men’s hearts is hers to win, but her- 
fairness is like some leopard beast of prey who devastates 
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the pastures where it feeds. Her name is linked with the 
royal sisterhood of faithless women — with that of Egypt^s 
great queen, with the queen of King Mark. In Dante’s 
vision of wailing spirits, swept onwards by the storm blasts 
of hell, after Semiramis and Cleopatra, comes the bane of 
Troy. ‘ Elena vidi per cui tanto reo tempo si volse,’ and 
Paris and Tristram — the disloyal guest of Sparta’s king 
betraying the hospitality of Menelaus, the disloyal messenger 
of Mark stealing the honour of the bride he is sent to guard — 
are mentioned significantly in one breath. And the same 
current of association stirs Chaucer, as in his Legend of 
Good Women he, with a corresponding touch, sets the queen 
of Cornwall beside the queen of Sparta — ‘Hide ye your 
‘ beauties, Isoud and Heleine.’ 

But neither Iseult nor yet Cleopatra has ever quite 
attained to Helen’s pre-eminence of fame, or passed in the 
same degree into the popular literary tongue. Iseult, with 
all her sins, the greatest her murderous attempt on faithful 
Brag wain’s life, was yet, in her single devotion to Tristram, 
in her reckless passion, her fearless gaiety, her surpassing 
loveliness, an ideal in strict accordance with the medieval 
conception of a true lover, while the tragic ending of the 
romance, as, Tristram dead, she dies upon his body^Svas far 
more calculated to retain men’s sympathies on her behalf than 
the domestic sequel supplied in the Odyssey to Helen’s stormy 
life, when Menelaus has taken back his queen and she lives an 
honoured wife in her own land. No less Cleopatra, although 
she had perhaps forfeited her claim as the ideal lover, in 
her death might have been accounted worthy to take an 
exalted place in the saints’ calendar of passion. But neither 
the one nor yet the other, and far less the Cressid of the 
successive Tales of Troy, beloved of the Middle Ages, can 
even be quoted as a rival in popularity. It is true that in 
those tales Cressid occupies a prominent part, and in the 
earlier version indeed Helen’s is a subordinate figure, ‘ She 
‘was too puzzling as well as too Greek,’ Mr. Saintsbury 
suggests.* But Cressid, even as Chaucer revivified and 
Shakespeare remodelled her, is of infinitely slighter and 
baser, if of more human, clay. Helen may be the victim of 
one god, but she is the daughter of another ; she rules men’s 
passions, and where love has no part in their admiration 
she still dominates and sways the destinies of her beholders. 
The worship they paid was an abstract worship rather than 


* Flourishing of Romance, &c. Saintsbuiy. 1897. 
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a personal affection ; it was not Helen but her beauty which 
reigned. So Marlowe, so the author of ‘ Troilus and Cressida * 
recognise the source of her dominion, seeing in her not the 
loveliness which Paris loved, but the glories of ‘ the face 
‘ that launched a thousand ships.* Hers was the blood royal 
of beauty, Cressida’s the beauty, pitiful at best, of the bird 
whose bright plumage marks it out a facile prey for the 
hawk. If, as it is conjectured, Cressida first existed as 
Briseis, the radiant-eyed captive, Achilles’s mistress, it 
would seem the slave girl had bequeathed the taint of a 
servitude not far removed from the servitude of hire to the 
daughter of Calchas the priest, who receives at length the 
tragic final wage of her mis-spent beauty. 

‘ Lo, fuire ladies, Creseide of Troie toun, 

Somtime comptid the floure of womanhed, 

Undir this stone, late leper, lyitli dedde.’ 

So while Cleopatra, Iseult, Cressida, with all the added 
fame bestowed upon them by the greatest amongst great 
poets who have sung their praises and recorded their loves, 
with others not a few, stand out by virtue of that especial 
gift of exceeding beauty amongst the shadows of the shadow 
land of death, Helen still stands alone and apart in the 
imaginations and memories of men. 

Greek Helen and the hero-women of northern legend are 
divided by an abyss unmeasured and unmeasurable, and 
the divergence has been lessened by no later interpretations 
of either character. For though the ideal of Helen has, 
after a certain manner, been universalised and denationalised 
in its adoption by the literary tradition of various countries 
and peoples, the ideal of Scandinavian epic remains, per- 
sistently rooted, a race ideal of a limited area, a distinct 
and unpliablc type, localised firmly in its native surround- 
ings, in the imaginative temperament and mental climate of 
its birthplace. The three principal women of the ‘ Volsunga 
‘ Saga * present the Northern ideal in sharpest emphasis.* If 
Brynhild be taken as the central conception, the tragic and 
savage figure of Signy in the earlier scenes anticipates one 
aspect of her character, as in the later section of the story, 
when Brynhild has passed from the stage, her rival, Gudrun, 
in the hall of Atli reflects the image, with less royalty and 

* * This is the great story of the North, which should be to* all our race 
what the talc of Troy was to the Greeks ... to those that come 
after ua no less than the tale of Troy has been to us.’ — Translator’s 
Preface. 
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moro womanhood, of the same indomitable persistence of 
purpose, the same inflexibility of passion, beside which the 
swift loves and hates of Celt or Latin heroism read but as 
the fitful loves, the changeful hates, the uncertain ven- 
geances of children at play with life. 

Between the stories of Helen and the Brynhild of the Saga 
there are some crude facts of common elementary episode. 
It is the fate both of the Greek and of the Northern woman 
to be held successively by two men as their own. The love 
of either woman brings destruction with it to the men by 
whom they are most loved. The love of Paris for the wife 
of Menelaus brings about tiie slaying of Paris and lays low 
the walls of Ilion. The love of Gunnar the Guiking for 
Brynhild results in even more dire catastrophes, death to 
Sigurd the Volsung, Brynhild’s lover by right, Gudrun’s 
husband by fraud — death to Gunnar the king and to all his 
house — ruin and wide-spreading misery to Gudrun and to 
the house of Atli. But, far beyond minor coincidences of 
circumstance and the general drift towards calamity of the 
two love stories, they have one deeply grounded point of 
abstract similarity. Both are, in antithesis to stories of 
will, essentially stories of fate. They are equally ^tories 
of lives foredoomed by an irresistible destiny to actions and 
catastrophes no foresight can avert, no uttei’most striving 
of human endeavour or human wisdom can in any wise 
alter. True, the gods in the Greek legend play their parts 
before our very eyes, overpowering the intentions and order- 
ing the deeds and affections of heroes, men and women, as 
the marionette master the puppets of his theatre, whereas 
in the Scandinavian saga the unimaged gods* of idol-less 
temples are shrouded from human sight. And though it 
would seem in other stories of the North, blue-cloaked, one- 
eyed, Odin Allfather walks betimes the earth in mystery, 
here he too has with his fellow gods withdrawn into in- 
visibility. The veil of Olympus is freely lifted ; the gods 
feast and drink in our presence, and their speech is plainly 
heard. Valhalla lies in mist, of its gods no speech is 
audible ; in Brynhild’s day they strike with long arms and 
very silently. Men feel the turn of the wheel, but the 
spinner sits in the dark. ‘ Who are the Noriis, who rule the 
‘ lot of all ? ’ is a question which elicits but a dim response, 
significant in its vagueness. ‘ Many there be and far apart.’ 

* ‘ The religion W.1S too spiritual, the people too inartistic for graven 
images of the invisible.* — Corpus Poeticum Borcale, vol. i. p. note. 
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Yet in no other story is the sense of doom so insistently 
felt. It shadows every page, inflexible, remorseless, giving 
to the future the immutability of the past, and to the deed 
undone the irrevocableness of the deed accomplished. Nor, 
although critics in this will differ according to their several 
standards of opinion, can the long-drawn portrayal of the 
heroine of the ‘Nibelungenlied,’ Ghriemhild (the Germanised 
and medievalised Gudrun of the Saga), in the stanzas of the 
great Teutonic epic, rival the conception of the Volsung 
Saga. The slow ripening of Chriemhild^s vengeance against 
Siegfried^s slayer during thirteen years of widowhood 
and seven years of remarriage, the very fact of that re- 
marriage with Etzel, reluctant, but unenforced, her subse- 
quent not unkindly relationship to Etzel, which contrasts 
sharply with Brynhild^s fierce revolt against her wedded life 
with Gunnar (and indeed likewise with the hatred borne by 
Gudrun to Atli in the Saga version of her story), has shorn 
Chriemhild’s sorrow and revenge of the dignity of passion. 
The epic has lost in some indefinite manner, until the 
last scenes, the breadth, strength, and sombre impressive- 
ness of the Northern version. With Brynhild moreover the 
antagonist is life itself. With Ghriemhild hatred is nar- 
rowed to a single point ; it is not life but Hagen who is her 
enemy. 

The chronicle of Brynhild^s love and death in the brief 
condensation of the prose version, compiled, we are told, 
from fragmentary songs and floating traditions, occupies 
but twelve out of the twenty-three chapters into which the 
Saga is divided. Setting aside the plot as made known to 
most by Bichard Wagner’s adaptation of it to the exigencies 
of the opera stage and his own appreciations of the myth, 
its episodes are few, and in parts not wholly decipherable. 
Brynhild’s divine descent from the father of the gods, her 
pre-existence as one of the Walkurie, is barely hinted at in 
her gifts of knowledge and foreknowledge. The cause of 
her condemnation by Odin, the slumber spell worked by the 
sleep thorn, the fire wall which shields her from all 
men save the hero whom she is doomed to follow, are 
incidents but lightly touched upon. We are told briefly 
that Brynhild is one of two sisters, daughters of Budli. 
One, Bekkhild, is a home-abider, skilful in all handiwork. 
Brynhild is a battle-lover, a forthfarer upon earth, armoured 
and helmed, a warrior maid of a type far removed from the 
toy amazons of Eenascence romance — from Glorinda, dying 
gently at Tancred’s hands, from Armida, accepting meekly 
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the succour of her sometime lover Eiualdo, from chivalrous 
Britomart, with her courtly valour and feminine grace. 
One brother Brynhild has, Atli, Gudrun’s husband in far 
days to come, and a foster-father, Heimi. At the first 
meeting between Sigurd and Brynhild, in her hall, she teaches 
him wisdom. And no wiser woman can he find in all the world. 

‘ Thereby swear I,’ so Sigurd spal^e to her, ‘ that thee will 
‘ I have as my own.’ ‘ Thee would I choose though I had all 
‘ men’s sons to choose amongst,’ Brynhild answers him, and 
their troth is plighted. Again he comes to her. At a high 
window in the topmost chamber of her foster-father’s 
dwelling she sits working in threads of gold the deeds of 
Sigurd, those deeds which were past and those which were 
to come. There Sigurd sees her. * I will get from her love 
^ like my love, and give her a gold ring in token thereof,’ 
said Sigurd, unmindful that already it has been foretold to 
him * HeimVs foster •daughter ^ fair to see, shall roh thee of all 
‘ happiness' * And he goes to that high chamber, and she, 
whenever before has welcomed any man, gives him welcome. 
Then Sigurd cast his arms about her, and he kissed her, 
saying, ^ Thou art the fairest ever born.’ Word by word 
the prophecy is fulfilling itself. ‘ Thou shall not sleep or 
‘ slumber' the seer had foreseen, ‘ nor care for a% maw, 
^ except thou look on that maid.' But Brynhild is not only 
the fairest, not only is she a woman nnblamed, ‘she knew 
^ no guilt in her life,’ but likewise, as Sigurd has said, 
amongst women the wisest. Fated she is, as was Helen, 
but with her fate fares differently. She is no blind, passive 
victim ; the blood of the Asir runs in her veins, and what 
the blood of Zeus never wrought for Leda’s daughter the 
blood of Odin works mightily in Brynhild. No veil of mortal 
passion can dim her sight; her eyes are clear to see, and 
the truth is not hidden from her mind. *Tt is not fated 
‘ that we abide with each other.’ Even in that first moment 
of union she speaks her joy’s death -sentence. But Sigurd 
questions, ‘ What fruit of our lives shall be if we live not 
‘ together?’ Again her speech is as relentless as her know- 
ledge is perfect. ‘ I shall gaze on the hosts of the 
‘ kings, but thou shalt wed Gudrun, the daughter of Guiki.’ 
So seeing and so knowing — knowing that he ‘ whom I have 
‘ chosen for my well beloved shall go to another ’ — she takes 
his love, and renders love to him again. Not with the 
reckless surrender of an Iseult, nor with the latent repent- 

Lay of Gripir, ‘ Corpus Poeticum Boreale.* 
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ance of a Guenevere^ the dice-thrower’s passion of a Cleopatra, 
or. the acquiescent yielding of a fearful Helen, but with 
slow scorn of sorrow to be, and with a double security of 
strength to endure and strength to revenge her wrongs. 
So each sware oaths to one another, oaths the breaking 
whereof she beholds in the years to come, and with her own 
hands she takes part in the welding of her life, grasping 
undismayed the moment’s joy despite all certainty of its 
swift undoing. ^What comfort is there set for Sigurd 
Thus had Sigurd questioned the old prophet seer, Gripir, 
in the saga which prefaces the actual events of the tragedy. 

‘ Tell me thisy if thou hnowest it. Shall I buy the maid with 
^ dowry - that fair hinges daughter?^ Gripir; ^Ye shall 
‘ swear all oaths faithfully y hut ye shall hold few.* 

So the short season when Brynhild rejoiced closes. No 
love pledge save those she holds- a ring of gold and 
Aslauga, the child born to her of Sigurd’s love — will she ever 
again receive at the hands of the Volsung hero, hers by 
right of ring and child and oath. No joy shall ever again 
be hers as from the house of Ileiini Sigurd rides forth from 
lier presence upon the road fate has paved with flints for 
the wounding of the hearts that pass. 

In the House of Guiki, the home of Gunnar the king and of 
Gudrun the king’s sister, the magic cup of forgetfulness 
plays its familiar and well accustomed part. Here — as in the 
majority, it would seem, of such stories, and it is, if so, a 
curious consideration — it is the man and not the woman from 
whose remembrance love is by virtue of enchantment 
effaced. Possibly the wito^ potion was not brewed which 
would have soothed Brynhild ’s passion into oblivion, or 
masked, even for an hour, the memories of the days of her 
love-joy from her heart’s consciousness. Be this as it may, 
and whatever may be the significance we attach to such 
incidents, Sigurd drinks of the cup the mother of Gudrun 
has mixed for him. ‘ Whm thou hast been Quiki^s guest one 
‘ night thou shall remember no more the brave foster- daughter 
^ of HeimV Sigurd : ‘ How is it ? tell it to me. Seest thou 
^ any lack of honour in my mind that / should break my word 
‘ to the maiden whom 1 loved with my whole heart ? ’ Gripir : 

‘ Thou shall be the victim, of another* s treason.* And so it 
in truth falls out, and all remembrance of Brynhild departs 
from him, and he beholds Gudrun and sees that she is fair, 
and he takes her for his wife, and to him her brothers swear 
brotherhood. Then follows swiftly the betrayal of Brynhild. 
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blance and for Gunnar’s sake, Sigurd sets forth to woo for 
Gunnar his own troth-plighted love. Treacherously, it is 
foredoomed, he must ensnare her ^ whom he honours most.* 
And he rides once more the flames to Brynhild’s dwelling. 
And Brynhild asks, ^ What man is this 9* ^ Gunnar, son of 

*Guiki,* Sigurd makes reply. And the treason is accom- 
pH:ihed. Bound by vows she may in no wise break, Brynhild 
jbmits herself to that semblance of Gunnar. Yet if a 
mi it is on her eyes a doubt is at her heart. To ride those 
. *L ‘ v/as a feat none but Sigurd might achieve, she cries in 
iihgere suspicion, ‘ and he is ray troth plight and my well 
i)Cioved.’ But doom holds the truth secret, and Brynhild is 
wedded to Gunnar and Sigurd to Gudrun, and ‘the feast 
being brought to an end once more has Sigurd memory of 
‘ all that has been.* Remembers — yet remembering is 

silent. 

Thus Brynhild, as Helen, must pass from one lover to 
another. But her heart holds its old fealty unstained in 
all the uiideviating truth of an untamed world. Helen, as 
we seem to see her, vacillates between old loves and new- ■ 
here kind to Paris, there beset by memories of Menelaus, 
upbraiding her lover with bitter words, yet, fearful of the 
<p.>ddess, conceding all he demands. Her pre-eminence of 
i n? Illy is shadowed with flickering lights, with shames, re- 
gi> t- Luiiiorsos, till oiKje more, Paris slain, she reigns in peace 
if not of Ujyo, of Sparta. Brynhild, cast in another 
mould, has o- the capacity for repentance nor any 

Jiarbuiiragc l*o. ti olc transitionrl afPections which demand 
contritk l. It i? ’ • so much that love with her is enduring 
as that change is impossible. Because of Sigurd’s great 
worth, because he is of all men the noblest, because he is of 
all men the most fearless, })ocause the words of the soothsayer, 

‘ Comfort thee with this, my pr in O ot this blessing shall rest 
‘ U2)on thy lifej that no hAfrr . shall over come upon earth 
‘ under the seat of the svn than Ihotiy Sigurd y shall he luMf 
were words of very truth, sh(' has elected him for her love. 
He is her soul’s ideal as he is her body’s worship, and, while 
honour is his, he is enduringly her love and her lord. 

* Where I find worth, 

I love the keeper till he let it go ^ 

And then I follow it.’ 

Had Sigurd, as Paris, been basely overcome, not all the an- 
gered goddesses of all nations’ mythologies could have driven 
Brynhild to his side. Not all the winds of destiny, so long 
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as Sigurd remained unspotted and undegraded, could drive 
her heart from its anchorage in his love. 

‘ Never loved I Gunnar in such wise that my heart smiled 
‘ on him.^ Why may she not love her life P Gudrun in her 
own bridal happiness enquires — Gudrun, who has yet to 
learn in Atli’s halls the sharpness of loss and the fierceness 
of love mismated. But Sigurd, wiser than Guiki’s child, 
divines in his lost love one of life’s irreconcileables, and 
knows that, for her, sorrow will sign no armistice with fate. 
Betrayed doubly, robbed of the hero she loved, wedded to 
the king she despises, no alternative is hers but grief. 

‘ What redress shall she get? ’ is Sigurd’s mournful accep- 
tance of the indelible injury done, ^ since we beguiled her, 
‘ she having my^ sworn words, none fulfilled, and no happi- 
‘ ness ? ’ And Brynhild, true in hate as she has been true in 
love, speaks openly with Gunnar. ^ Never again seest thou me 

* glad in thine hall, never drinking, never at the chess play, 

* never speaking the words of kindness, never overlaying 

* the fair cloths with gold, never giving thee good counsel 
‘ — ah, sorrow of heart that I might not get Sigurd to me.’ 
Then again, as the days pass, Gudrun in her folly would 
propitiate the queen’s grief. * Give her gold, and smother 

* her grief and anger therewith.’ And again Sigurd, watch- 
ing, knows surely that no gift but one shall avail to appease 
her wrath or solace her bitter distress. And that gift he 
ofiers. ‘ I loved thee better than myself,’ said the Volsung. 
^ I sorrowed sore that thou wert not my wife ; but as I might 
‘ I put my trouble from me, for in a king’s dwelling was I. 
^ And withal and in spite of all I was well content tliat we 

* were all together. . , .’ Brynhild answered, ‘ Too late 
‘ tellest thou me that my grief grieved thee ; little pity 

* shall I find now.’ Then Sigurd said, ‘ This my heart would, 

* that thou and I should go together ; even so wouldst thou 
‘ be my wife.’ Said Brynhild, ‘ Such words may not be 

* spoken, nor will I have two kings in one hall ; I will lay 
^ down my life rather than beguile Gunnar the king.’ 
^ . . . Bather than thou die 1 will wed thee and put away 
^ Gudrun,’ said Sigurd. ‘ I will not have thee,’ said Bryn- 
hild; ‘nay, nor any other.’ No compromise exists for her. 
All things were loathsome to her, both land and lordship, 
so she might not have Sigurd she will walk loveless, 
husbandless, sonless. But the having of him is at a price 
she will not pay. will not set my love on another 
‘ woman’s husband’ — though that woman be Gudrun, whom 
she hates — ‘ lo, two men in one dwelling I will not have,’ 
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though the man to be deceived is Gunnar, who won her by 
deceit. So runs her unswerving, reiterated denial. ^ And 
^ this shall be Sigurd’s death,’ so she cries to Gunnar, ^ or 

* thy death or my death.’ 

Her passion, her truth, her hatred march in absolute 
unity of purpose. Love never stays her wrath, wrath never 
slackens her love. Gunnar the hated must slay Sigurd the 
well-beloved. Her image is wrought in bronze ; all men 
may gaze on her and see her face scarred with its heart 
wounds. Good or ill her deeds, her thoughts are lived in 
sight of all ; she has no secret hiding-place, no shame ; no 
place for repentance will it be ever hers to seek. Gunnar 
knows her purpose; the women of Guiki’s house know it; 
Sigurd himself — though the sword that pierces his breast 
is held by Guttorm, the youngest of the Guikings — knows 
who is the doer of the deed. ‘ Lo ! this has Brynhild 
‘ brought to pass,’ are Sigurd’s words as life leaves him, 

* even she who loves me before all men.’ 

Thus the story draws to its end. Sigurd is dead. The 
wrongs of Brynhild are avenged ; she must ‘ bewail with 
‘ weeping what she had prayed for with laughter.’ Nor 
may any comfort her ; her time is come when she must 
depart hence, nor might any stay her from her lon^journey. 

‘ Ever was I joyless so long as I lived,’ she laments as, clad 
once more in mail, she bids those around, ‘ Take the gold 
‘ and be glad thereof.’ And the sword is in her hand and 
her blood is on the white linen of the bed. ‘ Bury me on 
‘ one side of the king of the Huns and on the other those 

* men of mine, two at the head and two at the feet, and two 
‘ hawks withal, and even so all is shared equally; and there lay 
^ between us a drawn sword, as in the other days, and there 
‘ may we have the name of man and wife, nor shall the 
‘ door swing to at the heel of him as 1 follow behind.’ 
‘ Men and women shall now, as always, be born to 
‘ live in woe. We two, Sigurd and I, shall never part 

* again.’ The wounds ojien, her breath flits ; she has said 
sooth. 

And so Brynhild passes away from earth and the scenes 
of earth, bequeathing to Gudrun a legacy of hate, for sake 
of Sigurd, slain in the house of the Guiking, for sake of the 
oath of brotherhood betrayed, for sake of her own exceeding 
loss. Nor is her vengeance fulfilled till in the house of 
Atli, the brother of Brynhild, to whom Gunnar has re- 
wedded her, Gunnar is slaughtered in the hall, and Hogni 
stung to death in the pit of serpents, and till to the slaying 
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of her children and to the death of Atli Gudrun herself has 
set' her hand. 

The Homeric legend leaves Helen, sometime divided from 
Menelaus, reconciled with her husband, reigning in her old 
home at peace with life. The Northern saga leaves Bryn- 
hild, severed upon earth from Sigurd, reunited, man and 
wife, all severance ended in the enfranchisement of death. 
It is left, strangely enough, to the Indian epic to present 
us with the conception of a final tragedy for which neither 
life nor yet death can supply a remedy, a tragedy of which 
the completeness is unrivalled in European literature. 

It is a far cry indeed from the heroines of Troy Town 
and the ^ Volsunga Saga ’ to the heroine of the Ramayana, 
one of the two* groat Indian epics recently translated and 
condensed into English verse by Mr. Romish Chandra Dutt. 
But the claim of Sita, the wife of Rama, to stand as a 
representative race-ideal of womanhood rests upon an even 
surer basis than the claim of a Helen or a Brynhild. In 
a deeper sense than Villon intended it may truly be said 
that death seized the Homeric lovers, and Brynhild, no 
less than Helen and Paris, has gone the way of the dead. 
They are, one and all, except where poets sing their praises 
or literary traditions transmit their fame, forgotten and out 
of mind. The Greek worship of beauty, from which the 
Helen heroine first sprang, the Northern valuation of 
courage as the crown of all excellence — the groundwork of 
Brynhild’s creation — arc things of a far past. But the 
imaginative conception of Sita, the wife of faith, is the out- 
come of a national creed which has survived the first com- 
mandment of the Saga — ^ Be brave ’ — and the law and the 
prophets of the Greek — * Be beautiful ’ — and which has coti- 
ferred upon her name the rare gift of a remembrance not 
dead but living, and upon the ideal she embodies a vital 
actuality. She * holds a place in the hearts of women in 
* India which no other creation of a poet’s imagination 
^ holds among any other nation on earth. There is not a 
‘ Hindu woman whose earliest and tendercst recollections 
‘ do not cling round the story of Sita’s sufferings and Sita’s 
‘ faithfulness told in the nursery, taught in the family 
^ circle, remembered and cherished through life.’ 

The race conceived the ideal, and doubtless the ideal has 
reacted upon the race. ‘ In no other country has the love 
' of the wife for the husband equalled the Hindu.’ * The 


Shoshee Chunder Dutt, ‘ India Past and Present.’ 
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conception is simple and absolute. It is for every woman 
the total denial of selfhood, the complete abandonment of 
everything upon earth which conflicts with her devotion to 
the husband. Her home is her cloister, and he is her 
cloister’s god. She fulfils in a literal sense the command- 
ment of the law. ‘ Thou shalt have but one God, and Him 
* only shalt thou serve.’ And — the man being dead — when 
that service, devotion, and love could find no further expres- 
sion, the sacrificial rite of suttee, which English dominion 
strove long in vain to suppress, symbolised in its terrible 
dramatic actuality the finality for the woman of any remaining 
motive for existence. ^ Greater love hath no man than this,’ 
so the Gospel warrant runs, Hhan to lay down his life for his 
‘ friend.’ But that love — seldom, if ever, indeed, required 
of man by human custom or social law — was exacted, and 
not from unwilling victims, from every widowed wife of a 
whole nation, and the ideal found its tragic response in 
the flames of thousands of funeral pyres. In this, as in 
most things, the levels of East and West are on wholly 
different planes of thought. Where the West would see 
nothing but the exceptional extravagance, the disquieting 
exaggeration of some exotic passion, which in its overplus of 
self-surrender forfeits for the woman its patent of^nobility, 
which — when translated from romance to real life — is an 
indignity and a descent from the self -reverence Western 
imagination demands of love, the East has a widely different 
standpoint. It regards such pjission as the natural out- 
come of a woman’s truest and deepest nature; it is her 
ladder of ascent, by it she attains to her highest praise 
and profoundest honour. It is no rare accident of tempera- 
ment or circumstance. It is the daily bread, as it were, of 
common life, the habitual affection of every innocent woman 
for the man to whom custom, religion, and the marriage tie 
have bound her. Her very devotion to the gods is drawn 
within the circle ; her piety is a vicarious piety ; her offerings 
are — to borrow a phrase of European Christianity — always 
for his intention. Like the girl page who serves her rival 
in tlie old play, each wife might fitly address the god she 
worships, ‘ I but serve you to do him service.’ Children at 
heart, children at play, when leisure and wealth allow ot 
play, the Indian wife may remain, and does remain in 
most cases, a child in mind and in intelligence long after 
childhood, according to Western creed, is ended and play- 
time passedi But there are qualities in that childhood the 
womanhood of the West too often lacks, it is a lamp with a 
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hidden flame. In its ideals the East dreams while the West 
acts — but the dreams of the East have fire at their heart. 

From such levels of living Sita, the heroine of the Bama- 
yana, has become the Madonna of India. Her heroism lies 
not in deeds, but in thoughts, in her stainless purity, her 
invulnerable truth. The faithless wife has little or no 
place amongst the heroines of Indian imagination. The 
character of the wife of many lovers, dear in various guises 
and in all ages to Western fiction and romance, would seem 
to attract neither the interest nor, whatever the ex- 
tenuating circumstances, the sympathy of the Hindu, and 
the primitive morality of innumerable storytellers relegates 
her in most instances to the ranks of the Bakshas. 

‘The ideal of life was joy and beauty and gladness in 
‘ ancient Greece ; the ideal of life was piety and endurance 
‘ and devotion in ancient India * ; and whatever may have 
been the theoretical, theological, or social conception of 
womanhood in the laws and creeds of Hindu prophet and 
Hindu moralist, as expressed in sacred books or embodied 
in national customs and conventions, that ideal of life— with 
its limitations perhaps only equalled by the limitations of 
the monastic discipline, with its avenues into moral infinities 
only perhaps paralleled by those of cloistral aspiration — has 
century after century become a reality in the great multitude 
of Indian homes, and has fulfilled itself in myriads of lives, 
despised and rejected by European education^ists for their 
ignorance, incompleteness, and servitude. 

There is, it is true, a rival ei)ic and a rival heroine in 
Aryan literature. Draupadi, the central woman’s figure of 
the Mahabharata, is cited by Mr. B. W. Frazer in his 
‘ Literary History of India ’ as ‘ typifying the Indian ideal 
‘ of womanhood and as showing from the manner in which 
‘ her Bufierings were respected the high place she had ac- 
‘ quired.’ And Draupadi may indeed stand, as Gudrun by 
Brynhild, side by side with the wife of Bama. But she never 
will in like degree impress the reader with a sense of her 
complete apartness from the heroines of other nationalities, 
nor, in the same manner, does the epic in which she plays 
her part produce, in spite of wider variances of custom and 
episode from Western use and sympathy, the impression of 
the Bamayana as a race product. As deeds are more easily 
effaced than thoughts, action — the outward life — would 
seem usually to be antagonistic to the preservation of 
individualism, to the especial singularities characteristic 
of a man or a race, whereas thought and emotion — the 
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inner life — would appear conducive to the intensification 
of personality in both its narrowest and widest sense. And 
the Mahabharata is in its essence a poem of action; / 
^ it depicts the political life of ancient India, with all 
^ its valour and heroism, ambition, and lofty chivalry.’ 
Staked and lost in an hour of madness to the enemy, 
Draupadi’s undying hatred to her wronger is a clearer 
note in the epic than her devotion to the husband whom 
she redeems, while ^the deaths owed’ to her outraged 
honour constitute the leading motive of one of the finest I 
battle scenes imagination has ever delineated. The Rama* ' 
yana, on the other hand, ^ embodies the domestic and religious 
‘ life, with all its tenderness and sweetness, its endurance 
‘ and devotion,’ and while the element of dramatic and war 
romance, the political strife and intrigue, the rapid succes- 
sion of active incident, gives even to Draupadi’s character, 
framed in such surroundings, something of cosmopolitan • 
interest, the record intime of Sita’s relationship to Rama, 
which constitutes the main feature of the story of the i 
Bamayana, puts before our eyes an ideal no other race ^ 
could have conceived, and whose living tradition no other 
country could have in like fashion perpetuated. I 
The impress of the ideal it is intended to inculcate is 
interwoven with the story from the first page to the last. 

In every event it is the leading thought. ‘ As the shadow 

* to the substance ’ — the sentence is the epitome of the whole 
moral scheme of the poem — is the love of the wife to the 
husband. Sita, born of the earth, sprung from the furrow 
as the husbandmiin-king guided the plough across the field, 
child of human royalty and daughter of the corn-giving 
deity, is the exemplification of that indivisible union of 
perfect faith. The bride of Bama, prince of the Utopia of 
the East the kingdom of the Kosalas, by the altar with its 
flower garlands, its fragrance of swinging censors, its - 
golden vases, its cups of sacramenttfl. honey, its kindled 
lights, its strewn grasses, Sita is given to his hands. 
Humanity stretching its rash promise beyond the bounds of 
mortality, henceforth she is to be partaker ‘ in death and in 

* life of Bama’s weal, of Bama’s woe ; to be cherished in 
‘ joy and in sorrow ; to abide his as shadow to substance.’ 
Ajid greatest of warriors, strongest, gentlest, and truest, 
Bama lives, in those first scenes of the chronicle, in the 
Arcadia of her love, compassed and encircled by the love of » 
his father, of the queens, of his brothers, and of a people on 
the one side righteously ruled^ on the other passionately 
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obedient. So the epic opens. Then the peaceful brilliance, 
thd calm dignities of joy are eclipsed. The ill-doing of a 
jealous queen effects Kama’s banishment. An exile from all 
those whose love amounts to worship, from father, brothers, 
and people, for fourteen years he must wander, a beggared 
vagrant, homeless, in the solitudes of the vast forests. And 
Sita must remain in the safe shelter of her royal home. 
The first ring of passion is in her swift refusal. Only the 
food his lips have touched is sweet to her. Only the water 
which caresses his feet shall be to her refreshment- In the 
thorn-covered path her feet shall go before. The wild 
fruits which feed him shall be her only food. Vagrancy, if 
he be a wanderer, is her only home, the roadway her abiding- 
place. Kama is her life, her lord, and her god, and his 
shadow outweighs the whole weight of worlds. Sita is the 
saint and confessor of love. 

So they pass forth together from the thronging crowds 
who mourn their going ; and the sounds and the sights, the 
splendours and the festivals of the city of palaces give place 
to the voices of the plains and the mountains, the rush of 
wide river waters, and the song of the winds amongst the 
giant palm stems. Yet in all their wanderings there is no 
prelude note of the tragedy to be. Pain and toil, weariness 
of long journeying, the desire of rest when rest may not be 
found — all these are theirs, it may be. But with Sita, 
though the heat and the sun steal the colour from her face 
and leave it as the faded lotus and the thirsty lily, happiness 
abides. A child’s curiosity in the new strange blossoms, in 
buds and flowers unseen before, in fruits never before tasted, 
and unfamiliar berries of wild woodland growth, is hers. 
Kama’s young brother, Lakshman, whom no entreaty can 
part from the wanderers, brings to her new toys for her 
hands to handle and her fingers to weave. The beasts, the 
birds, the music of the endless forest with its voices and 
with its silences are there for her delight. Bees murmur in 
their honey-quest. The dew diamonds the golden web upon 
the leaves. The unaccustomed feet of the palace-bred 
princess find now pleasure in the touch of trodden grasses. 
Sleep has a new meaning on freshly gathered fern spread for 
a couch, with a canopy of star-strewn skies. The lamps of 
heaven hang above the flaming petals and interlaced foliage 
of tall-stemmed pipuls and asokhs. Palaces may pass away, 
kingdoms be lost, cities forgotten; Kama is hers — all is 
well with the world. Never do we forget that Sita is the 
child of the furrow of the field. Tree, bird, beast, and 
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flower are her kindred and her fellows, countrymen of her 
own dear land, children with her of an earth-mother who 
knows, and loves, and cherishes her own. Fast and penance 
are duly observed, rites of abstinence and austerity ; but her 
life remains to us a pictured pastoral of forest- cloistered 
joys, a paradise of serene ascetics to whom wedded love is a 
consecrated devotion. 

So, sylvan-framed, the story approaches its catastrophe. 
Calamity in the East must be the outcome of sin — and Sita 
sins, sins in the very excess of love. For once, and, so far as 
she is concerned, for once only, the common grain of human 
nature comes to the surfc co of the fair web of the epic of 
the Ideal. The evil-doer of the story, Eavan, king of the 
Eakshas, sees and desires Sita for his own. To compass her 
capture he must induce the two brothers to leave her un- 
guarded. Eama is prevailed upon to set forth in quest of 
the fair white stag sent by Eavan to roam the forest walks. 
Sita, left to the wardship of the faithful Lakshman, hears — 
the whole episode is one of fairy enchantment — a cry, as if 
of distress, and the voice is the voice of Eama. Terror- 
stricken lest some ill had befallen the hunter, she entreats 
the younger brother to follow the voice and rescue Eama, if 
so be that he has fallen into peril. And when L^ikshman 
refuses, pleading obedience to Eama’s command, to leave 
her unguarded in her solitude, Sita for one moment falls a 
prey to unjust suspicion, and upbraids her well-loved com- 
panion with fierce accusations of dishonour. Her mistrust 
works that which her fears for Eama could not effect. 
Lakshman goes, and in his absence Eavan triumphantly 
Games Sita a helpless prisoner to his distant kingdom, 
the island realm of Lanka. 

From this point onward wars and the tumult of wars fill 
the poem as it tells how Eama seeks Sita from land to land 
till her prison-house is found. Then before the gates and 
around the walls of beleaguered Lanka the long-drawn 
contest rages. Episode follows episode. In the early days 
of battle, before the tide of victory sets for Eama, Eama 
having fallen wounded almost to death, Si^ is brought forth 
to the very field of slaughter. There, as though dead, Eama 
lies, surrounded by his band of warriors, and as Sita from 
her chariot seat, guarded by Eakshas women, beholds him 
from afar, the mournful faith of the true Oriental finds 
expression in her lament. ‘ The will of Fate is changeless. 

‘ Death is mighty. Eama, Lakshman, sleep the sleep that 
^ knows no day. 1 weep not for Eama nor for Lakshman — 
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they have done a warrior’s duty and have found a warrior’s 
‘ gl'ave. I weep not for my sorrow ; from my birth sorrow 

marhed me. Child of Earth, I seek in suffering the breast 
^ of my mother. . . 

‘ Ever was I joyless.’ Brynhild’s cry of bereavement is 
significantly close to Sita’s. And as it is with the one 
so is it with the other of the two mourners. For both the 
memory of past happiness is lost in oblivion. For both the 
dark night of the soul casts its black shadow backwards 
upon the sunlights and the rainbows of glad dawns. It is 
the ingratitude sorrow works, and small marvel is it that 
the angered gods of joy, indignant at that unbelief in their 
past gifts, take vengeance on the hearts of men and break 
the lamps which only needed the replenishment of oil. Sita 
remembers no more the bridal home-coming, remembers no 
more the first gladness in the palace, the long days and 
nights of joy of her woodland wanderings. Because the 
light is eclipsed she cries that no sun ever arose. And 
maybe, therefore, for Sita of little faith there waits a future 
sadder than all severance of dying, a parting more sundering 
than any barrier of the impotent grave. Yet Bama is not 
dead. He too is to know all the suffering death can 
inflict on love. The false image of Sita, a counterpart of 
the living, is borne into battle, and, as it were, slain with the 
sword before his eyes, and grief so holds him in its grasp 
that in his anguish he faints. Yet Sita lives. And round 
these central figures chieftains on either side re-engage in 
the fierce combat, and women bewail their dead. Bavan’s 
son is slain. Lakshman, whose love to Bama is as the 
love of David to Jonathan, is wounded, and lies near unto 
death, and Bama’s lamentation is rivalled in the outburst 
of his sorrow only by the words of the Israelite king. And 
still the struggle is protracted. There is desolation in 
Bavan’s kingdom, destruction to his kinsmen, until at 
length as Sita’s ravisher falls stricken to the heart, the 
wife of the dead monarch cries that once more the sentence 
is verified, * Nations perish for a righteous woman’s woe.’ ■ 

Bama is indeed victorious, and the fourteen years of his 
exile are over. The crown of Ayodhya awaits his home- 
coming ; his sandals lie, the symbolic act of a brother’s true 
allegiance, upon the throne. Sita is released. Bilt the 
end of sorrow is not come. Again for the second time in 
the story the sin of unjust suspicion is sinned. As Sita 
doubted Lakshman, so Bama’s trust in Sita is overclouded. 
Have Sita’s fetters left no stain ? She has been powerless, a 
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captive in Bavan’s hands. Every allurement of luxury, every 
temptation of ease, of pleasure, of riches, of ambition had 
been essayed to estrange her heart from its truth. Had 
Sita never yielded, never for one hour purchased peace? 
After long search, after hard strife, after all pain of separa- 
tion and heart agony of fear — ^for consummation — a doubt. 
To seek with tears and with blood the crown of life, and 
having found to question if the gold be but some base metal, 
and the jewels but glass — such (if one may read beneath the 
surface the bitter philosophy of the poem) is the wont of 
human nature. Better were death than to live dishonoured. 
Bama is no Menelaus to take back a Helen. Let Sita prove 
her innocence, let the gods speak and give judgement ! Sita^s 
own lips challenge the ordeal ; if Bama doubts, what good 
abides with her ? The wood is gathered for the burning, the 
pyre is raised, the fire is kindled, and the flame, the sacred 
element of marriage altars, leaps up, and the people, with 
slander still fresh on their tongues, weep at the eleventh hour 
for Sita, found, saved, and sacrificed. But the gods are 
kind. In the flames the watching multitude sees a second 
figure. One, before whom their heads are bowed, stands 
beside her in the fire ; and she comes back as arisen from 
the dead unscathed, to those unbelievers in love’s immutable 
truth. No flower of her garland is withered, no hair of her 
head is singed, no fold of her raiment scorched. Two 
purities have met, the spirit of the fiery element, the spirit 
of the woman who has loved, and the flame which consumes 
has become the fire which protects. 

But human joy, for the Oriental, is illusion. ' The cry, the 
‘ incessant cry sent forth by Aryan India was that life was 
* pain — pain from the body, pain from the world, pain from 
‘ the heavens and from the gods.’ And the Spirit of Fire has 
only befriended Sita that she may fall into the hands of 
fate. Bama reigns, just and righteous, in the kingdom of 
his fathers. But ‘ as the water-drop lies trembling on the 
‘ lotus leaf so rests our fleeting life.’ Unstable as the 
water-drop, perishable as the leaf, happiness comes but to 
go ; peace is but a tent struck in the desert, where pilgrims 
tarry but a day. The doubt no miracle can dispel still 
dogs Sita’s steps, and even in her own country ill words are 
spoken of her. And Bama, the just and the righteous, 
puts his wife from him. Once again, sad, forsaken, and 
alone, she lives in the far forest, and Bama’s twin sons are 
born to her in sorrow and pain. In the forest she rears 
them, and the old poet hermit, ‘ the mighty saint Valmiki,’ 
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teaches them to recite the deeds and wanderings of Rama 
and the story of Sita’s unspotted truth. So the long years 
pass till the day comes when, at the king’s high sacrifice, 
Yalmiki sends the two boys to sing the Eamay ana in Rama’s 
own presence. Pierced to the heart with contrition, Rama 
hears the song, and Sita is summoned to the palace. The 
scene in which the gods give final judgement between the 
king and the wife has no parallel in its completeness of con- 
ception. And though to English oars the English equiva- 
lent to the rhythm of the Sanscrit verse robs the words of 
their full power, the mere telling of the events, the portrayal 
of the characters, the developement of the action, produce 
in themselves a tragic impressiveness not easily forgotten. 
Rama stands in the fuU splendour of his royal glories. The 
woodland-born children are near at hand ; and Sita, mother 
of his sons, wife of his youth, grief-worn, yet fair as of old, 
is face to face with him who has been the one love of life. 
But neither her fairness, her constancy, nor her love shall 
ever again avail to gladden the heart of the king. ‘ I have 
‘ sinned.’ Such is the drift of Rama’s open confession. He 
had bowed his head to the voice of his people ; he had held 
her as guilty who was innocent of all guilt, lest he should 
be a cause of oflFence to the incredulous world. Now let the 
gods hear him and help. Against his people he may not 
ofiend ; against Sita he will not. Let her once more prove 
in the sight of all men her unstained honour, and the eyes 
which were blind shall be opened, and for him and for her 
sorrow shall be eflaced, and the joys which were theirs of 
old shall be restored. 

Then Sita, gentlest of women, but the wife and daughter of 
kings, mother of princes, looked on Rama and she looked on 
the assembled princes. For her is no joy left in all years of 
time or eternity. There are wrongs which are remediless, 
wounds no salve can heal; deeds are iiTeparable, and no 
payment of arrears can obliterate the days when trust failed. 
Denied, discrowned of hope, through no second ordeal of 
flame shall her feet win their way to Rama’s side. Slowly 
and sadly she utters her litany of despair : — 

^ If 1 from birth have lived unstained in thought and deed, spare 
thy daughter her shame and anguish, Mother Earth, receive her. 

^ If in service and devotion I have laboured undehled, thou who 
didst bear this woman, Mother Eartli, receive her. 

^ If to Hama I have in truth kept faith, from the burden of life 
let thy Sita, Mother Earth, be released.’ 
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And the earth parted, and a golden throne arose, and on 
the golden throne sat the great mother^ who has borne in 
many lands many names, the Giver of corn, queen of the 
sowing-time and of the harvest ; and she folded her arms 
about Sita, and Sita, born of the furrow, returns to the earth. 

No violence of passion with its suggestion of imperma* 
nence, no bitterness of resentment for wrong suffered in 
long silence, no reproach, no upbraiding, stir the deep 
waters which have passed over Sita’s soul. The weight of a 
heart has been the burden too heavy to be borne of life, and 
it has sunk the ship in the windless night. Helen, from the 
arms of Paris, returned to live placid life-days with Menelaus. 
Brynhild, wedded to Gunnar, Sigurd, wedded to Gudrun, are 
reunited in death ; ‘ we two, I and Sigurd, shall never part 
‘ again.’ But Kama, who has loved one love, and one love 
only, all the years of his life, sits solitary upon his throne, 
and Sita, whose love was truth of truth, loyalty of loyalty, 
passion of passion, whose life to his life was in very deed as 
shadow to substance — hand loosed from hand, heart broken 
from heart — passes alone and uncompanioned into the region 
where only shadows go. 

Such, apart from all mystic and mythical interpretation, 
is, so far as Sita is concerned, the tragedy of Eastern 
idealism. It is for those versed in Indian literature to tell 
us how far Sita, as a race type, has influenced the sub- 
sequent ideals of Indian drama and Indian fiction down to 
the more modern school of fiction represented by the novels 
of Bankim Chandra Chatterji, whose work Mr, Frazer 
parallels with that of Pierre Loti (‘ outside the “ Mariage de 
‘ “Loti” there is nothing comparable in Western fiction’), 
and those still more recent authors who have followed in his 
wake. In classical Western literature two figures alone 
stand out as in any way corresponding to the Sita ideal — 
the Enid, of Chrestien de Troyes’ romance and of the ‘ Mabi- 
‘ nogion ’ legends, and the Griselda, of which the European 
popularity, when the .storj^ was adopted and framed by 
Boccaccio, exceeded that of any other of his novelle. Both 
may be cited as incomplete and broken reflexions of some 
remote, non-Western ideal, yet they are not in any true sense 
type ideals accepted by their own day and generation. 

* Grisilde is dead and eke hir patience,’ Chaucer himself 
tells us with an unbelieving jest at the close of his ‘ Clerkes 

* Tale ’ ; nor is one disposed to think — in view of the 
majority of Decameronian heroines — the Benascence novel- 
ist was more credulous as to the veracity of the character 
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Dione delineated. And if, as Mr. Ker * points out, the 
story of Enid, as told by Chrestien, ‘ has none of the in- 
* eradicable falsity of the story of Griselda,’ it still lacks 
what is the most characteristic feature of the Indian type — 
a certain remote dignity, the spiritual vesture and veil of a 
womanhood which theoretically (to borrow a phrase) * has 
‘ never seen the sun.* Possibly the type was incapable of 
Western reproduction ; possibly the medieval art-doctrine 
which regarded the subject of wedded love as inadmissible 
in romance was too firmly rooted to be lightly supplanted 
by a type approached from a wholly different standpoint. 
But whether it were for one reason or for another, Griselda 
and Enid are practically, in European classics, companion- 
less, and the maid-errants or the wife-errants, as the case 
might be, of Arthurian legends, medieval romances, and 
Elizabethan drama are the central women’s figures of early 
Western imagination. 

To Helen, to Brynhild, to Sita, each man will render 
homage according to the bent of his own emotional instincts. 
Argive Helen, crowned by Greek poets, re-crowned as the 
symbol of the Eenascence in its materialistic idealism, will 
to the end of time hold her Western devotees captive, a far- 
off dream of an unrivalled perfection of beauty. Brynhild, 
armoured and helmed, will appeal to the sympathy of the 
few. Now, as in her life days, she must be loved greatly to 
be loved at all. Sita lives for and in the East alone. But 
while the East is true to itself she will remain loved and 
worshipped, with all that is to the East most sacred and 
most dear. ^ I reverence thee * (so runs the hymn to Rama 
where ‘the best of all that Hinduism holds is sublimely 
‘ rendered*!), ‘the lover of the devout, the merciful, the 
‘ tender-hearted ; I worship thy lotus feet, which bestow 
‘ upon the unsensual thine own abode in heaven. I adore 
‘ thee, the dark and beautiful • . • the mine of felicity, the 
‘ salvation of the saints. I worship thee, with thy spouse 
‘ and thy brother. ... I reverently adore thee, the king of 
‘ incomparable beauty, the lord of the earth-born Sita.* 
Thus Sita is remembered ; and, with all reverence be it 
spoken, to the Madonna of the Hindu as to the Madonna of 
the West the angels* salutation might be humbly addressed, 
‘Blessed art thou, so loved and so remembered, amongst 
‘ women.* 


* Ideals of Epic and Romance, 
t Hj^mn to Rama, ‘Lit. Hist,’ Frazer. 
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O BSEEVEES of political thought and feeling have seen in 
this country at the opening of the twentieth century 
two very differently coloured streams flowing side by side. 
On the one hand there has been a larger sense than ever 
before existed of the greatness and possible destinies of 
the British Empire ; on the other a doubt as to the sound- 
ness of the heart of that Empire. The way in which the 
South African war affected the public mind is, as it were, a 
microcosm of a more general feeling. The national spirits 
were raised by the exhibition of the solidarity and resources 
of the different parts of the Empire, but depressed^by the 
revelation of a military system so unprepared to meet the 
changes produced by new weapons that it was necessary to 
take costly lessons from the enemy and remodel the art of 
war during a campaign. The result was a feeling of vast 
resources inefficiently applied. It is clear to anyone who 
studies the writing and listens to the talk of the day that 
many persons well fitted to judge are haunted by a sus- 
picion, stronger in some and weaker in others, that the 
British Empire may be in the position of a man who has 
attained to the height of power, wealth, and fame, but finds 
his tenure of these advantages threatened by an incipient 
heart disease. Like a gloomy undertone this feeling 
pervades discussions on military and even naval affairs, on 
the procedure and condition of Parliament, on the work of 
public offices, on statistics of population and trade, on 
education, on industrial methods. It breathes in the 
exhortation of the Prince of Wales to his fellow-countrymen 
to ‘ wake up,^ in the stress laid by Lord Rosebery on the 
word ‘efficiency.’ It is not, we think, a mere passing 
recrudescence of the eternal spirit of pessimism, or a fall in 
the moral temperature. The feeling is derived from a study 
of facts and figures, and from a rational comparison of 
ourselves with others. 
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Just as the art of war is always changing, just as tactics 
successful in the Seven Years’ War broke down in that of 
the Bevolution, and those successful in the Crimea failed in 
South Africa, so also methods of government and commerce 
adequate to the facts of one age may, in a changed environ- 
ment, lead to the ruin of those who fail to adapt themselves. 
History shows, it is written on the streets of Venice and 
Cadiz, how swiftly commerce, wealth, and empire can pass 
from one centre to another, and how specially rapid the 
process may be when a nation’s pre-eminence rests upon 
maritime superiority. Matthew Arnold, in a fine poem, 
wrote that 

* Empire after empire, at their height 
Of sway, have felt the boding sense come on, 

Have felt their huge frames not constructed right, 

And drooped, and slowly died upon their throne.’ 

Let us hope that in our own case the boding sense may 
have come in time to permit salutary reconstruction, as the 
early discovery of a disease may save the life of a patient. 

We propose to discuss in this article the conditions which 
make for success in the modern commercial, maritime, 
world competition, and to consider whether any modifications 
of national policy are necessary in order to meet those 
conditions. 

The oldest and most permanent condition of maritime 
success is that a nation should have ports capable of 
receiving conveniently the largest ships of the time. From 
this point of view, and because the whole story illustrates 
to perfection certain general deficiencies in English methods, 
we desire to advert at some length to the Beport made last 
June by the Eoyal Commission on the Port of London. 

London has an admirable position for maritime commerce. 
It is situated at a corner of the English coast, near to the 
Continent, upon a river not subject to excessive floods, but 
with tides suiBcient to transport traffic with ease ; the banks 
of the river are not steep or rocky, but suitable for dock and 
canal excavation, for building, and for access by road. These 
advantages have at all times given to London the position 
of the leading port in England, and the rise of England has 
made this port by far the greatest in the world. Already, 
in 1685, as Macaulay writes, ‘London had in the world 
' only one commercial rival, now long outstripped, the; 
* mighty and opulent Amsterdam.’ Just at that date London 
was leaving Amsterdam behind in the race, and since then 
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her pre-eminence as a commercial port has been uncon- 
tested. This pre-eminence was never so absolute, before or 
since, as it was during the last fifty years of the eighteenth 
century and the first fifty of the nineteenth. The old mari- 
time rivals were almost extinct, and the new ones had not 
yet arisen. For a time the only really formidable conoi- 
petitors were the Americans with their fast-sailing Atlantic 
ships. About the time when the Edinburgh Eeview * was 
born the Port of London was in a condition which called for 
remedies, the growth of the trade having outstripped that 
of the accommodation. There were not then, however, as 
there are now, formidable rivals, just across the North Sea, 
well-equipped and ready to take advantage of any weakness 
of London. The maritime commerce of France and Holland 
had been ruined during the long wars, and it was long before 
the birth of the modern German Empire. 

In 1799 there were no docks in the Thames, except one 
small dock on the south side. Ships were loaded and dis- 
charged as they lay moored in the stream, or at quays and 
wharves. When, as was the case in sailing days, large 
fleets arrived about the same time, the river was so crowded 
that it was difficult to pass up and down, and thffce were 
consequently endless delays and irritations. This state of 
things was prejudicial also to the interests of Government, 
as it was difficult, under these circumstances, to prevent 
frauds on revenue. Committees inquired and reported, and 
it was agreed that the remedy was the construction of 
docks. Acts were, therefore, passed authorising the incor- 
poration of dock companies and their encouragement by a 
system of temporary monopolies. So, for instance, the Act 
of 1799, constituting the West India Dock Company, pro- 
vided that, for a period of twenty-one years, all ships in the 
West India trade should load and discharge exclusively in 
the docks to be built by the company. Under this system 
dock construction proceeded rapidly. Companies arose, 
built docks, fought each other, and, according to the usual 
law of developement in these matters, often terminated an 
expensive contest by amalgamation. The East and West 
India Dock Companies were amalgamated in 1838 ; the 
London and St. Katharine Companies in 18()4. These two 
combinations competed ardently, and, in the course of the 
contest, the latter group built the costly Albert Dock, and 
the former the still more expensive Tilbury Docks. In 1888 
the two combinations ended their ‘ war of rates ’ by entering 
into a ^ working union.’ The amalgamation was formally 
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completed in 1900, and the system is now controlled by 
the London and India Docks Company. This company has 
almost a monopoly of the large liners trading to London, 
but in certain special trades, such as corn and timber, the 
Surrey Commercial Docks Company on the south side, also 
the result of several amalgamations, and the Millwall Com- 
pany, do a considerable business, while almost half of the 
whole tonnage using the port still load and discharge in the 
stream or at the numerous wharves which line the river for 
miles. 

Till the year 1857 the general control of the river, 
including maintenance of the channels and regulation of 
the traffic, was < exercised, or was supposed to be exercised, 
by the City Corporation. Everywhere these were originally 
municipal functions, but in all our leading ports, except 
Bristol, they have been during the last fifty years trans- 
ferred to specially constituted authorities. These and other 
powers and duties were, by an Act of 1857, vested in the 
Thames Conservancy. This body governs the river from 
Cricklade in Wiltshire to a line between Essex and the 
Isle of Sheppy. It now consists of representatives of the 
riparian county councils and boroughs, with a few repre- 
sentatives of shipowners, and barge-owners, dock companies 
and wharfingers. It is not, therefore, distinctively consti- 
tuted for Port of London purposes. 

Other functions in the Port of London are discharged by 
the Trinity House Brethren, who control pilotage, buoy- 
ing, and lighting ; by the medieval guild called the Water- 
men’s Company, who license and regulate boats and 
barges ; by the City Corporation, who are the sanitary autho- 
rity ; by the Metropolitan Police, who police the river and 
docks ; and by other bodies. Thus there is a wide distribu- 
tion among dock companies and public authorities of powers 
which are in most foreign ports, and even at home, concen- 
trated in the hands of a single administration. 

The appointment in 1900 of the Royal Commission on the 
Port of London was immediately due to certain steps taken 
in Parliament by the London and India Docks Company, 
but, in a wider sense, it was due to the breakdown of the 
whole system of the Port of London in face of the revolu- 
tion which has taken place in recent years in shipping and 
commerce. A port which does not adapt itself to these 
changes is lost. The Commissioners point to some signs of 
evil omen. It is true that the aggregate maritime trade of 
London, whether measured by value of goods or by shipping 
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tonnage, has rapidly and steadily increased during recent 
years. This increase is due to the growth in magnitude 
and purchasing power of the vast population on the banka 
of the Thames. But the ancient and considerable portion 
of London trade, which consists in the import, warehousing, 
and re-export of goods, has experienced during the last 
twenty years a singular arrest, and even decline. In the 
opinion of the Commissioners the decadence of London as 
the world’s central maritime junction is due in part to out- 
side causes, such as the construction of the Suez Canal and 
the trans-continental American railways, and the efforts of 
various countries to develope their commercial marine ; 
partly to internal deficiencies, which might be remedied. 
They point out that, if London becomes less convenient or 
more expensive for the reception of large ships than Hamburg, 
Antwerp, or Rotterdam, it is quite possible that the tran- 
shipment trade may pass to these ports. It is even possible 
that goods destined for British ports, tand for London itself, 
should be transhipped from ocean steamers at Rotterdam or 
Antwerp, and c«arried across the narrow seas in small steamers, 
the glory and profit of receiving the great steamers thus 
departing from London. It takes little to deflect tHfc course 
of great steamers, to whose owners time is most literally 
money. ^ These considerations,’ say the Commissioners, 
‘ point to the advantage of adapting the Thames in every 
‘ way to the requirements of modern ocean-going ships.’ 

The Commissioners then call attention to the revolution 
which has taken place in maritime conditions. This is due 
to two chief causes — first, the displacement of sailing ships 
by steamships, and, secondly, the great increase in the 
average size of ships. It is not too much to say that the 
dimensions of vessels employed in the main liner services 
have been quadrupled within the last forty years. The 
construction of ships has also been revolutionised, ships 
built like rectilineal oblong boxes on keels taking the place 
of the gradually curved vessels of former times. This fact 
is of importance because dock entrances built with a view 
to the older construction of ships have to be reconstructed, 
even if their depth is sufficient. The largest ship afloat in 
1901 was the ‘Celtic,’ of the now Americanised White Star 
line. Her gross tonnage is 20,880 ; her length 680 feet, 
breadth 76 feet, and depth 45 feet. ‘These dimensions,’ 
say the Commissioners, ‘give some idea of the possible 
‘ class of ship for whose reception the channels and docks 
‘ of any port which desires to remain in the first rank must 
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* in future be adapted.’ The Oommissioners quote in the 
same connexion a passage from the evidence given to them 
by a leading shipowner, Sir Alfred Jones, whose experience 
is wide and varied. He said : — 

* If London is restricted in the depth and size of her ships, and 
Hamburg and Rotterdam — those two ports in particular which are 
going aliead tremendously — are able to get facilities which we cannot 
get, it is a tremendous drawback to the British shipowners and British 
commerce altogether. I might go further, because you may look with 
certainty to the future producing very much larger ships. The 
economical ship is the large ship, and unless you can provide for the 
large ship you cannot compete for the carrying trade. The carrying 
trade is not protected like a railway. Anybody can come into it who 
can produce a machine cheaper than his neighbour, and his neighbour 
is always looking for something that can do it cheaper. Then, again, 
the Englishman does not care what he ships his goods in, whether 
under the German dag or the French flag. You do not find that 
feeling with a German or a Frenchman ; he will endeavour as far as 
he can to ship his goods under his own flag.' 

The shipowners and merchants who gave evidence were 
agreed that, except for its neighbourhood to the greatest 
market and centre of consumption in the world, the Port 
of London, under its existing conditions, has every kind of 
disadvantage. The channels leading up to it are not deep 
or wide enough to allow the passage of great modern ships 
without long delays in awaiting sufficient tides ; many of 
the dock entrances are of insufficient size ; the berth space 
is often not sufficient to accommodate the ships, or the 
quays and sorbing sheds to receive cargo; labour is 
inefficient or badly organised ; plant not up to date. Con- 
sequently ships cannot enter, clear their cargo, and depart 
so quickly as they can at other large ports. Shipowners 
6nd it difficult to reckon on fixed dates ; merchants have to 
wait days, or even weeks, before they can obtain delivery of 
goods ; there is endless irritation and loss of time and 
money. The Commissioners observe that the conditions of 
modern trade and industry, and the increase of railway 
facilities in various parts of the world, have enabled enormous 
cargoes to be swept down to the coasts of every continent 
and to be shipped for London. * Mechanical invention and 
‘ enterprise,’ they point out, ^ have provided ships equal to 
‘ carrying these cargoes ; and the immense growth in 
^ population and wealth of London and the country round 
< it has afforded a market sufficient to attract and absorb 
^ them.’ While London has grown, and the trade has 
grown, and ships have grown, nothing except some 
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* desultory dredging ’ has been done to improve the ohannij^ r 
of the Thames^ and little, since the completion of the 
Tilbury Docks, to extend the dock system or to adapt it to 
modern requirements. The channels remain inadequate 
because the Thames Conservancy is an unenergetic and 
unsuitably constituted body, v\th a revenue insufficient for 
more than current purposes. The docks remain inadequate 
because they are in the hanc" s of several independent com- 
panies, none of them possessing sufficient financial strength 
to execute the works which are necessary. It appears also 
from the evidence that the Thames Conservancy hesitate to 
spend money on the channels until the dock entrances are 
improved, while the dock companies doubt the policy of 
spending too much on their docks until the channels are 
deepened. 

‘ Lord Chatham, with hia sword drawn, 

Stands waiting for Sir Richard Strahan ; 

Sir Richard, longing to be at ’em. 

Is waiting for the Earl of Chatham.’ 


Meanwhile, in the opinion of the Commissioners, it is 
necessary that at least two and a half millions should be 
promptly spent upon deepening and widening tiie river 
channels, and at least four and a half millions on extending 
and improving the docks, if the Port of London is not to 
lose its position. 

We do not propose to discuss the reasons why the 
London dock companies, notwithstanding the great increase 
of trade, have, for the most part, hardly been able in 
recent years to pay dividends to their shareholders. Their 
enemies charge them with over-capitalisation and bad 
administration. The companies themselves — and the Com- 
missioners seem to agree to this contention — ascribe their 
misfortunes to the fact that three-fourths of the goods 
which enter the docks bring no profit, inasmuch as they 
are carried oflP free of charge by barges whose owners have 
a statutory right, conferred in times when all circumstances 
were very different, to use the waters of the docks without 
payment. The attempt of the London and India Docks 
Company to obtain from Parliament power to tax these 
goods and barges roused the fierce opposition of the river- 
side wharfinger interests. Tlie Commissioners summarise 
the situation thus created as follows : — 

*For a period of a hundred years the dock companies have 
carried on their business under the condition of tlie free water clause,” 
which they have ondeavoured without success to induce Parliament 
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BubBtantially to alter. During that period other river interests of 
importance have grown and developed upon the basis of the same 
condition, so that London has become a port largely dependent upon 
the enterprise which has constructed private wharves and warehouses 
fed by barges. The free water clause has operated detrimentally to 
the dock companies, but (even assuming that in all their administra- 
tive policy the companies have been blameless), the great proportion 
of the misfortunes which have befallen them must be attributed to 
trade and fiscal changes for which the other river interests are in no 
sense responsible. The financial difficulties of the dock companies 
have prevented them from bringing their docks up to the level of 
modern requirements. It is admitted on all sides that some remedy 
should be applied to a state of affairs disastrous to the port, but it is 
a matter of debate what that remedy should be. 

‘ On the one hand the dock companies suggest the repeal of 
the free water clause, a measure which, though perhaps not unjust in 
itself, would disturb the business organisation of the river which has 
been evolved by the experience of a hundred years. On the other 
hand, it was in effect contended that, in principle, commercial misfor- 
tunes should lie where they have fallen ; that great river interests 
which have not been unfortunate should not be disturbed in order to 
assist those which have been ; and that the vital need for financial 
strength would be better secured by the creation of a new body 
responsible to the public, than by strengthening, as against other 
interests, companies responsible to shareholders.' 

Thus the administration of the Port of London has, 
like our education system, grown up in a haphazard, non- 
rational way, and the history has ended in a deadlock 
which prevents the execution of essential improvements. 
It is a good illustration of the sacrifice, too common in our 
country, of public to private interests. 

The Commissioners have proposed a large and thorough 
measure of reform. They recommend the transfer to a 
public Port Authority of all the powers exercised within 
the Port of London by the Thames Conservancy, the Trinity 
House, and the Watermen’s Company. They also recom- 
mend that all the property of the three chief dock 
companies should be vested in this authority, security 
against loss being given to the shareholders. They suggest 
that the burden of improving the river, the * great water 
* highway of London,’ should be undertaken by the London 
County Council and the City Corporation. As, notwith- 
standing this relief, the Port Authority would need a 
larger revenue than that derived from existing sources, they 
recommend that it should be armed, like the port authori- 
ties at Liverpool and elsewhere, with a power to raise a 
duty upon all goods which enter the river. This scheme 
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has met with very general approval, and it is to be hoped 
that next year the Government will propose to Parliament 
a measure framed unreservedly upon these lines. The 
Commissioners conclude their report by saying : — 

‘ Our inquiry into the conditions of the Port of London has 
convinced us of its splendid natural advantages. Among these are the 
geographical position of the port ; the magnitude, wealth and energy 
of the population behind it ; the fine approach from the sea ; the river 
tides strong enough to transport traffic easily to all parts, yet not so 
violent as to make navigation difficult; land along the shores of a 
character suitable for dock construction and all commercial purposes. 
In addition to these advantages, London possesses docks which, 
although they are not in some cases upon the level of modern require- 
ments, are yet capacious and capable of further developcment. The 
deficiencies of London as a port, to which our attention has been 
called, are not due to any physical circumstances, but to causes which 
may easily be removed by a better organisation of administrative 
and financial powers. The great increase in the size and draught of 
ocean-going ships has made extensive works necessary both in the 
river and in the docks, but the dispersion of powers among several 
authorities and companies has prevented any systematic execution of 
adequate improvements. Hence tlje port has, for a time, failed to 
keep pace with the developernents of modern population andxommerce, 
and has shown signs of losing that position relatively to otner ports, 
British and foreign, which it has hold lor so long. The shortconiings 
of the past cannot be remedied without considerable outlay. We are, 
however, convinced that, if, in this great national concern, energy and 
courage be shown, there is no reason to fear that the welfare of the 
Port of London will be permanently impaired.’ 

It is clear that the evidence left the Commissioners 
seriously impressed by dangers threatening British maritime 
trade. After referring to the close German competition in 
the construction of ships of the largest class, and to the 
possible American subsidising policy, they say : — 

‘ These are among the signs which show how seriously the maritime 
superiority ol this country is now being challenged. It is clear that 
any incapacity of the greatest British port, which takes about a fifth of 
the trade of the United Kingdom, and does so much transhipment and 
re-export trade, to accommodate the largest modern steamers, may 
count in deciding the result of the contest.* 

The Commissioners point out that on the Continent 
public ownership of docks and harbours, wharves and quays, 
is almost universal. They quote a statement made by 
M. Royers, Chief Engineer of Public Works at Antwerp, 
who said : — 

*So far as I know, private ownership does not exist on the 
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Continent in regard to wharves, quays, &c. ; these are held by the 
authorities for the benefit of the public. The coast line, the navigable 
streams and rivers, all belong to the Government, and are under its 
control. Permission is never accorded to private firms or to public 
•companies to exploit these for their own particular ends or benefit. 
In all such matters public utility and public convenience alone are 
taken into consideration. Not only is a navigable river nearly always 
appropriated to the public service, but the bank, or towing path, is 
likewise regarded as being Government property. Therefore, speaking 
generally, it may be said that private ownership does not exist here, 
either in regard to the stream itself or to the land immediately 
adjacent thereto. For the same reason, private ownership in docks, 
wharves, quays, &c., here is unknown, and this could not be otherwise. 
It might happen that a concession for the appropriation of land, either 
riparian or on the sea coast, might be granted by the Government to 
individuals. But this is nirely the case ; and, in fact, I know of none 
which have been important or which have met with success.* 

The Commissioners quote also this striking passage from a 
report made in 1897 by an American State Board of Inquiry 
into ‘ docks and terminal facilities ^ — 

‘ The four continental ports of Havre, at the mouth of the River 
Seine, of Antwerp, fifty-nine miles up the Scheldt, of Hamburg, 
seventy miles up the Elbe, and of Rotterdam, on the new Maas, being 
the main outlet of the Rhine, eighteen miles from its mouth, are all 
great cities and commercial entrepots, whose [)resent growth and 
importance have been largely achieved within the century. They 
are all connected by systems of waterways with the far interior of 
Europe, and are great distributing centres, where merchandise changes 
bulk in transportation to ultimate destination; and all are natural 
terminals, where barge or river navigation ends and ocean carriage 
begins. 

‘ At each city are to be found magnificent and costly systems of 
docks, piers, anchorages, and waterways, under public ownership and 
control, possessing every facility for carrying immense trade by means 
of commodious and convenient warehouses, with modern appliances, 
operated by steam, water or electricity, and all are designed to promote 
economy and speed in handling at low, uniform and unvarying rates 
of charge.* 

The Royal Commissioners find that the conclusions of 
the American Board are fully confirmed by the information 
which they have themselves collected from British Consuls 
and shipowners. They state tlmt in Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, and France the national and municipal authorities 
have within the last thirty or forty years executed great 
works of improvement in their ports and rivers. These 
Governments have not been deterred by questions of cost ; 
they have not been obliged, like dock companies, to consider 
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the dividends of shareliolders ; they have acted rather with 
a view to securing future than to accommodating existing 
trade ; they have kept in sight the policy of providing for 
ships of the greatest draught ; and, especially at the ports 
of Hamburg, Rotterdam, and Antwerp, they have already 
been rewarded by a very rapid increase of business. The 
Commissioners say : — 

‘ For ships which use the docks — that is, for all large ships — London 
is a much dearer port, both as regards out-payments and as regards 
delays, than Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and Antwerp, and for those 
goods which pass through the docks, it is, taking together dues on 
goods and ships, cost of labour and pilotage, a somewhat more 
expensive port, as regards out- payments, than Hamburg, and not nearly 
so well organised. 

* It appears that at Hamburg the port is not worked at a profit, and 
that the expenditure exceeds the receipts. The State Government, 
however, consider that the benefit due to the influx of trade compensates 
the city for the specific loss, and they look to the future, encouraged 
by the enormous increase in shipping parallel to the increase in 
expenditure. The low cost of Rotterdam and Antwerp seems to be 
partly due to the cheapness of labour, but also to the deliberate 
policy of tho Dutch and Belgian Governments, who are closely 
competing for the trade of the Low Countries, and of that^reat and 
flourishing region from which goods come down to the coast by the 
River Rhine and by the German State Railways.' 

They add, and it may be taken as the widest and deepest 
moral of their report ; — 

* The power of undertakingjarge present expenditure, and of working 
for a long time at a loss with a view to compensation in a distant 
future, is no doubt, in the keen world-competition, an advantage 
possessed by undertakings which have the force of an empire, state, or 
great city behind them. If, in some countries, national and municipal 
resources are thus employed, it becomes most difficult for private 
enterprise elsewhere to hold its own against the intelligent, far-sighted, 
and formidable rivalry thus created. 

There can be no doubt that the apprehension in the mind 
of the Commissioners was chiefly due to the successful 
advance of Germany all along the commercial line. The 
German Empire is undoubtedly a dangerous rival. The popu- 
lation of that empire is somewhat lai*ger than that of the 
whole white population o^the British Empire, and more 
homogeneous. The constitution of the empire is so devised 
that, if circumstances favoured, small states like Holland 
and Belgium could be merged in it without' losing their 
monarchies and national institutions. It is quite upon the 
cards that German Austria may be added to an empire 
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which would then have an outlet upon the southern as well 
as upon the northern seas. The Germans have resources 
enormously greater than those of our old competitors the 
Dutch. They are a race of a far more strenuous and 
persevering character than that of our later commercial 
rivals the French. In the school of adversity at first, and 
now under the pressure of danger due to a frontier unpro- 
tected upon three sides by sea or mountains, the Germans 
have learned the need of constant vigilance and systematic 
preparation. After the crushing victories obtained over 
Austria and France, victories of more over less scientific 
organisation of war, the Germans did not rest upon their 
laurels, but directed energy and skill to laying the founda- 
tions of a future superiority, as they hope, in trade and 
commerce, and possibly those of naval hegemony. 

The writer, who signs himself ^ Veritas,^ of the excellent, 
much-needed, and most valuable little book, called ^The 
‘ German Empire of To-day,* begins it with the following 
observations : — 

* The rise and fall of nations is always an attractive study. This is 
especially the case when a country is rising to untold fortunes, and 
is not on the 'wane like Lord Salisbury’s “ decaying nations.” With 
Germany it is, of course, a question of ascent not descent. The German 
Empire of to-day is a solid structure tliat has stood the test of thirty 
years of life. Nothing can now shake its solidarity. There it stands, an 
everlasting monument to the ability of its founders and of their 
illustrious successors. The nation is gathering strength and stature 
year by year. It is sound, healthy, and vigorous.’ 

In Germany a vigilant, ambitious, and energetic Imperial 
Government, its hands freed by the state and provincial 
system from many details which fall in London upon the 
central administration, co-operates with a commercial 
and industrial class formed by an admirable practical 
system of education. This co-operation is the foundation 
of German success. There can be no success without both 
good leading and good following. In France the Govern- 
ment docs all that it can ; it spends money upon the 
national ports ; it gives subsidies to shipping larger than 
those of any other government ; but it has not been able 
to instil into a cautious and i^entary people the spirit of 
adventurous and persevering enterprise in the great fields 
of commerce. In our own country there is enterprise 
enough, though less, perhaps, than in some former times, 
but Government contributes little assistance or leading. In 
Germany there appears to be a sound balance between 
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public leading and private energy and enterprise. A witness 
before the Steamship Subsidies Committee remarked : — 

' It is most striking to an Englishman to observe the methodical ways ot 
everybody in Germany with regard to this question of trade. They are 
convinced that in trade is to bo found their future, and they are laying 
themselves out for it like thoroughly good business men. The 
Government, from the Kaiser downwards, is helping them to do it in 
every way possible.* 

The President of the British Chamber of Commerce in 
Turkey, comparing, in a letter to the ‘ Times,’ the working 
of the German and British Consular services, said: — 

* The German system reminds me of an army, specially disciplined, 
marching with scientific precision, commanded by responsible and 
experienced chiefs, who know perfectly what they have to do, and the 
consequences to themselves if they do not do it ; whereas the British 
system reminds me of a horde of irresponsible volunteers, without 
discipline or efficient chiefs, each one doing what seemeth best in his 
own eyes.* 

This comparison, though it may be made with some 
exaggeration, cannot be dismissed as the grumbling of 
a discontented merchant, for it is confirmed by evidence 
from many quarters and extending to many fields o^ rival 
endeavour. 

Three dates may be taken as marking important devclope- 
inents in German commercial policy. In 1878 Bismarck 
declared his adhesion to a policy of Protection, and passed 
in the following year the new Customs Tariff. In 1879 the 
Prussian Government commenced the nationalisation of 
railway lines. In 1885 the first shipping subsidies were 
given. All these lines of policy are based upon the same 
fundamental idea, and are interwoven in practice. Eightly 
or wrongly, the Germans believe that a nation should 
develope itself as a whole, with the conscious intention of 
being at once an agricultural, manufacturing, and maritime 
country, and that if in the pursuit of this aim there should 
be a loss to the consumer or taxpayer, such loss is to be 
regarded, like military and naval expenditure, as the 
temporary cost of a policy essential to permanent national 
strength and welfare. Our own ancestors had the same 
idea. By corn laws and ^vigation laws they directed 
capital into industries which were, in their opinion, essential 
to the national interest. 

The railways were nationalised by Prussia and other 
States of the empire at an enormous cost, much exceeding 
that of the South African war, but it appears that they 
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return 6 per cent, net profits on the capital. ‘ Veritas * says 
truly that ‘ the relationship of railway policy to the general 

* economic policy of any government is a vital one to the 

* welfare of the people.* Nationalisation of railways places 
in the hands of a government the most powerful of in- 
struments, because the whole network of lines can 
be economically and systematically used to promote the 
prosperity of the nation as a whole. 

In a memorandum of 1882 the Prussian Government 
expressly stated that preferential tariffs were granted on the 
State railways in order (1) to assist agriculture and industry 
by cheap rates for transporting raw or subsidiary material ; 
(2) to assist German manufacturers in competition with 
foreign importers at home ; (3) to assist German in compe- 
tition with foreign ports; (4) to assist German railways 
and waterways in competition with those of foreign nations. 
These principles have been thoroughly carried into subse- 
quent practice. Mr. Gastrell, in his valuable report made 
to the Foreign Office in 1898, said : — 

^ In Germany the change to State lines was not only brought about 
by political, and especially by strategic reasons, but also by the firm 
conviction that such a system was absolutely needed in order to give 
full scope to the aspirations of a new commercial and industrial 
German Empire.’ ‘A monopoly of the magnitude of the German 
State railways, extending over 23,384 miles of lines, has an immense 
power over the destinies of the country from many points of view. 
And when one considers also the State ownership of 8,647 miles of 
canals and other inland waterways, the power that can be effectually 
wielded fur the common good of the nation can be to some extent 
realised.’ • 

Agricultural and industrial undertakings are assisted in 
Germany by low charges for the transport of materials. 
Exports by German shipping lines to countries where it is 
hoped that German trade may be established and rivals ousted 
are encouraged by special rates given from the interior 
of Germany. An inland manufacturer can send his goods 
to Africa or Asia over the German State railways, by 
subsidised German steamers, and sometimes over railways 
elsewhere with which special arrangements have been 
made."* He can send them at low through rates, which he 

* For instance, previously to the South African war there was an 
arrangement with the Delagoa Bay and Netherlands Kailways, under 
which the through rates from the interior of Germany went on to 
Pretoria and Johannesburg. 
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can ascertain at liis nearest railway station. The national 
force is in every way behind him to enable him to undersell 
his foreign rivals. Eailways belonging to the State, 
steamship companies subsidised and controlled by the State, 
diplomatic agents abroad, are all employed for this purpose. 
Sir William Ward, the Consul-General at Hamburg, told 
the Select Committee on Steamship Subsidies that the use 
of the State railways in order to develope the sea-borne trade 
of Germany was one of the chief occupations of the German 
Eailway Department. ^ These rates are being continually 
‘ changed and reduced and so on; they are continually 
‘ trying to do what they can in the interests of agriculture 
^ and commerce.’ 

British lailway companies, competing against each other, 
and bound by their nature to consider in the first place the 
financial, immediate interests of their shareholders, cannot bo 
used in the same way for national purposes, in pursuit of 
what the Government may consider to be a far-sighted 
policy. They are not influenced by the preference of one 
industry as more important than another to national wel- 
fare ; they give no preferential rates to goods conveyed by 
British steamship lines over goods conveyed by ^iGerman 
lines ; they cannot negotiate through diplomatic repre- 
sentatives for combined arrangements with State railways in 
other lands. If special companies are poor, in consequence 
of over-capitalisation and bad administration, they are 
unable to renew their rolling-stock, or to improve their ways 
and stations, or to reduce their rates and fares. Some of 
the arguments used by the Royal Commission to recommend 
the transfer of the London Docks to a port authority might 
possibly be applied to justify the nationalisation of British, 
and certainly of Irish, railways. But this is a wide subject, 
on which there are, of course, many other considerations 
that must be taken into account. In the hands of a wise, 
energetic, able, and zealous government nationalised rail- 
ways may, perhaps, be used to great advantage. But then 
governments are not always wise, energetic, able, and 
zealous, and the concentration of all railways in the hands 
of a short-sighted, slothful, or popularity-hunting adminis- 
tration might be a social misfortune. 

The subsidies given by the German Imperial Government 
to promote the running of German steamship lines are 
applied in a well thought out and effective manner. Here 
as elsewhere the German Government aims at obtaining, 
and does obtain, the largest possible results for the least 
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possible expenditure. No subsidies, except payments for 
carriage of mails, are granted for lines to America, because 
the natural volume of traffic makes such a course un- 
necessary. But subsidies are granted for services to 
Australia, East Asia, and Africa, where trade has to be 
built up, or conquered from other nations. The total 
German subsidies, 347,000L in 1900, do not much exceed 
the payment, 830,000Z., made by our own Government to 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company for postal services. 
Practically this payment is a subsidy, without which the 
company could not hold its ground, but the weakness of a 
purely postal subsidy is shown by the following circumstances. 
Until 1880 the Peninsular and Oriental Company received 
a payment from- Government for carrying mails beyond 
Shanghai to Japan. But when it became possible to send 
mails more quickly to Japan via America this payment 
ceased. The company continued to run a regular service to 
Japan down to the year 1898, when a subsidised German 
service from Hamburg to Yokohama was established. The 
Peninsular and Oriental then retired from this competition, 
and now maintains no regular service beyond Shanghai. In 
the opinion of competent observers this change is in a 
general way detrimental to British and favourable to German 
trade interests in the Far East. In the year 1899 the North 
German Lloyd bought the fleets of two minor British 
companies in the Eastern seas, to serve as feeders to their 
main line. It is understood that on this occasion increased 
subsidies were promised, and that pressure was put from 
headquarters upon all interests to assist in the purchase.* 
Another German victory was in the trade to Zanzibar. 
From 1889 to 1892 the British India Company ran a regular 
service to Zanzibar, receiving 1 6,000i. a year for carrying 
mails. In 1890 the German East African Company started 
a regular service to Zanzibar, receiving a subsidy of 45,000/. 
yearly.f The British India Company applied for a larger 
subsidy, were refused it, and abandoned the regular service, 
which they were carrying on at a loss. Even with the aid 
of their subsidy the German Company carried on the trade 
with difficulty, but the venture seems likely to repay the 
cost in the end. A consular report observes that *the 
^ good influence that this line has had in developing German 
‘ trade is shown in the figures of general export to the 


* On this subject see Edinburgh Review for July last (No. 401). 
t This subsidy was increased in 1900 to 67,500/. 
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‘ countries lying on the east coast of Africa.* In another 
quarter the Hamburg- American Company bought the Atlas 
line, and was at once able to raise the number of its monthly 
sailings between Hamburg and the West Indies. These 
events, the replacement here and there of a British line 
by a German one, where trade is small, possibly unre- 
munerative, may not be of much immediate importance in 
relation to the total volume of trade, but may have a con- 
siderable efiEect hereafter. It is the accumulation of small 
causes, under a fixed policy, that builds up great results. 

The German subsidies are not given merely upon con- 
dition that niails should be carried at fixed dates and at 
a certain speed. The German Government stated in a 
memorandum that the subsidies they grant are not merely 
for the i>ostal service, but are also looked upon as 
* value paid for important interests of the German export 
‘ industry, the requirements of the navy, and of a colonial 
‘ policy, &c.* Strict conditions are attached. The crews 
of the subsidised ships must be Germans, naval reserve men, 
or otherwise under obligation to serve in the Imperial navy ; 
the steamers must be constructed and fitted and, when 
possible, repaired in German yards, and made, s# far as 
possible, of German materials ; the coal must, in German, 
Belgian, or Dutch ports, be derived from German sources ; 
the i)lans of the steamers have to be submitted to the Govern- 
ment for approval. No agreement can be made with foreign 
governments without sanction, German goods are to take 
precedence in being forwarded over foreign goods shipped 
at the same time. In short, there is a whole code intended 
to promote German interests by means of these ships. One 
important and, as events have shown, far-seeing provision 
in these contracts forbids the sale or hire of ships to foreign 
countries, or any disposal of the line, without the permission 
of the Imperial Chancellor. It must be observed that if on 
one side assistance is given to German manufacturers by 
preferential through rates for their export goods over the 
State railways, on the other an indirect subsidy is given 
to the German shipping companies by the monopoly of 
such goods given to their vessels. The German system 
also subsidises the shipbuilding industry, and may, indeed, 
be said to have founded it. Before 1885 all large ships 
for German lines were ordered in England. Now they are 
all built in Germany, and the yards of Kiel and Stettin 
turn out some of the finest and fastest ships in the world. 

Britannia’s ‘ rule of the waves ’ in the commercial sense. 
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and perhaps therefore, in the long run, in the military 
sense, is also threatened in the North by subsidies given 
by the Norwegians, in the Far East by those given by our 
ambitious and * up-to-date* Japanese allies. In the West 
a formidable attack by the Government of the United 
States has long been pending. The total annual subsidy 
of ^f9, 000,000 proposed by the latest Bill before the Senate 
leaves far behind the most ambitious efforts of other coun- 
tries. This Bill contains elaborate provisions facilitating 
the transfer to the United States registry of foreign-built 
ships owned by corporations the majority of shares in 
which are held by American citizens. Interest in this Bill 
has been for a time eclipsed by the stronger interest taken 
in the victorious strategy of a great American capitalist 
combination, but it indicates an impending policy most dan- 
gerous to the British carrying trade both in the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. 

The attention of a public then deeply absorbed in South 
African questions was not much aroused by the transfer of 
two or three minor British lines to German companies, but 
a transaction which had the appearance of the annexation 
of an appreciable proportion of the total British tonnage, 
including the two largest steamers then afloat and many 
other first-class vessels, by a Trust having its headquarters 
in the United States, caused real alarm. Apparently the 
directors and shareholders of the White Star and the other 
annexed companies were presented with the choice between 
prosperity and destruction : Either transfer your lines upon 
terms of great profit, or look to see a rival fleet started, 
supported by the most powerful financiers in America, by 
the group of great American railways which own most of 
the ports and can direct cargo as they please, and probably 
also backed by heavy subsidies out of the overflowing 
surpluses of the United States Treasury. Sell to us now on 
excellent terms, or wait a few years and then be driven 
off the sea and ruined. Human nature could not resist 
the argument, skilfully blended of prospects of gain and 
loss. Five British shipping companies have been brought 
beneath the summum imperium of an American syndicate ; 
the great shipbuilding firm of Harland and Wolff has also 
been virtually annexed; and a pooling arrangement and 
division of spheres of operation has been effected by the 
Trust with the North German Lloyd and the Hamburg- 
American line. The terms of this last-mentioned arrange- 
ment seem to be favourable to the Teutons, since their 
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companies have secured a guaranteed dividend of 6 per 
cent., a monopoly of their own ports, so far as relates 
to vessels of the Trust, and maintenance of their existing 
extensive connexions with British ports, such as South* 
ampton. The directors of the Hamburg-American Line, 
in a circular to their shareholders, stated that, on the 
one hand, they could not ignore so powerful a com- 
bination, and that, on the other, ^ it was out of the 
‘ question that we should entertain proposals which were 
^ calculated to afifect even indirectly in any form or shape 
* the nationality and independence of our company.* The 
resultant of these conflicting reasons was that the company 
has entered into a combination ^ intended to represent a 
‘ defensive and offensive alliance {Schutz- und Trutzhundnise)' 
so that 'the syndicate and the two German companies 
' accordingly undertake to support one another against 
' the encroachments of outside competition.* This agree- 
ment is made for a period of twenty years. It is a most 
formidable alliance. 

How was it that the British companies were absorbed by 
the Trust, while the German companies were able to con- 
clude an alliance upon favourable terms 9 Why waf it ' out 
' of the question * for German, but not for British, lines to 
entertain proposals calculated to 'affect even indirectly in 
' any form or shape the nationality and independence * of 
the companies. The answer is that, although these German 
lines to America receive no direct subsidy from the State 
except for postal services, yet the whole German system and 
the direct or indirect power of the Government control their 
action. The ' Times * observed with sarcastic truth : — 

* People say now that the whole thing might have been prevented 
had this country pursued a different policy. Perhaps it might, but 
what chance was there of a different policy ? Suppose the White Star 
Line had gone to the Government and said, Unless we are subsidised 
on the American scale we must be run off the ocean in a very few 
years,’* what would have been the answer ? A string of beautiful cut- 
and-dried free-trade maxims, with a few easy generalities about indi- 
vidual initiative and British enterprise thrown in as seasoning.’ 

The difference between Germany and Great Britain — one 
well understood by the able men who rule the Trust — was 
that in the one case they had to deal with a Government 
behind and in close touch with the companies, and ready to 
use the national force if necessary ; in the other, they had 
to deal with companies not so supported.* 

* The two preceding paragraphs were in print before Mr. Gerald 
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Jn these circumstances the inquiry of the Select Com- 
mittee on Steamship Subsidies attracted more attention 
when it was resumed in 1902 than it did when it commenced 
its proceedings in 1901. It is startling to find a veteran 
Free-trader, Sir Eobert Giffen, who appeared before it, 
advising not only the giving of subsidies upon conditions, 
after the German model, but a return, or threat of a return, 
to"part of our old navigation laws, so as to reserve to British 
ships all trade between one part and another of the British 
Empire. This is the present law of France and the United 
States, and would, no doubt, if our Colonies assented to it, 
be a powerful diplomatic weapon to use, but the last, we 
should hope, to be used, against hostile barriers. Lord 
Brassey also declared himself in favour of subsidies judi- 
ciously employed. Sir Spencer Walpole, on the other hand, 
in the weighty evidence which he gave to the Committee, 
opposed subsidies on the ground that they had a generally 
enfeebling effect, so that any advantage might be dearly 
bought in the long run, and because they would lead to 
favouritism to certain lines. The Committee have also 
received protests from representatives of small lines against 
subsidies to special existing lines, or to lines to be called 
into existence. Indeed, the effect that Government patron- 
age might have on British traders who are not patronised 
seems to have received as yet too little attention. We 
cannot subsidise everybody. It is maintained by many that 
the greatness of the postal subsidy enjoyed by the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company has been productive of some ordinary 
bad consequences of an artificially favoured position. 

In this, as in other fields, we think that war, though 
always an evil in itself, may sometimes be necessary. It is, we 
think, obviously legitimate, if there is sufficient proof that 
existence of trade is at stake, that a nation should grant 
shipping subsidies in order to secure a position in a new 
market against a subsidising rival, or to defend against such 
a rival a position already established. We do not say that 
this state of things has as yet in our own case been reached. 
It is, of course, far better that no subsidies, except for postal 


Balfour, in his speech at Sheffield on September 30, announced the 
agreement which the Government had come to with Mr. Morgan, the 
head of the Atlantic Shipping Combination. This agreement ensures 
the continuance of the British character of the ships, crews, and 
subordinate directorates. This does not affect the comparison between 
the previous action of the British and German companies. 
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services at the lowest obtainable rate, should be given by any 
nation. Subsidies given to defend British commerce should be 
regarded as a means of war used to compel others to lay 
down, together with ourselves, their arms. In this respect 
a modern American Trust must be regarded in the same 
light as a rival Power. If it be found that a capitalist 
combination of railway, manufacturing, and shipping interests 
is using its enormous strength to drive all competitors 
off the sea, and is establishing a monopoly which may 
eventually be used to tax the British consumer, it may 
become expedient that national strength should be brought 
into action to protect the citizen. If it were found 
that an important railway line, such as the Canadian 
Pacific, was passing, by the purchase of its shares, into the 
hands of a foreign capitalistic combination, with special 
interests to serve, it might become desirable that its control 
should be taken over by national authorities. It makes a 
vast difference by whom the shares in a company are held, 
but not much by whom Government stock, issued to replace 
shares, is held. A German railway can no more be annexed 
by the predatory capital of United States millionaires than 
a picture once lodged in the National Gallery can b% carried 
off* to America. These considerations are the more important 
inasmuch as we are only at the beginning of an era 
of colossal capitalistic combinations, aggregations of an 
imperial kind, communitatee communitatumy in which com- 
panies, not individuals, will be the units. It were vain to 
found much hope upon the anti- Trust legislation occasionally 
threatening these institutions in America. As Mr. Dos 
Passes has shown in the lucidly written book referred to at 
the head of this article, history is strewn with the wrecks 
of statutes directed against commercial combinations and 
operations, from the earliest statutes against forestallers 
and regraters down to the latest against trade unions and 
trusts. 

These trade questions are not those alone which have 
recently called the attention of the British public to the 
subject of State action in its connexion with the efficiency 
of the realm in the keen world competition. A German 
writer, Dr. Bonn, who has an intimate knowledge of our 
country, has recently pointed out in a Berlin review that 
the use, so frequent here of late, of the word ‘Zollverein^ is 
but * one of many signs of the continentalising of England.* 
He adds that the more England is compelled to compete 
against other nations in spheres where she had formerly an 
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uncontested superioritj, the more natural is it that her 
statesmen should study the methods of our rivals. The 
book by ‘ Veritas ’ to which we have referred is at once a 
proof of this desire and an assistance towards its satisfaction. 
Dr. Bonn adds : — 

‘ The purely empirical England, the England of traditional self-help, 
is measuring itself against rationally organised States with a technically 
educated officialdom. The State as power-holder (Machthaber), 
which England of the nineteenth century always regarded as only 
Oppressor, appears now at once as Educator and Promoter, and out of 
a thousand clumsy mediocrities drills on all sides useful work -tools, 
against which England can only put a limited number of individuals, 
certainly distinguished, but not to be increased at will.’ 

Men fall, a French writer has said, by the same qualities 
as those by which they rose, and so it may be with nations. 
In one era reliance upon individual energy may be justi- 
fied, but in a world of organised, regimented, and drilled 
masses individual energy may fail in commerce as did the 
undisciplined valour of Gaul and German against the legions 
of Cmsar. Still, Englishmen are not yet convinced that an 
advance on the lines of German officialdom would in the long 
run promote the interests of British trade and commerce. Is 
it certain, however, that the energy is what it was a century 
ago, and that it has not been impaired by success and the 
rewards of success ? It is true that the Englishman, like 
the Boman of old, possesses the gift of succeeding with less 
of that governmental superintendence and control without 
which in some countries it seems that enterprise cannot 
fiourish. But one difference between the often compared 
Boman and British Empires is that the former did not, like 
the latter, have to meet the competition of other states or 
empires of a strong and highly organised character. If 
they were to hold in the modem world the position held by 
Borne in the ancient, the English ought to have absorbed 
not only Ireland and Scotland, but France and Germany, 
and to have retained the whole of the North American 
population. 

The danger to England lies in the incessant activity of 
the modem Continental State in connecting education with 
active life, and turning to good use the talents of each 
subject. We can war down subsidies by means of a larger 
purse, but much more than this is required if we are to hold 
our place in the world against the Germans. Here and 
there the Germans may oust a bit of English commerce by 
skilful application of their railway and shipping policy, but 
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apart fix>m this we leam from every hook of travel and 
consular report that they are succeeding by the application 
of better educated intelligence, and more persevering in- 
dustry. Even if we grant subsidies, nationalise or control 
our railways, improve onr ports, reorganise on a more 
rational system the distribution of work between our public 
departments, and their methods, the most essential thing 
will still be wanting if we have not also built up a system of 
education adapted to the needs and conditions of the modern 
world. It would be dangerous if the noise made about 
special matters like shipping subsidies caused us to forget 
where lies the real strength of our German kinsmen and rivals. 
We may fight subsidies by subsidies, but it is still more 
important to meet education by education, and keenness in 
work by corresponding keenness and industry. 
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Aet. IV. — 1. The Life and Letters of Charles Darwin. By 
Feancis Daewin, r.E.S. London : John Murray. 1887. 

2. Darwinism. By Alpeed Eussel Wallace, F.E.S. 
London : Macmillan. 1889. 

3. History of Botany. By Julius von Sachs, F.M.RS. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1890. 

4. Collected Essays. By the Eight Hon. Thomas II. Huxley, 
F.E.S. London : Macmillan. 1898. 

5. Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. By Leonard 
Huxley. London: Macmillan. 1900. 

^HE circumstances, however trivial, which attend an 
historical event are always interesting, and may be 
important. They are interesting because we like to feel 
that it touches, at any rate, the plane of our ordinary 
life, and is not wholly aloof; they may be important 
in so far as they may throw light on its causes and conse- 
quences. 

The publication of the biographies and scientific corre- 
spondence of Darwin and Huxley have put us in possession 
of a complete account of the path by which Darwin was 
led to his great discovery, and of the difiiculties which its 
acceptance met with. The story is sufficiently well known, 
but a brief summary will be useful. 

Darwin went up to Cambridge as a young man of inde- 
pendent means, and, like many before and since, with a 
keen pleasure in the healthy enjoyment of life, especially 
when it took the form of fox-hunting and jiartridge-shooting. 
His career might have been a purely conventional one if he 
had not come under the influence of Henslow, the University 
Professor of Botany. Through him he received the oflFer of 
the post of unpaid naturalist on board the * Beagle.^ The 
problem which became the principal occupation of his life 
was first suggested to him by observations made in South 
America during the voyage. On his return he began to 
study it systematically, and found the first clue to its solu- 
tion in 1838 in ‘ Mrflthus on Population.^ He pondered 
over it for some twenty years, and in 1856 began to write 
out his views on a scale which was never completed, for in 
1858 Wallace, who was then in the Malay Archipelago, sent 
him an essay which * contained exactly the same theory * ; 
and, to make the coincidence even more complete, it was the 
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recollection of Malthas which had suggested it, when he was 
prostrate with fe7er at Temate, in the Moluccas.* 

The Linnean Society was founded for the encouragement 
of natural history studies, and though its work attracte little 
public attention it is of sufficient importance to be provided 
with official quarters by the Government. In 1858 these 
were in the old Burlington House, in rooms now occupied by 
the Royal Academy. Hero on July 1 a joint paper by 
Darwin and Wallace was read. It was communicated by 
Sir Charles Lyell and Sir Joseph Hooker. Darwin’s share 
included extracts from a sketch written out as long ago as 
1844. The title was ^ On the Tendency of Species to form 
‘ Varieties ; and on the Perpetuation of Varieties and 
‘ Species by Natural Means of Selection.’ Never, perhaps, 
was a theory of momentous importance launched in a more 
modest way. ‘ Our joint productions,’ said Darwin, ‘ excited 
^ very little attention.’ f According to the account given in 
Darwin’s ‘ Life and Letters,* there was ‘ no semblance of a 
* discussion.’ Both Lyell and Hooker wore present ; the 
latter wrote, years afterwards, ^the interest excited was 
‘ intense, but the subject was too novel and too ominous for 
^ the old school to enter the lists before armouring.’ J 

Darwin’s hand was now completely forced, and perdaps in 
the interest of science it was well that it should have been. 
In November of the following year he published the ‘ Origin 
‘ of Species.’ This was only an abstract of the vaster and 
more detailed work which he had long laboured upon, but, 
looking at his uncertain health, might never have finished. 
And probably in its abbreviated form it attracted more 
attention and more readers than had the argument been 
overlaid with detail and treated more diffusely. He had, at 
any rate, the advantage at Cambridge of studying good 
models. * The logic of this book ’ (Paley’s ^ Evidences ’), he 
tells us in his autobiography, ^and, as I may add, of 
‘ his Natural Theology,” gave me as much delight as 
‘ did Euclid.’§ 

He was satisfied with the result, at any rate, from a 
literary point of view. It was, he says, ^ no doubt the chief 
‘ work of my life,’ || and, * from the first highly successful.’ 
The clamour which it raised was in curious contrast to the 
silence with which the first promulgation of the theory was 

* Essays, p. 20, 

t L.c. vol. ii. p. 126. 

II Vol. i. p. 86, 


t Life, vol. i. p. 85. 
§ Vol. i. p. 47. 
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received. Perhaps this measures the difference between an 
appeal to a public of wide and varied prejudice and emotion 
and a more apathetic, if instructed, audience. The storm 
of opposition, sometimes reasoned and critical, more often 
very much the reverse, gathered strength, as such storms 
are apt to do. The history of the campaign which followed 
may be read in the ^ Life and Letters * of Darwin on the one 
hand, and those of Huxley on the other. All this has 
lapsed into the silence of historic calm. Some quarter of a 
century after, Charles Darwin was buried with the approval 
of his countrymen in Westminster Abbey, the resting-place 
of illustrious Englishmen. The elevation of his character 
perhaps reconciled some who would still have demurred to 
his scientific teaching. His grave is a few feet from that of 
Sir Isaac Newton. It was a happy circumstance that 
brought together the ashes of Cambridge’s two greatest 
sons. For ‘ it is doubtful,’ writes Huxley, ^ if any single 
‘ book, except the “ Principia,” ever worked so great and so 
‘ rapid a revolution in science, or made so deep an impression 
‘ on the general mind.’ * 

Huxley proceeds to remark, and with perfect justice, ‘ that 
‘ although the “ Origin ” has been close on thirty years 
‘ before the world, the strangest misconceptions of the 
‘ essential nature of the theory therein advocated are still 
‘ put forth by serious writers.’ The fact is that the popular 
impression which Darwin’s work produced, though sound as 
far as it goes, by no means measures the depth of the 
revolution which he effected in scientific thought. It may, 
indeed, be asserted that this has been appreciated more 
thoroughly in foreign countries than at home. If so, this 
but illustrates the principle that things are perhaps best seen 
in their true proportions in perspective at a distance than 
near at hand. 

The explanation of how this has come about may be 
deferred for the moment. It will be most instructive for 
the present to look at the problem which both Darwin and 
Wallace sought to solve as it presented itself to their minds. 
Darwin formulated this with admirable precision in the title 
which he deliberately chose for his memorable book — ‘ The 
‘ Origin of Species by means of Natural Selection.’ To 
apprehend the full significance of this a digression is 
necessary. 

Suppose we take a number of organisms at random — say, 


* Essays, vol. ii. pp. 286, 287. 
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for example, that we go into the fields and gather an armful 
of plants as they come to hand, and then proceed to sorb 

them, what do we find P It scarcely needs the experiment 
to assure us that we can throw the contents of our parcel 
into groups, each of which is composed of a larger or lesser 
number of individual specimens. But a little close inspec- 
tion will show that our first sorting has by no means dis- 
posed of the business. Some of our groups will give us no 
difficulty ; although the individuals composing it are not as 
absolutely identical as if they were cast in the same mould, 
yet they so closely agree that we have no difficulty in 
associating them. A closer scrutiny of other groups will 
show that they are by no means so homogeneous. We have 
probably a group of buttercups, which, when we come to 
scrutinise it carefully, turns out, notwithstanding their 
general resemblance, to be composed of at least three 
distinct sorts. The distinctions are tangible and definite, 
but require careful scrutiny for their recognition. Our 
primary group has therefore to be broken up into subordinate 
ones. When we have carried discrimination till it is ex- 
hausted, we may survey the result. We shall be struck by 
the inequality of the differences which separate oiu'^groups. 
Some will appear to only differ in inconsiderable details ; 
others not to have a single point in common. It is clear, 

then, that we have groups of two very different kinds. 

If — as we may obviously do, without altering the essential 
nature of the problem — we substitute for the limited area 
from which we have drawn our material the whole field of 
Nature, we are face to face with a problem which has occu- 
pied science, as far, at any rate, as plants are concerned, since 
the sixteenth century — the classification of living things. 

The study of botany developed out of medicine, and the 
first attempts of botanical writers were to enumerate and 
group plants which were useful in pharmacy or the arts. 
Such attempts, based on their properties, were soon seen to 
be inadequate. A scrutiny of the plants themselves led to 
classifications, more or less imperfect, resting on structure. 
It is interesting to observe that while Chinese botanical 
literature still remains in the stage corresponding to that of 
the fifteenth century in Europe, that of Japan, even before 
it came under European influence, in so far as it accurately 
discriminated native plants, was two centuries in advance. 
The explanation is in each case the same : the method in 
the one case was purely literary, and relied on tradition ; 
in the other it went to Nature for its facts. 
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It is obvious that classification would soon need a formal 
terminology. For this it went to logic, with the result that 
it borrowed trammels which clung to it like a shirt of 
Nessus down to the time of Darwin. Naturalists adopted 
for a group of individuals which resembled each other more 
closely than any other individuals the term species ; similarly, 
for groups of resembling species^ the term genus. As Mill 
remarks, these terms are ‘ used by naturalists in a technical 
‘ acceptation, not precisely agreeing with their philosophical 
^ meaning.’ And he adds : — 

‘ It should be observed that, in ordinary parlance, not the name of 
the class, but the class itself, is said to be the genus or species ; not, of 
course, the class in the sense of each individual of that class, but the in* 
dividuals collectively'and considered as an aggregate whole ; the name by 
which the class is designated being then called not the genus or species, 
but the generic or specific name.’ (System of Logic, vol. i. p. 134.) 

And this is common sense ; unfortunately it took naturalists 
two hundred years to arrive at it. 

Although Kaspar Bauhin (1650-1624), the first great 
botanical systematist, had practically carried out in his 
writings the distinction between genus and species, and so 
anticipated Linnaeus in the principle of binary nomen- 
clature, it was another illustrious son of Cambridge — John 
Eay (1628-1705) — who formally introduced the terms, which 
he perhaps adopted, with much else, from a little-known 
writer, Jung (1587-1657), who was the founder of modern 
botanical terminology. 

With the terms, naturalists derived from logic a good 
deal that was far less useful. Not satisfied with using the 
word species as a designation for the totality of individuals 
differing from all others by marks or characters which 
experience showed to be reasonably constant and trust- 
worthy, as is the practice of modern naturalists, they 
required that it should receive a formal definition. Bio- 
logical science thus hampered itself with scholastic fetters 
which it has not completely shaken off even at the 
present day. Ray, who may be taken as practically the 
father of ‘ species,’ at any rate as far as the vegetable king- 
dom is concerned, found a criterion in the distincta propa- 
gaiin ex semine. In other words, he was satisfied if species 
* came true from seed.’ But this would raise to specific 
rank every bean or cabbage we cultivate in our gardens, and 
therefore fails. Another criterion was what has been termed 
< the rash generalisation that distinct species are to be recog- 
‘ nised by their incapacity to produce fertile hybrids.* 
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Darwin dealt with this at great length; hut it was re- 
asserted by Wagner, and remained a stumbling-block even 
with Huxley to the last. It was, however, the doctrine of the 
‘ constancy of species,* and the consequent denial of the 
existence of variation in Nature, which ultimately proved 
one of the greatest obstacles to the acceptance of the Dar- 
winian theory. It was really implied by Ray, but expressed 
in the most extreme form by Linnseus. ‘ We reckon so 
^ many species as there were distinct forms created in prin^ 
‘ cipio.^ As a necessary corollary to this, he denied the 
possibility of the appearance of new species. These, as 
Lange says, are * the traditions of Noah’s ark.* * All this 
was mere assertion ; but Darwin himself has told us that 
‘ when I was on board the Beagle ” I believed in the per- 
‘ manence of species.* t 

But the dogma assumed its most definite form in a 
dIflFerent way. Mill’s ‘ ordinary parlance,* unfortunately, 
did not govern the use of the terms genus and species. They 
were not applied to the aggregate of individuals included in 
them, but to the distinctive marks or characters by which 
they are defined. Such a definition is an abstraction, but 
under the influence of the scholasticism with which Lfnnaeus 
was himself imbued it came to be regarded as ha'^^ing a real 
existence. And the same principle was applied to the higher 
groups into which genera were collected. Thus we have the 
Swedish botanist, Elias Fries, in 1835, maintaining that each 
division ideam quandam exponit. ‘lilvery natural species,’ 
says Shadworth Hodgson, ‘ in fact, seemed to owe its exist- 
^ ence to an idea or conceived type, existing as an idea or 
‘ conception previously to the existence of the individuals 
^ of the species which realised it, and determining the indi- 
‘ viduals to be what they were, in order to realise it.* J We 
shall see to what monstrous growth this sort of idealism 
ultimately attained, and how powerful was its infiuence in 
retarding the growth of progress in biology. We may well 
agree with Lange that ‘ There is in the whole of modern 
‘ science, perhaps, no such instance of so empty and, at the 
^ same time, so crass a superstition as that of Species, and 
* there are probably few points in which men have gone on 
^ rocking themselves with such baseless argumentations into 
^ dogmatic slumber.* § 

* History of Materialism, vol. iii. p. 27. 

t Huxley, ‘ Essays,’ vol. ii. p. 275. 

J Metaphysic of Experience, vol. ii. p. 275, § L.c., vol. iii. p. 27. 
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If the scholastic fetters of the constancy of species hindered 
naturalists from seeing: facts as they are, the necessity of doing 
so was nevertheless t&ust on their notice in another way. If 
species had been created, as Linnseus assumed they had been, 
it might be supposed that they would differ pretty uniformly. 
But it is a matter of common observation that this is not the 
case : they are separated into groups, and the different kinds 
of roses, for example, are much more like one another than 
they are like brambles. As has been seen^ the formation of 
genera for groups of species which had many points in 
common was accomplished very early. When, however, it 
was attempted to repeat the grouping process on genera, 
and collect them .into groups of a higher order, great diffi- 
culties presented themselves, which, even to the present day, 
have not been wholly surmounted, and perhaps never will 
be. But the demand for a classification of some kind has 
always been an imperious necessity, if only to make the 
detailed knowledge of natural productions, as it accumu- 
lated, available for use. The examination of a * Post Office 
^ Directory ^ will show that a classification may proceed on 
widely different principles. It may be either purely arbitrary, 
or more or less rational. An alphabetical arrangement relies 
on a circumstance which has no sort of significance, and is 
an example of the former ; an arrangement by streets or 
occupations proceeds on a definite principle, which, though 
imperfect, illustrates the latter. In utilising the material 
for purposes of economic inquiry more instructive methods 
might be devised. 

L*Obel (1538-1616), who spent much of his life in Eng- 
land, and died here, did not occupy himself with genera, 
but was the first to recognise, as we do still, certain large 
groups of plants, such as Grasses, Umbellifers, Papilion- 
aceous Plants, and Labiates. He laid down the fundamental 
principle which systematists strive to this day to follow : 

' Ordo utique sibi similis et unus progreditur ducitque a 

* sensui propinquioribus et magis familiaribus ad ig^otiora 

* et compositiora.’ Kaspar Bauhin, the real founder of 
systematic botany, followed on the same track. Our own 
countryman Bay was a century in advance of his time in 
his attempts at a real classification, and He laid down the 
true principle : * Metbodum intelligo natures convenientem 

* quee nec alienas species conjungit nec cognatas sepaiat.* 
Liuneeus was deterred from the task by the pressing neces- 
sity of introducing some merely practical method into the 
chaos into which nomenclature h^ fallen. He, therefore. 
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invented wbat was avowedly an artificial system, which had 
the immense practical merit of enabling those who used it 
to name their plants with little difficulty. But he never lost 
sight of the unsolved problem of the construction of anatwral 
system, which should exhibit the true relationships of the 
members of the vegetable kingdom. The intellectual indo- 
lence of mankind is incorrigible. The Linnean system, 
which its founder avowedly proposed as a mere provisional 
expedient, came to be regarded in Germany and England 
as final. But France, whose quicker imagination has often 
saved the situation in science, was never enthralled by 
LinnsBUS, and the developement of a natural system was in 
the main finally achieved by the labours of Jussieu. 

That Linnaeus, great as bis powers were of co-ordinating 
facts, was deterred from the task is not surprising. For, 
though the homogeneousness of such groups as L’Obel 
marked out almost ^ jumps to the eyes,’ the discovery of 
true relationships becomes more and more difficult as we 
proceed. One cause of this was first clearly pointed out by 
Auguste de Candolle. The true marks in any living organism 
which indicate relationship arc often overlaid by sup^ficial 
characters which only have relation to the, so to speak, 
accidental mode of life of the individual species : such 
characters we now call ^ adaptive.’ De Candolle dis- 
tinguished the former as morphological, and the others as 
physiological. An illustration will suffice. One of the largest 
and most widely distributed genera in the vegetable kingdom 
is that of SeneciOf of which the common weed, groundsel, is 
a representative in this country. Yet another species of 
Benecio has been mistaken for ivy : some are succulent, like 
cacti; others are shrubs or trees. They masquerade in 
every possible guise ; but the perplexed novice may console 
himself with the knowledge that they have entrapped even 
the most astute botanists. Yet they are betrayed by easily 
detected, though less obvious, characters, notwithstanding 
the bravery with which they sometimes flaunt, and are 
inevitably brought down to the level of the humble 
groundsel. 

But we owe to Bobert Brown, the greatest botanist whom 
Britain ever produced, the last clue to the mysteries of a 
natural system — the study of developement. In some cases 
everything that meets the eye will only put one on the wrong 
track : it is only, as it were, in ^ becoming ’ that the structure 
of species reveaJs their true relationships. 

. The historical developement of the natural system has 
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been briefly traced in the case of plants because the story is 
more easily told and is fairly free from technicalities. But 
it might be paralleled from the animal kingdom. It was the 
result, as has been seen, of a slow process of induction. As 
with species, it ended in receiving an idealistic explanation. 
As late as 1853 we find Lindley adopting the dictum of 
Fries : ‘ Systema naturae . . . est quoddam supra naturale, 
* cujus clavem manibus v. ingenio humano non prensandam, 
^ summus tantum tenet natui'ae auctor.’ As Sachs points 
out, this practically amounts to saying that the ‘natural 
‘ system is a representation of the plan of creation.* * The 
fatal objection to this view is the fact that the physiological 
or adaptive characters of organisms have usually nothing to 
do with their position in a natural classification, and indeed 
disguise it. Fortunately in botany it remained little more 
than a pious opinion. Cuvier, however, in zoology main- 
tianed the absolute invariability of species and attributed 
the identity of structure throughout large groups of animals 
to the plan of the Creator.f This was, however, little more 
on his part than an Agnostic attitude, which he opposed 
to Geoffroy S. Hilaire, who —following Schelling, Goethe, 
Oken, and the ‘ Naturphilosophen ’ — saw in the series of 
living beings but the individualisation of one common life, 
the anima mundi.X This was an evolutionary conception, 
but, being based on d ])riori reasoning, failed to carry 
conviction. 

A theory explanatory of the diversity of vegetable and 
animal organisation which, though equally d priori and 
destitute of experimental foundation, has possessed a 
greater vitality is that of Lamarck. It had, at any rate, 
the merit of bringing into prominence an important feature 
common to all organisms, that of variation^ which the belief 
in the constancy — or, rather, stability — of specific forms had 
kept out of sight. Linnseus could not shut his eyes to the 
fact, but he disposes of it very summarily. ‘ Naturm opus 
semper est species : culturse ssepius varietates.* Varieties 
are, he says, produced by accidental causes: climate, soil, 
temperature, wind. With him the species differs intrinsic- 
ally, the variety only superficially. Finally, he says that 
varieties are superfluous ‘ in foro botanico.* 

All this only proves that Linnseus, though a great codifier, 

• History of Botany, p. 153. 

f Lankester, ‘ Advancement of Science,’ p. 330. 

t Lewes, ^ Biographical History of Philosophy,’ p. 697. 
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was not a practical naturalist. The case of Lamarck was 
very different. A close observation of Nature brought him 
to the same position in which Darwin afterwards found 
himself. The insight, from what we are accustomed to 
regard as a purely modern point of view, of observations 
recorded a century ago is almost startling. Two passages 
must suffice : — 

* In the same climate a great difference of situation and exposure 
causes individuals to vary ; but if these individuals continue to live, 
and to be reproduced under the same difference of circumstances, 
distinctions are brought about in them which become in some degree 
essential to their existence.’ 

‘ Is not the cultivated wheat a vegetable brought by man into the 
state in which we now see it ? Let anyone tell me in what country a 
similar plant grows wild, unless w^here it has escaped from the culti- 
vated fields. Where do we find in Nature our cabbages, lettuces, and 
other culinary vegetables in the state in which they appear in our 
gardens? * 

Such statements, and much else that Lamarck states with 
absolute accuracy, were destructive of the old dogma of the 
constancy of species; but they fell for the most part on 
deaf ears — a fact which can only bo accounted for iy the 
deaftiess being correlated with blindness to observation. At 
any rate, the fundamental fact of variation was established. 
The old definitions of species given by Ray and Linnaeus were 
disposed of. Lamarck substituted for them the following : — 

‘ A species consists of a collection of individuals resembling each 
other, and reproducing their like by generation, so long as the sur- 
rounding conditions do not alter to such an extent as to cause their 
habits, character, and forms to vary.’ * 

The most orthodox Darwinian can find nothing in this to 
which he could take exception. Variation is an empirical 
fact accepted both by Lamarck and Darwin. To the 
former, however, it was a direct and adaptive response to the 
action of the environment ; to the latter it was arbitrary and 
indifferent, and adjustment to changed conditions was 
accomplished by the selective preservation of such modifica- 
tions as were suited to them. 

Lamarckism deserves some respectful attention, apart 
from its historical interest. It underlies the remarkable 
attempt to construct a system of philosophy on evolutionary 
lines which we owe to Mr. Herbert Spencer. It has for 

* This and preceding quotations are borrowed from Lyell, ' Prin- 
ciples of Geology,’ vol. ii. pp. 247-250. 
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that reason, possibly, influenced in a remarkable degree the 
whole trend of biological research in the United States ; 
and it may be suspected that a rigid investigation would 
find its influence lurking in many of the projects for social 
amelioration in our own country. 

The most important factor in the' production of new 
forms, according to Lamarck, was the inheritance of 
acquired ‘ characters.* This was expressed in his fourth 
law : — 

‘All which has been acquired or laid down or changed in the 
organisation of individuals in the course of their life, is conserved by 
generation and transmitted to the new individuals which proceed from 
those which have undergone these changes.* 

But the attempt to sustain this hypothesis either by observa- 
tion or experimental evidence has entirely failed. Such 
cases as the occurrence of blind animals in caves, which 
seemed at first sight to be explicable on Lamarck’s theory, 
prove to be better explained by the Darwinian principle; 
and if the d 'priori arguments will not stand the test of 
examination, the results of direct experiment supply no 
confirmation. As Lankestcr has observed: — 

‘ No case of the transmission of the results of an injury can be 
produced. Stories of tailless kittens, puppies, and calves born from 
patents one of whom had been thus injured arc abundant, but 
they have hitherto entirely failed to stand before examination.’ (L.c., 
p. •'ITS ) 

In such a case one may almost say the wish is father to 
the thought. There is no more pathetic feature in human 
experience than to see descend into the grave, to pass away 
for ever, all those endowments with which genius and labour 
have adorned individual human beings. The cunning hand of 
the artist, the entrancing skill of the musician, the song 
of the poet, the eloquence of the orator — all perish with 
their possessors and ‘ leave not a wrack behind.* Were it 
otherwise, the toil of education would have been mitigated, 
and there would have been no bounds to the mental acquire- 
ments of the race. But when our first parents tasted of the 
tree of knowledge, the tree of life was denied them, and 
knowledge perishes with its possessor. 

The brief historical sketch which has been given might 
have been much extended ; but it will suffice to show that 
as soon as men began to study living organisms they 
recognised the existence of some principle in their ordering. 
This is equally true in the field of zoology as in that of 
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botany. As Lankester has observed, what ^collectors and 
^ anatomists, morphologists, philosophers, and embryologists 
^ had been so long striving after * was the natural classifica* 
tion based on the Theory of Descent.^ 

The labours of systematists have often provoked 
impatience and sometimes ridicule, and this more especially 
perhaps in the case of botanists. Yet it was a careful study 
of the peculiarities of thr flora of the Galapagos Archi- 
pelago which Darwin regarded as * especially . . . the origin 
‘ of all my views.’ t It would be difficult to give a more 
striking illustration of the impossibility A priori of deciding 
on the utility or even intellectual importance of any subject 
of scientific inquiry. 

The * Origin ’ was published in October, 1859. Haughton, 
a clever Irish mathematician, had already declared that the 
principle of natural selection was not new. This turned 
out to be BO far true that it had suggested itself lo Wells in 
1818 and to Matthew in 1831, as indeed it had also done to 
others. But it is one thing to throw out a suggestion, and 
another to devote the best part of a life to working out a 
theory in all its bearings. Writing to Huxley in November, 
1859, Darwin said : — • 

‘ When I put pen to paper for this volume I had awful misgivings, 
and thought perhaps I had deluded myself, like so many havo done ; 
and I th^en fixed in my mind three judges on whose decision I 
determined mentally to abide. The judges were Lyell, Hooker, and 
yourself.’ (Life, vol. ii. pp. 232, 233.) 

In truth, they were more than judges ; they were each 
and all either accessories before or after the fact. They can 
never be dissociated from the history of the theory, and were 
a monument ever to be consecrated to it their effigies would 
be its appropriate tripodal basis. Hooker had Icmg been 
in Darwin’s confidence, and the rational theory of the 
geographical distribution of plants which we owe to him 
was indispensable to Darwin’s theory. 

* The mutual relations,’ ho observes, * of the plants of each great 
botanical province, and, in fact, of the world generally, is just such as 
would have resulted if variation had gone on operating throughout in- 
definite periods, in the same manner as we see it act in a limited number 
of centuries, so as gradually to give rise in the course of time to the 
most widely divergent forms.’ (Lyell, * Principles,’ vol. ii. p. 283.) 

The part which Lyell played is of peculiar interest, both 


* L.C., p. 842. 


t Life, vol. i. p. 276. 
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in its historical aspect and as an illustration of the working 
of a scientific temperament of the finest kind. But in truth 
the Darwinian theory was precisely what was required to 
give completeness to Lyell’s own task. This is admirably 
expressed by Huxley : — 

* I have recently read afresh the first edition of the “ Principles of 
Geology ” ; and when I consider that this remarkable book had been 
nearly thirty years in everybody's hands, and that it brings home to 
any reader of ordinary intelligence a great principle and a great fact — 
the principle that the past must be explained by the present, unless 
good cause be shown to the contrary ; and the fact that, so far as our 
knowledge of the past history of life on our globe goes, no such cause 
can be shown — 1 cannot but believe that Lyell, for others, as for 
myself, was the chief agent in smoothing the road for Darwin. For 
consistent uniformitarianism postulates Evolution as much in the 
organic as in the inorganic world. The origin of a new species by 
other than ordinary agencies would be a vastly greater catastrophe " 
than any of those which Lyell successfully eliminated from sober 
geological speculation.* (Darwin's *Life and Letters,’ vol. ii. p. 190.) 

Lyell himself summed up bis own earlier position : — 

* In former editions of this work [the ** Principles ”], from 1832 to 
1853, I did not venture to differ from the opinion of Linneeus, that 
each species had remained from its origin such as we now see it, being 
variable, but only within certain fixed limits. The mystery in which 
the origin of each species was involved seemed to me no greater than 
that in which the beginning of all vital phenomena in the earth 
is shrouded. ... I pointed out how the struggle for existence among 
species, and the increase and spread of some of them, must tend to the 
extermination of others ; and as these would disappear gradually and 
singly from the scene, I suggested that probably the coming-in of new 
species would in like manner be successive, and that there was no 
geological sanction for the favourite doctrine of some theorists, that 
large assemblages of new forms had been ushered in at once to com- 
pensate for the sudden removal of many others from the scene.* 
(Principles, vol. ii. pp. 267, 268.) 

Lyell was therefore on the same track as Darwin, and, 
but for the old stumbling-block of the ‘ constancy of 
* species,’ might have arrived at the same goal. Like 
Darwin, he rejected the views of Lamarck because they 
‘ rested upon an assumption of a law of innate progressive 
^ developement which could not be shown to be in 
^ accordance with natural facts.* But he was, though not 
without some hesitation, ultimately converted to the views of 
the former. As Wallace remarked : 

‘The history of science hardly presents so striking an 
‘ instance of youthfulness of mind in advanced life as is 
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‘ shown by the abandonment of opinions so long held and so 
* powerfully advocated/ * 

The developement of Huxley^s views is scarcely less 
instructive. He tells us: — 

‘ I rem(imber, in the course of my first interview with Mr. Darwin, 
expressing iny belief in the sharpness of the lines of demarcation 
between natural groups and in the absence of transitional forms, with 
all the confidence of youth and imperfect knowledge. I was not aware 
at that time that he had been many years brooding over the species 
question, and the liumorous smile which accompanied his gentle 
answer, that such was not altogether his view, long haunted and 
puzzled me.’ (Huxley’s ^ Life and Letters,’ vol. i. p. 169.) 

How Huxley gradually emancipated himself may be told 
in his own words : — 

‘ I think I must have read the “ Vestiges ” before I left England in 
1846, but, if I did, the book made very little impression upon me, 
and I was not brought into serious contact with the “ Species ” ques- 
tion until after 1850. At that time I had long done with the Penta- 
teuchal cosmogony, which had been impressed upon my childish 
understanding as Divine truth, with all the authority of parents and 
instructors, and from which it had cost me many a struggle to get 
free. But my mind was unbiassed in respect of any doctrine which 
presented itself, if it professed to be based on purely philosophical 
and scientific reasoning. It seemed to me then (as it docs now) that 
“ creation,” in the ordinary sense of the word, is perfectly conceivable. 
I find no difliculty in conceiving that, at some former period, this 
universe was not in existence, and that it made its appearance in six 
days (or instantaneously, if that is preferred) in consequence of the 
volition of some pre-existing Feing. Then, as now, the so-called 
a priori arguments against Theism — and, given a Deity, against the 
possibility of creative acts — appeared to me to be devoid of reasonable 
foundation. I had not then, and I have not now, the smallest a priori 
objection to raise to the account of the creation of animals and plants 
given in Paradise Lost,” in which Milton so vividly embodies the 
natural sense of Genesis. Far be it from me to say that it is untrue 
because it is impossible. I confine myself to what must be regarded 
as a modest and reasonable request for some particle of evidence that 
the existing species of animals and plants did originate in that way, 
as a condition of my belief in a statement which appears to me to be 
highly improbable. 

‘And, by way of being perfectly fair, I had exactly the same 
answer to give to the evolutionists of 1851-58. Within the i*anks 
of the biologists at that time 1 met with nobody, except Dr. Grant, 
of University College, who had a word to say for Evolution — 
and his advocacy was not calculated to advance the cause. Outside 
these ranks, the only person known to me whose knowledge and 
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oompdled respect, and who iras, at ike same time, a tibbrongh* 
gmng evdamnist, was Mr. Herbert Spencer, whose acqimintaiiee I 
made, I ihmk, in 1852, and then entered into the bonds of a friend^ 
diip which, I am happy to think, has known no interruption. Many 
ana prolonged were the battles we fought on this topic* But even my 
friend’s rare dialectic skill and copiousness of apt illostration could 
not drive me from my Agnostic position. I took my stand upon two 
grounds: Firstly, that up^to that time the evidence in favour of 
transmutation was wholly insufEcient ; and, secondly, that no sugges* 
tion respecting the causes of transmutation assumed, which bad been 
made, was in any way adequate to explain the phenomena. Looking 
back at the state of knowledge at that time, I really do not see that 
any other conclusion was justifiable.’ (Darwin’s * Life and Letter*,’ 
vol. ii. pp. 187, 188.) 

Nor was it; the objection was absolutely fundamental, 
and deserves the most attentive consideration. Huxley’s 
first difficulty was the old one of the constancy of species. 
His second was that, waiving the first, how was the produc- 
tion of new species effected? The two were so far tied 
together that, if the second proved insoluble, the first was 
not worth fighting about. Now, as Huxley himself said 
later, ^Observation proves the existence among all living 

* beings of phenomena of three kinds, denominated by the 

* terms heredity, variation, and multiplication.’ * Of these, 
heredity had been recognised by !Bq.y ; variation in a limited 
degree by Linnmus, and in a fuller degree by Lamarck ; mul- 
tiplication and its consequence — the struggle for existence 
— ^by Malthus and Lyell. These were the elements of the 
problem. Darwin added natural selection, and solved it. 
To quote Huxley in after-years : — 

^ Every variety which is selected into a species is so favoured and 
preserved in consequence of being, in some one or more respects, 
better adapted to its surroundings than its rivals. In other words, 
eveiy species which exists, exists in virtue of adaptation ; and what- 
ever accounts for that adaptation accounts for the existence of the 
species.’ (Essays, vol. ii. p. 287.) 

The question of variation now became of primary import- 
ance. Darwin’s intention to publish his theory in a large 
work, of which the ^ Origin ’ was only an abstract, was never 
fulfilled. ^ Though considerably added to and corrected in 

* the later editions,’ he tells ns, ^ it has remained snb- 

* stantially the same book.’ t in 1868 he published the 
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detailed eWdence luting to ^ The Yariation of Animald atid 
^ ^imts under Domestication/ In this he wrote 

< The initial Tariation on which man Works, and without which he ^ 
can do nothing, is cansed hj slight changes in tiie conditions of lift, 
which most often have occurred under Nature. Man, ther^re, ms^ 
be said to have been trying an experiment on a gigantic scale ; and it 
is ^experiment which Nature during the long lapse of time has inces- 
santly tried. Hence it follows that the principles of domestication 
are important for us. The main result is that organic beings thus 
treated have varied largely, and the variations have been inherited. ^ 
This has apparently been one chief cause of the belief, long held by 
some few naturalists, that species in a state of Nature undergo change/ 
(Animals and Plants under Domestication, vol. i. p. 8.) 

The fact is that the principle of the constancy of species 
had been a somewhat hasty generalisation from a totally 
different phenomenon to which the term ^ specific stability ’ 
may be applied. And that it is so has been abundantly 
brought out by experiment under artificial conditions. 
Species are stable, but not necessarily permanently so ; and 
their stability may be sooner or later broken down. 

One of the most remarkable instances of stability that 
afforded by the flora and fauna of Egypt. It has been 
repeatedly brought forward as an argument in favour of the 
constancy of species. The French army of occupation in 
Egypt from 1797 to 1801 was accompanied by a body of 
scientific men. Amongst other matters they occupied 
themselves with the careful collection of the remains of 
animals and plants buried in the tombs. It was a singular 
incident in a military campaign, characteristic of the intel- 
lectual sympathy which the French nation, to its credit, 
has always exhibited for things not obviously of utilitarian 
value. Lyell remarks : — 

‘ Those who have never varied their conceptions of the import ot 
natural history beyond the admiration of beautiful objects, or the 
exertion of skill in detecting speciOc differences, would wonder at the 
enthutiasm expressed in Paris at the beginning of this [the nineteenth] 
century, amidst the din of arms and the stirring excitement ot 
political events, in regard to these precious remains.’ (Principles, 
vol. ii. p. 264.) 

They afforded au opportunity of comparing plants and 
animals as they existed two thousand to three thousand years 
before with their living representatives. Had the Latter 
changed this would have afforded a measure of the fact. 
But tiiey had remained unaltered. 

More recent discoveries have afforded even more con- 
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elusive evidence. The kings of the twentieth dynasty were 
buried with their bodies invested with wreaths woven from 
the native plants. These remains have been made the sub- 
ject of investigation by the distinguished botanist Schwein- 
furth,* and a series of examples were sent by him to the 
Kew Museums, where they may be seen. 

The fragility of these objects is only due to the extreme state of 
dryness they have reached during the thirty to thirty-five centuries 
they have lain in the tombs. It is at the same time the principal 
factor in their wonderful preservation.’ 

With care they may be relaxed, however, in water, and then 
return to something like their original condition. We may 
then recognise the bine tint of the petals of the Egyptian 
water-lily {Nympheea cwrulea), which still floats in the Nile. 
The florets of the safflower equally retain their tint. ‘ In 
‘ water the colouring matter is rapidly excreted, and we 
‘ behold these flowers of some thirty to thirty-five centuries 
‘ intensely colouring the liquid in the phial containing 
‘ them.’ One may regard with some emotion the silent 
testimony of these offerings of sorrow laid in tombs, ‘at 
‘ least contemporaneous with the time commonly assigned 
‘ to the Trojan war, if not several centuries more ancient.’ 

Lamarck’s comment on the facts as he knew them was 
unanswerable : — 

* The animals and plants referred to had not experienced any modi- 
fication in their specific characters, because the climate, soil, and other 
conditions of life had not varied in the interval. But if the physical 
geography, temperature, and other natural conditions of Egypt had 
^tered as much as we know they have done in many countries in the 
course of geological periods, the same animals and plants would have 
deviated from their pristine types so widely as to rank as new and 
distinct species.’ (Lyell, * Principles,’ vol. ii, p. 265.) 

An even more striking illustration is afforded by the 
history of standards of weight. From Professor Ridgway’s 
researches it appears that these were originally based on 
seeds. He finds that ‘ the Troy grain is nothing more than 
‘the barley-corn.’ Further, ‘in 1280 (8 Edward I.) the 
‘ penny was to weigh 24 grains • . • which . . . was as 
‘ much as 32 grains of wheat.’ The ratio still obtains. 

‘ “ In September, 1887,” he says, “ I placed in the opposite scales of 
a balance 32 grains of wheat, ‘ dry, and taken from the midst of the 
ear,’ and 24 grains of barley taken from ricks of ears grown in the 
same field at Fen Ditton, near Cambridge, and I thrice repeated 
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the experiment ; each time they balanced so evenly that a half-grain 
weight turned the scale.* ** (Origin of Currency and Weight Standard, 
pp. 180-182.) 

The vast majority of organisms are, in truth, not only 
very closely adjusted to their environment, but exhibit a 
certain inertia in adapting themselves to any change in it. 
The recent remarkable investigations of Brown and Escombe 
show that plants, for example, are ^ accurately tuned ” to 
^ an atmospheric environment of three parts of carbonic acid 
‘ per 10,000.* They add, i^- is not too much to say that ^a 
‘ comparatively sudden increase in the air to an extent of 
‘ but two or three times the present amount would result in 
‘ the speedy destruction of nearly all our floweriug plants.’ * 

It is obvious that while Nature is able to preserve the evi- 
dence that supports * stability,’ it inevitably destroys that 
which would demonstrate variability. In order to establish 
the latter fact rigorously, Darwin was obliged, therefore, to 
have recourse to the evidence afforded by the effect of the 
change of conditions implied in ‘ domestication.’ He con- 
cluded ^ that organic beings, when subjected during several 
* generations to any change whatever in their conditions, 
‘ tend to vary.’ f As far as plants are concerned, the uni- 
versal experience of cultivators is that, under artificial con- 
ditions, stability is destroyed in the course of a few genera- 
tions. The departure from the type may easily be so 
extreme as to perplex the botanist. It is then, subject to 
limitations to be discussed hereafter, plastic in the hands of 
the cultivator. A great master of the art, Henri de Vilmorin, 
is quoted by Darwin as laying down the principle — ‘the 
‘ first step is to get the plant to vary in any manner what- 
‘ ever . . . for, the fixed character of the species being once 
‘ broken, the desired variation will sooner or later appear.’ J 
So far Lamarck and Darwin were in agreement. A change 
in the environment stimulates variation. But beyond this 
they diverge, and the divergence is fundamental. Accord- 
ing to Lamarck, the variation called out is a direct response 
to the stimulus, and adjusted to it. With Darwin the 
variation is indifferent, and natural selection has to be called 
in to effect the adjustment. The mode in which this is 
achieved is even to the present day much misunderstood. 
It will not be superfluous to examine it somewhat closely. 


* Proc. R. S., vol. Ixx. p. 408. 

t Animals and Plants under Domestication, vol. ii. p. 250. 
t Origin, 6th ed., p. 262. 
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It,is a matter of the most ordinarj obserration that no 
two individuals of the same species are exactly alike. All 
organisms vary. And Professor £arl Pearson has shown 
that * variability is a primary factor of living f orms^ and is 
‘ not in any way dependent on sexual reproduction.* * 
Darwin himself suggested that all varying organisms obeyed 
the beautiful law which we owe to Quetelet. He observed 

‘ It is known from the researches of Quetelet . . . that men may^ 
be grouped symmetrically about the average with reference to their 
height. ... We may presume that this is the usual law of variation 
in all the grades of every species under ordinary conditions of life.’ 
(Nature, voL viii. p. 432.) 

Professor George ‘ Darwin put the same idea in another 
shape : * We may assume with some confidence that, under 

* normal conditions, the variation of any organ in the same 

* species may be symmetrically grouped about a centre of 

* greater density.’ f A well-known illustration is a marks- 
man shooting at a target. The distribution of his shots will 
follow the same law ; they will be grouped round a centre 
of greatest density, which is easily ascertained, as it is the 
centre of gravity of the circumscribed figure. We may 
picture the aggregate individuals constituting a species as 
grouped with respect to any discriminating character, like 
the shots on a target. If we desire a tangible representation 
of the abstraction we call a species, we may choose that 
individual which comes as near as possible to the centre of 
greatest density, and this we may distinguish as the mean 
specific form. If now some new condition is introduced 
whi^ is relatively favourable to some, but unfavourable to 
others of the variations, the arrangement will be disturbed. 
The favoured variations, by inter-crossing, will get the upper 
hand. The result will be to shift the centre of density ; the 
mean specific form will undergo a corresponding change. 

But, as Darwin tells us, ^ Changed conditions generally 

* induce mere fluctuating variability. ’ } By doing so they 
increase variation, give natural selection a wider field to 
work upon, and accelerate a fresh adjustment which in time 
may acquire a new stability* The importance of this point 
of view is that it enables us to see clearly that what is 
operated upon by natural selection is not isolated individuals 
of a species, but their aggregate; and that the measure of 
its effect is to be sought in their mass-mean. 

♦ Phil. Trans., vol. cxcvii. p. 1€3. ^ 

t Nature, vol. viii. p. 505. t Origin, 6th ed. p, 181. 
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In any discussion of the inflaence of the Darwinian theory 
at the present time, it is more than ever necessary to restate 
what has been said about natural selection. The whole 
tendency of modem biological speculation has been to 
minimise its effect, and to more or less return to the 
Lamarckian position. It is contended that Darwin himself 
wavered and admitted that he had not given sufficient weight 
to the direct action of the environment. But this is to take 
unfair advantage of Darwin’s scrupulous honesty. While 
insisting on the dominance of natural selection, he refused 
to shut his eyes to the possibility of the co-operation of 
auxiliary agencies. It is by no means inexpedient to quote 
from the last edition of the ^ Origin ’ which received the 
revision of Darwin’s own hand, after the attentive considera- 
tion of all that had been urged by his critics, his deliberate 
judgement on the efficiency of natural selection : — 

^ It may metaphorically be said that natural selection is daily and 
hourly scrutinising, throughout the world, the slightest variations ; 
rejecting those that are bad, preserving and adffing up all that 
are good; silently and insensibly working, whenever and wherever 
opportunity offers^ at the improvement of each organic being in 
relation to its organic and inorganic conditions of life, a We see 
nothing of those riow changes in progress until the hand of time has 
marked the lapse of ages, and then so imperfect is our view into long, 
past geological ages that we see only that the forms of life are now 
different from what they formerly were.’ (Origin, 6th ed, pp, 65, 66.) 

Natural selection was, to use the words of Helmholtz, 

‘ an essentially new creative thought.’ * Wallace expressed 
the same idea in other words, but with a singular grace, 
coming from the hands of the joint founder of the theory, 
when he wrote : — 

*' We claim for Darwin that he is the Newton of natural history, 
and that, just so surely as that the discovery and demonstration by 
Newton of the law of gravitation established order in place of chaos, 
and laid a sure foundation for all the future study of the starry 
heavens, so surely has Darwin, by his discovery of the law of natural 
selection and his demonstration of the great principle of the preserva- 
tion of useful variations in the struggle for life, not only thrown a 
flood of light on the process of development of the whole organic 
world, but also established a firm foundation for all future study of 
Nature.’ (Darwinism, p. 9.) 

The comparison of the two men and of their work might 
be carried even farther. It is to the eternal fame of an 
illustrious University that it has given to the world, in the 
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labours of two of its sons, principles which penetrate the 
very arcana of Nature, and which, in their far-reaching 
generality, in some sort resemble one another, illuminating 
as they do on the one side the order of the physical, on the 
other that of the organic world. And it may be observed 
that the Darwinian, no less than the Newtonian, theory is 
essentially a mathematical conception. This is not the less 
true, though Darwin, like Faraday, was no mathematician. 
The verification of Newton^s work is daily accomplished in 
every observatory. The work of Darwin will find its final 
justification in the application of the statistical method. A 
beginning has already been made by Professors Karl Pearson 
and Weldon, and the beginning of the century has seen the 
starting of a new journal, ^ Biometrika,* devoted to this 
method of treating the problem. 

It is the privilege and safeguard of science to have little 
regard for the authority or opinions of any worker, however 
eminent. Those who follow it may claim the credit, at 
least as far as their occupation is concerned, of bearing in 
mind the injunction of St. Paul : * Prove all things ; hold 
^ fast that which is good.’ It is not to be supposed that 
the injunction would be lost sight of in face of anything at 
once so daring, so novel, and so far-reaching as the Dar- 
winian theory. The lines of attack were numerous ; they 
opened fire from the most difiFerent quarters ; they have not 
ceased even to this day, though the strategic methods have 
changed. 

Some of these may be briefly touched upon. The venerable 
Lord Kelvin, who is as intrepid in his theories on the 
physical side of Evolution as he is conservative on the 
organic, raised the difficulty that the drafts of biologists on 
time could not be met. If organic Evolution required a 
practically indefinite period for its accomplishment, the 
demand could not be conceded. But we live in the halcyon 
period of the world’s history ; man is the only disturbing 
element ; the organic world has almost everywhere reached 
its equilibrium. We are not justified in assuming that the 
rate of change, almost imperceptible now, is that which 
always obtained. Darwin therefore, who neglected nothing, 
replied that it was probable, as Lord Kelvin himself 
insisted, 

‘ that the world at a very early period was subjected to more rapid 
and violeiit changes in its physical conditions than those now occurring ; 
and such changes would have tended to induce changes at a oorre- 
spending rate in the organisms which then existed.’ (Origin, 6th ed, 

p, 286 ) 
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In the early half of the last century the English biological 
world was dominated by Sir Bichard Owen. A disciple of 
the school of Cuvier, he was through Oken imbued with the 
transcendental conceptions of the ^ Naturphilosophie.’ A 
man of true scientific enthusiasm, he was gifted with a 
singular personal fascination and grace of exposition. But 
his work was marred by a subtlety of mental operation 
which constantly led him to grasp the shadow while the 
substance eluded him. His influence, notwithstanding his 
powers, on biological progress in this country was, on the 
whole, injurious. He was the last exponent of the ideal- 
istic school. Organic forms were traced back by him to 
* archetypes * which, in so far as they were not abstrac- 
tions, were figments of the imagination. Of these, actually 
existing organic forms were the outward expressions or 
variants. This semi-mystical interpretation of Nature was, 
as will be understood from what has been stated earlier, 
the last survival of an ancient method. At any rate, 
it' was antipodal to every conception that Darwin enter- 
tained. There was bound to be a sharp conflict between the 
two men. 

Now, it is one of those singular coincidences which%night 
almost lead to the persuasion that the evolution of scientific 
thought had something about it of an automatic character 
that the very year of the publication of Darwin^s first sketch 
was that in which Huxley delivered his celebrat<ed Croonian 
lecture at the Boyal Society ‘ On the Theory of the Verte- 
‘ brate Skull.* This demolished Oken’s equally celebrated 
theory that the skull was only a portion of a modified 
vertebral column, and with it ^ fell the superstructure raised 
‘ by its chief supporter, Owen, ‘‘ archetype ” and all.* * This 
cleared the ground. But Owen, like the ‘ Naturphilosophen,* 
was an evolutionist of a kind ; and when in the following 
year the ‘ Origin * was published he was at first disposed to 
fall into line with it. In fact, he even went so far as to 
claim priority for its fundamental principle. In his account 
of the gigantic wingless bird of New Zealand Owen in 1850 
wrote as follows : — 

^ In proportion to its bulk is the difficulty of the contest which, as a 
living organised whole, the individual of such species has to maintain 
against the surrounding agencies that are ever tending to dissolve 
the vital bond and subjugate the living matter to the ordinary 
chemical and physical forces. Any change, therefore, in such external 


* Huxley, ‘ Life and Letters,' vol. i. p. 141. 
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agencies as a species may have been originally adapted to exist in 
will militate against that existence in a degree proportionate, perhaps 
in a geometrical ratio, to the bulk of the species. If a dry season be 
gradually prolonged, the large mammal will suffer from the drought 
sooner than the small one ; if such alteration of climate affect the 
quantity of vegetable food, the bulky herbivore will first feel the 
effects of stinted nourishment; if new enemies are introduced, the 
large and conspicuous quadruped or bird will fall a prey, whilst 
the smaller species conceal themselves and escape. Smaller animals 
are usually, also, more prolific than larger ones. 

‘ The actual presence, therefore, of small species of animals in 
countries where larger species of the same natural families formerly 
existed is not the conse(|Ucnce of any gradual diminution of the size 
of such species, but is the result of circumstances which may be 
illustrated by the fable of “the oak and the reed” — the smaller and 
feebler animals have bent and accommodated themselves to changes 
which have destroyed the larger species.’ 

All this is admirably sound, and Darwin himself would 
not have put it more clearly. It is an excellent example of 
the way in which natural selection acts in the struggle for 
existence. The passage is quoted in an article, in which it 
not diflBicult to see the hand of Owen, in Brande’s Dictionary, 
to which he was a contributor. It is given as an instance 
of the principle of ‘ natural rejection,^ of which it is stated 
Darwin ‘ seems not to have been aware.’ But the distinction 
is one without a difference. The historian of science may 
therefore add the name of Owen to the list of those who, 
like Wells and Matthew, stumbled on the Darwinian prin- 
ciple, but who, from incapacity or indolence, failed to 
develope its consequences. 

Those who have had the patience to read the preceding 
pages may, perhaps, have wondered for what purpose the 
speculations of so many preceding writers have been passed 
in review. They all ran out, so to speak, into ‘ loose ends.’ 
All science, however brilliant the performance of those 
who illuminate it, is built on the foundations of those 
who have laboured earlier. And no adequate appreciation 
of Darwin’s work is possible which does not take this into 
account. 

Huxley traces to Descartes the modem doctrine * that the 
‘ physical world and all things in it, whether living or not 
‘ living, have originated by a process of Evolution, due to 
' the continuous operation of purely physical causes.’ * As 
regards lifeless matter, the demonstration of the fact began 


* Essays, voi. ii. p. 206. 
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with Newton, and we may quote the authority of Helmholtz 
for saying : — 

‘It was Kant wbo . . . seized the masterly idea that the same 
attractive force of all ponderable matter which now supports the 
motion of the planets must also aforetime have been able to form the 
planetary system from matter loosely scattered in space.’ (Popular 
Lectures, p. 174.) 

Darwin was the first to give an intelligible mechanical 
explanation of how the diversity of the organic world had 
come about. He thus made intelligible scientifically the 
Theory of Descent. This bolved at once the problem of a 
natural classification for which everyone had been striving. 
It proved to be that arrangement which followed the pedigree 
of living forms. Down to the time of Lamarck systematists 
had engaged in the fruitless attempt to arrange organisms 
in a linear series, the seala naturm. It is, as Lankester tells, 
the merit of Cuvier, by recognising four distinct and divergent 
branches or emhranchements, to have 

‘ laid the foundation of that branching tree-like arrangement of the 
classes and orders of ariimuls which we now recognise as being 
the necessary result of attempts to represent what is practically a genea- 
logical tree or pedigree.* (Advancement of Science, pp. 326, %27.) 

It is curious that this part of his theory gave Darwin almost 
more trouble than all the rest ; for, as Huxley says, ‘ It 
‘ seems obvious that the theory of the origin of species by 
‘ natural selection necessarily involves the divergence of the 
‘ forms selected.^ * And it is not the least singular feature 
about the whole business that systematists had been uncon- 
sciously in the habit of using language which implicitly 
assumed the Theory of Descent. Its establishment was 

* followed,* says Sachs, * almost as a matter of course by the true 
conception of that which had been figuratively called affinity; the 
degrees of affinity expressed in the natural system indicated the 
different degrees of derivation of the varying progeny of common 
parents ; out of affinity taken in a figurative sense arose a real blood- 
relationship, and the natural system became a table of the pedigree.* 
(History of Botany, pp. 11, 12 ,) 

The construction of the pedigrees of plants and animals 
is now one of the main problems of biological science. 
Huxley lays it down that ^ in a natural classification the 

* things classified are arranged according to the totality of 
^ their morphological resemblances, and the features which 

* are taken as the marks of groups are those which have 

* Bssays, vol. ii. pp. 280, 281. 
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^ been ascertained by observation to be the indications of 

* many likenesses or nnlikenesses.* * The problem, then, 
which confronts the systematist is to ascertain what marks 
or characters are the most trustworthy guide to affinity. 
Now, every organism inherits from its ancestors not merely 
a plan, but details of structure which arose because they 
were useful to their original possessors, though now for the 
most part they have ceased to be so. Such characters 
we term morphological. But organisms, besides such 
ancestral characters, are endowed by the operation of 
natural selection with others which are in direct adjust- 
ment with the necessities of their actual existence : these 
we term physiological or adaptive. As already pointed out, 
it is to the elder De Candolle that we owe the first recog- 
nition of this all-important distinction. But it is essential 
to observe that the two kinds of characters do not in any 
way run parallel. To return to an example already given : 
a groundsel may resemble an ivy, but the structure of their 
respective flowers shows their real affinity to be very remote, 
however close their superficial resemblances. Darwin, in- 
deed, tells us that ‘ it may be even given as a general rule that 

* the less any part of the organism is concerned with special 
‘ habits the more important it becomes for classification.* f 
Adaptive characters, then, enable us to discriminate species, 
but are for the most part useless for defining higher groups. 

In the developement of an organism the adaptive habit is 
assumed last of all : the early stages are more generalised, 
and therefore more common to larger groups. This im- 
portant principle of the progression from the general to the 
special we owe to Yon Baer. Its acceptance gave an 
immense impulse to embryological studies as soon as we 
received from Darwin an intelligible Theory of Descent. 

The appearance of Huxley’s ‘Life and Letters* has 
furnished an almost complete account of the gradual 
acceptance of the Darwinian theory. This deserves the 
more careful study as Huxley himself never completely 
accepted it. No one, Darwin observes, has a ‘right to 

* examine the question of species who has not minutely 
^ described many.* :|; Huxley, on the other hand, said : 

‘ Species work was always a burden to me,* § and to the 
end of his life he never had a firm grasp of the species 
question. But in this he was frank enough. ‘ We wanted,* 

* Encycl. Brit., vol. iii. p. 683. t Origin, 6th ed. p. 365. 

X Darwin, ‘ Life,’ vol. ii. p. 39. § EssayH, vol. i. p. 7. 
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he said, ^ not to pin our faith to that or any other specula- 
* tion, but to get hold of clear and definite conceptions 
^ which could be brought face to face with facts and have 
‘ their validity tested. The Origin ” provided us with the 
‘ working hypothesis we sought.* * Darwin^ in fact, assisted 
by Lyell, succeeded where Herbert Spencer had failed in 
converting Huxley to Evolution. Huxley, however, from 
the first insisted that the Darwinian theory was wanting in 
rigorous proof; for this he demanded the production of 
species sterile to one an otter by selective breeding. But 
sterility is a physiological fact, and, like others of that class, 
in no way runs parallel with the morphological series, as 
Darwin took great pains to point out in the ninth chapter 
of the ‘ Origin.’ It is not a specific criterion, nor is it 
practically useful in throwing light on questions of affinity. 
Huxley’s difficulty, however, probably inspired Romanes, 
who accordingly launched a new theory, which was to 
supersede that of Darwin, and to which he gave the name 
of * physiological selection.’ He credited natural selection 
with the production of adaptations, but not of species. 
The latter he attributed to the isolation brought ab^ut by 
the occurrence of mutual sterility. It is sufficient to observe 
that as adaptations are the means by which we discriminate 
species,! the efficiency of natural selection was not seriously 
impaired. 

Huxley warned Darwin : ‘ I will stop at no point as 
‘ long as clear reasoning will carry me further.’ t The 
latter, though he did not thrust it into the foreground, 
never flinched from recognising that man could not be 
excluded from his theory. In the first edition of the 
‘ Origin ’ he frankly stated : ‘ Light will be thrown on the 
‘ origin of man and his history.’ § Owen’s evolutionism 
was not ready to go so far. In his Rede lecture, delivered 
before the University of Cambridge, he endeavoured to save 
the position by asserting that man was clearly marked off 
from all other animals by the anatomical structure of his 
brain. This was in actual contradiction to existing know- 
ledge, and Huxley had little difficulty in showing Hhat the dif- 
^ ferences between man and the higher apes were no greater 
‘ than those between the higher and the lower apes.’ < 
‘ The case for the Evolution theory was now complete. 


* Life, vol. i. p. 170. t See Huxley, * Essays,’ vol. ii. p. 288. 

t Life and Letters, vol i. p. 172. § Origin, Ist ed. p. 488. 

Ir Life and Letters, vol. i. p. 192. 
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This ^monkey damnification’ of mankind was forgiven 
with difficulty by Carlyle. It is almost superfluous to 
remark that no competent evolutionist ever contended that 
mail was d .ascended from existing apes, but only that both 
had common ancestors. Yet we may agree with Darwin 
when he tells us that the conclusion ^ that man is descended 

* from some lowly-organised form will, I regret to think, be 
‘ highly distasteful to many persons.’ But he adds, and the 
argument admits of no reply : ‘ He who has seen a savage in 
^ his native land will not feel much shame if forced to admit 
‘ that the blood of some more humble creature flows in his 
^ veins.’ * * * § 

On another point Huxley’s views were sharply differentiated 
from those of Darwin. He thought ^transmutation may 
^ take place without transition.’ t This view has been ably 
sustained by Bateson. It is now, with little sense of 
humour, described as the ^ saltatory ’ theory. Taking a 
series of forms genetically connected, he writes : * In propor- 
‘ tion as the transition from term to term is minimal and 
‘ imperceptible, we may speak of the series being continuous ; 

* while in proportion as there appear in it lacun®, filled by 

* no transitional form, we may describe it as discontinuous.^ J 
Huxley observed : ‘ I always took the same view, much to 

* Darwin’s disgust.’ § It cannot be contested that though 
the acceptance of discontinuous variation is compatible with 
Evolution, it is not with Darwinism. That large or sudden 
variations may occur in Nature, as they do under natural 
conditions, is not improbable. But the chance against such 
a variation being advantageous is enormous. And Huxley 
was ready to admit that ‘ it was a perfectly fair deduction 

* that even the most complicated adaptations might result 
‘ from the summation of a long series of simple favourable 
‘ variations.’ || To Huxley, Darwinism was little more than 
a bridge which landed him in the Evolution territory which 
he had long prospected. Having arrived there, he discovered 
that there were other ways by which it might be reached. 
In 1892 he wrote; ^The doctrine of Evolution is no 
^ speculation, but a generalisation of certain facts • • . classed 
‘ by biologists under the heads of embryology and 


* Desceot of Man, vol. ii. p. 404. 

t Life and Letters, vol, i. p. 173. 

t Materials for the Study of Variation, p. 15. 

§ Life and Letters, vol. ii. p. 372. 

II Essays, vol. ii. p. 280. 
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* palsBontology/ * Earlier (in 1881) he had asserted even 
more emphatically that if the hypothesis of evolution ^had 
^ not existed, the palaeontologist would have had to invent it.’ f 
In some degree it is the measure of the value of a theory 
that it suggests more problems than it solves. The explana- 
tion of the paradox lies in the fact that the existence of the 
problems would not have been known unless the theory had 
revealed them. Opening one door, we see before us many 
others, still closed, of whose existence we had no knowledge. 
Darwin had no illusion on ''his point. ‘No one,’ he says, 

‘ ought to feel surprise at much remaining as yet un- 
^ explained in regard to the origin of species and varieties. . . • 
‘ Much remains obscure and will long remain obscure.’ t 
We need not wonder that many competent persons have 
met with perplexities concerning the theory. These may 
arise from want of apprehension, lack of imagination, or the 
resurgence of idealistic conceptions. But it is impossible to 
overlook the significance of the fact that the Darwinian 
campaign has ceased to be an afiPair of pitched battles, and 
has passed on to the stage of guerilla warfare. No one 
now seriously contests the validity of the Theory of Descent ; 
few probably who are competent to form any opinion^>n the 
subject hesitate to admit that man must be included in it. 

It may be useful, and at any rate it will be candid, to 
dwell briefly on a few of these perplexities. The late Duke of 
Argyll was an accomplished controversialist, and he chose 
with judgement two points of attack. Both have been 
repeatedly raised, and both deserve consideration. Admitting 
the Darwinian principle, he urged that the initial steps in 
advantageous variation could not be actually so in many 
cases in any appreciable degree. How, then, is the existence 
of ‘ prophetic germs,’ as he termed them, to be accounted 
for? The most probable answer is to be found in the 
principle of correlation. The parts of a complex organism 
are known to be so linked together that a variation in one 
involves some variation in the rest. A ‘prophetic germ’ 
may thus be sustained in the early stages of its existence 
by the support of a correlated variation which is actually 
efficiently useful. The argument has been also urged 
against the early stages of protective resemblance. But, 
unless in the almost impossible case of an organism being 
actually exterminated by a destructive agency, it is impossible 


* Essays, vol. v. p. 42. 
t Origin, 6th ed. p. 4. 
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to deny that the smallest change in the desired direction 
will not have some differential effect, if the number of 
individuals be large. And if this be so, the protection will 
rapidly increase with each successive generation. 

An objection more difficult to bring within the scope of 
scientific discussion was that which the Duke brought 
against evolutionary theories on the ground that they 
relegated everything to chance. It, however, is obvious 
that chance only concerns the individual and not the 
aggregate. A man may be choked by a fish-bone, and yet 
the death-rate of the city in which he had lived would still 
be a quantity practically invariable. 

The unwillingness to accept a mechanical explanation of 
the phenomena presented by living things, it need hardly 
be said, lay at the foundation of the Duke of Argyll’s 
criticisms. It has been shared by many other distinguished 
men whose sincerity commands our respect. Nevertheless, 
there are few who will now deny that ^ the hy^^othesis of 
^ special creation ’ is, as Huxley said, ^ a mere specious mark 
* for our ignorance.’ * Nor is th ' anthropomorphic argument 
from design in much better pl'^hi. 

The old idealistic theories have reproduced themselves 
in a new shape, a.id as they have found many supporters 
amongst American scientific men they require some notice. 
The fallacy which, if one may be permitted to say so, lies 
at the bottom of all of them, depends on a misconception of 
the nature of variation. Admitting the Theory of Descent, 
it is asserted that natural selection is unable to account for 
this, without, at any rate, the assistance of an internal 
directive force. Variation on that view would never make 
any progress at all unless it were directed. The idea has 
taken various shapes. Its first form was perphaps due to 
Nageli, who saw in organisms an innate tendency to 
progressive developement. The distinguished American 
botanist Asa Gray, who was one of the earliest converts to 
Darwin, still believed that ^ variation had been led along 
^ certain beneficial lines,’ like a stream ^ along definite and 
‘ useful lines of irrigation.’ f The American naturalist Cope 
invokes a * growth-force ’ which acts independently of 
‘ fitness,’ as well as a ‘ law of polar or centrifugal growth,’ 
to produce symmetry. Weismann has generalised all such 


* Life and Letters, vol. ii. p. 302. 
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theories as an attempt to set up a ^ phyletic vital force/ and 
he points out — what is, of course, true — that if we accept 
anything of the kind ^ we should at once cut ourselves off 
^ from all possible mechanical explanation of organic 
^ Nature.* * 

The fundamental misconception which underlies all such 
views is that variation is unlimited and undirected, and even 
with the aid of natural selection would make a hopeless mess 
of things. But the wildest evolutionist has never contended 
that ^ any type can be reached from any point.* t The 
character and range of variations are necessarily determined 
by the nature of the organism that varies. Other possibly 
conceivable variations are by the nature of the case 
impossible.’ t As Weismann puts it, ‘ under the most 
^ favourable circumstances a bird can never be converted 
^ into a mammaL* 

Even if some of the subsidia»‘y problems which flow from 
the Darwinjan theory still await a complete solution, the 
^iict in uk. ay militates a$>ainst the theory itself. Much 
supplementary dibCo»'ery v\as eanired before Newton’s work 
was able to satisfy the requirements of practical 

astixrnomy. A 1 t . motior of the m9on has 

not been to theoretical calculations. 

As Weismann tei - us i.at* val 5;.‘ience can never close her 
‘ account, since she will never bo in a position to solve all 

* problems.’ § Wallace observes with justice that Darwin 
‘ did his work so well that descent with modification is now 
‘ universally accepted as the order of Nature in the organic 

* world; and the rising generation of naturalists can hardly 

* realise the novelty of this idea, or that their fathers con- 
^ sidered it a scientific heresy to be condemned rather than 
‘ seriously discussed.’ || A more striking illustration could 
hardly be afforded than the generous, if half-reluctant, 
approval of Darwin’s work given by Lord Salisburj’^ in his 
address as President of the British Association at Oxford in 
1894. A smaller man might have felt the restraint of high 
position. But Lord Salisbury, though standing at the high- 
water mark of Conservative feeling, possesses a singular 
open-mindedness and an almost cynical contempt for obsolete 
illusions. And this is his deliberate judgement : — 

' A lasting and unquestioned effect has resulted from Darwin’s 

* Studies in the Theory of Descent, vol. ii. p. 638. 

t Weismann, l.c. vol. ii. p. 652. t L.c. vol. i. p. 361. 
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work. He ban, as a matter of fact, disposed of the doctrine of the 
immutability of species. Few now are found to doubt that animals 
separated by differences far exceeding those that distinguish what we 
know as species have yet descended from common ancestors.’ 

The dignity of the occasion was worthy the importance of 
the decision. The Chancellor of our most ancient Uni- 
versity dismissed the dictum of Linnaeus, and accepted the 
validity of the Theory of Descent. But on the principle 
of natural selection he spoke with a more uncertain voice. 
And for this he gave two reasons — which, if not surprising, 
are certainly not convincing. The first is the inadequate 
response by physicists to the assumed demand of biologists 
for time. This is not insuperable, and has already been 
touched upon in preceding pages. The other was based on 
a singular application of a remark of Weismann^s, that if we 
reject natural selection we must fall back on the principle 
of design. ‘ There,’ he added, ‘ is the difficulty. We cannot 
‘ demonstrate the principle of natural selection in detail.’ 
But the following year Professor Weldon pointed out the 
answer. In a paper communicated to the Eoyal Society 
he says : * The questions raised by the Darwinian hypothesis 
^ are purely statistical, and the statistical method is the only 
‘ one at present obvious by which this hypothesis can be ex- 
^ perimentally checked.’ * He then gives an instance of an 
investigation in which ‘ the observed phenomena imply a 
‘ selective destruction.’ 

Lord Salisbury finally preferred to shelter himself * behind 
‘ the judgement of the greatest master of natural science 
‘ amongst us. Lord Kelvin.’ And he quoted from him the 
striking words which the latter had used in the same chair 
more than twenty years before : — 

‘ I have always felt that the hypothesis of natural selection does 
not contain the true theory of Evolution, if Evolution there has been in 
biology. ... I feel profoundly convinced that the argument of design 
has been greatly too much lost sight of in recent zoological specu- 
lations.” ’ 

The argument of design is simply the reproduction of the 
idealistic principle which, like the constancy of species, has 
been shown in the preceding pages to have in one shape or 
another reappeared at intervals in biological speculation. It 
substitutes for the explanation of phenomena by intelligible 
causes the realisation of an idea external to our possible 
knowledge. No one would have repudiated the conclusion 
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at which Lord Salisbury arrived more decisively than Weis- 
mann himself : — 

* ** For what is investigation,” he says, “ in natural science but the 
attempt to indicate the mechanism through which the phenomena of 
the world are brought about ? When this mechanism ceases science 
is no longer possible,” * 

And he quotes the well-known dictum of Kant : — 

‘ “ Since we cannot in any case know d priori to what extent the 
mechanism of Nature serves as a means to every final purpose in the 
latter, or how far the mechanical explanation possible to us reaches, 
natural science must everywheie press the attempt at mechanical 
explanation as far as possible.' ” (L.c., vol. ii. p. 638.) 

No one would demand, certainly no one exercises, a more 
complete liberty in the field of physical science than Lord 
Kelvin. It is difficult to see why he should impose limita- 
tions upon his fellow- workers in other fields to which he 
would be unwilling to submit himself. As he observed in 
an earlier passage of the same address : — 

* ‘‘ Science is bound, by the everlasting law of honour, to face fear- 
lessly every problem which can be fairly presented to it. If a 
probable solution consistent with the ordinary course of natur^ can be 
found, we must not invoke an abnormal act of Creative Power.” ' 

The purpose of this retrospect has been to show that 
during three centuries the human mind has been slowly 
striving to arrive at an intelligible explanation of the order 
observable in the field of living Nature. In truth this 
chapter of scientific history is not very different in substance 
from any other. The problems to be solved first assert 
themselves gradually, till the day arrives when they are ripe 
for solution, and only await the man whose patience, gifts, 
and insight are adequate to the task. Such a man is in 
some sort himself the product of Evolution, though his in- 
evitableness in the abstract in no way detracts from his 
personal merit. And in the present case who would not echo 
the eloquent praise of Lord Salisbury ? — 

‘The equity of judgement, the simple-minded love of truth and the 
patient devotion to the pursuit of it through years of toil, and of other 
conditions the most unpropitious — these things endeared to numbers 
of men everything that came from Charles Darwin, apart from its 
scientific merit or its literary charm.’ 

Such an appreciation of the man and his work would 
not have fallen from a great political leader unless he 
had known that Darwin^s theory had become part of the 
common stock of ordinary thought. On the scientific side it 
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afford material for fresh investigation and perhaps 
of controversy. How will it influence that larger field of 
opinion which is indifferent to its technicalities, and accepts 
it merely in its broader aspect? 

As might have been expected, the influence of the prin- 
ciple of natural selection and of the Theory of Descent on 
biological studies has been profound. In this respect it has 
been in marked contrast to Lamarckism, which was com- 
paratively sterile in this respect. A new life has been 
infused into our museums ; it has ceased to be sufficient 
that they should be mere repositories for what is rare, 
strange, or beautiful. The study of the variation of specific 
forms is no longfer regarded as superfluous, and the import- 
ance of ascertaining the precise geographical distribution 
of species is never lost sight of. Fossil remains are 
not looked at as mere marvels, exciting our wonder and 
curiosity as to the inhabitants of the earth in a past age, 
but are prized as authentic and important documents for 
establishing the pedigree of those which are contemporary 
with us. In well-equipped laboratories all over the world 
skilled investigators vie with one another in studying the 
embryology and working out the developcment of every 
accessible living form. Even the science which the Japanese 
have borrowed from Western civilisation has already in their 
hands achieved some notable additions to our knowledge. 
The method has been everywhere fruitful in detecting those 
latent and generalised inherited characters which are 
obscured in the adult. Few observers have accomplished 
more brilliant work in this field than Kowalevsky, whose 
recent death we deplore. We owe to him the remarkable 
discovery that the lowly ascidian must be assigned a place 
in the ancestry of man. 

Perhaps the most remarkable result of the Darwinian 
theory is the developement of teleology. When we look on 
the face of Nature our eyes are opened to the fact that 
every detail has a meaning and a purpose, without which it 
would be speedily suppressed. The Principle of Design led 
to the recognition of the more obvious adaptations. It is a 
singular revolution which has enabled science to draw its 
illustrations from such works as Derham’s ^ Physico- 
‘ Theology.* But without natural selection the interpreta- 
tion of structure would not have gone very far. A minute 
knowledge of the physiological requirements of organisms is 
needed before the corresponding adaptations become intel- 
ligible. This has opened and stimulated an immense field 
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of research. Darwin himself showed the way in iliany of 
the works which occupied the latter portion of his life; 
several of these have been the subject of review in our own 
pages. 

Wallace believed that man had ^escaped natural selection/ * 
and Darwin wrote to him ; ‘ I differ grievously from you, 

‘ and am very sorry for it.’t B'lt mankind can no more 
escape from its influence than from that of gravitation. As 
Professor Karl Pearson says, it is ‘ something we run up 
^ against at once, almost as soon as we examine a mortality 
table.* t As far as the struggle for existence is concerned, its 
influence in its broader features on the fortunes of mankind 
can hardly be denied. Europeans have exterminated the 
natives of Tasmania, and in turn have been expelled from 
Hayti by the negro. The races of Central Asia were pressed 
into Europe, and the descent of the Northern hordes on the 
South wrecked the Boman Empire. There have been those 
who have seen in the ^ yellow peril * a similar menace to our 
own. On the other hand, we may hold tropical possessions 
in India and Africa, but we cannot people them. Huxley 
has laid it down that when in a society every member is 
secure ^in the possession of the means of existence, the 
‘ struggle for existence, as between man and man, within 
‘ that society, is ipso facto at an end.' § He might have 
pointed as an example of such a society to the colony of 
Seychelles, in which three-fifths of the population exist 
without any manner of employment. It is perhaps a measure 
of the intelligence of the whole that only two individuals 
return themselves in the census as ‘ freethinkers.* In con- 
trast to this is the city of York, which has been investigated 
by Mr. Seebohm Bowntree, with the result that 10 per cent, 
of the inhabitants had not sufficient income to live up to the 
standard of food allowed to paupers. Huxley thinks ‘ the 

* Essays, p. 182. t Life, vol. iii. p. 116. 

t Biometrika, vol. i. p. 76. 

§ Essays, vol. ix. p. 36. — But one may permit oneself to wonder 
whether Huxley would have thought the struggle for existence in abey- 
ance in such a case as this, which is clipped at hazard from a current 
newspaper An elevator will drop from the twenty-eighth storey to 
the floor with no halt unless there is a signal to stop. The descent 
makes you feel the bottom had fallen out of the world. The constant 
rising and dropping affects the elevator men. They generally have to 
cease the work because of shattered nerves — that is, if they do not die 
suddenly from heart disease. Every elevator man gets disease of the 
heart,* 
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‘ struggle for existence in society is a struggle not for the 
means of existence, but for the means of enjoyment.' * This 
may be so in such a country as France, but it would be 
cynical to apply the statement to such a case as York. 
And if we consider the fact that the population of France is 
all but stationary, it will be seen that the effect of the one 
agency may be as restrictive as that of the other. 

No one can deny that the principle of natural selection 
suggests grave problems to the social reformer. ^ Poverty,^ 
Darwin tells us with truth that cannot be contradicted, ^ is 
‘ not only a great evil, but tends to its own increase by 
‘ leading to recklessness in marriage.’ f He continues : ‘ On 
^ the other hand, as Mr. Galton has remarked, if the prudent 

* avoid marriage, whilst the reckless marry, the inferior 
‘ members will tend to supplant the better members of 

* society.’ It has been asserted, though the evidence would 
require careful scrutiny, that something of the kind is 
actually taking place in some parts of France. Another 
quotation must be made from Darwin, because it would be 
impossible to state the argument in more pregnant words : — 

‘ Man, like every other animal, has no doubt advanced to his pre- 
sent high condition through a struggle for existence consequent on 
hia rapid multiplication ; and if ho is to advance still higher he must 
remain subject to a severe struggle. Otherwise he would soon sink 
into indolence, and the more highly gifted men would not be more 
successful in the battle of life than the less gifted. Hence our natural 
rate of increase, though leading to many and obvious evils, must not be 
greatly diminished by any means. There should be open competition 
for all men ; and the most able should not be prevented by laws or 
customs from succeeding best and rearing the largest number of ofT- 
spring.’ (L.c.) 

It is scarcely necessary to emphasise the fact that the 
verdict of natural selection is absolutely opposed to those 
who would seek social amelioration in a dead level of average 
comfort, from which the best could not rise and the worst 
would not sink. 

Wallace, however, hit the truth when he stated} that 
‘ man ... is actually able to take away some of that power 
‘ from Nature which before his appearance she actually 
‘ exercised.’ Man can never escape from natural selection, 
which will remorselessly punish all his errors, while it wiU 
support his best endeavours. But we are between the upper 
and the nether millstones : how are we to escape from the 


♦ L.C., p. 40. t Descent of Man, vol. ii. p. 403. 
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effects of the indolence of the Seychelles on the one hand, 
and of the poverty of York on the other P All that can be 
said is that a race which is at once prolific and intelligent 
must in the long run, other conditions not being adverse, 
oust all other races. 

Man is no doubt largely master of his own destiny. The 
general duty of the State would seem, in the light of what 
has been stated, to be limited to the restraint, in so far as is 
practicable, of the undue increase of the most degenerate 
class of the proletariate, and to the removal of restrictions 
which would operate against capacity and originality having 
a free chance, not merely for themselves, but for their off- 
spring. Darwin thought that primogeniture was ‘ a scheme 
‘ . for destroying natural selection.* * Direct inter- 

ference may in theory be practicable, but in practice it 
would be hopelessly repugnant to general sentiment. The 
experiment of the Oneida community is little likely to be 
imitated, even if we could place confidence in anyone who 
would undertake the unenviable responsibility of directing 
it. Frederick the Great is said to have seriously attempted 
to create a race of giants. Theoretically the thing^might 
be done ; but it would require many generations to establish 
a stable race, and it would require a Methuselah to carry 
it through. Darwin justly thought all ‘such hopes . • . 
‘ Utopian* ; t but Mr. Galton has boldly launched a scheme 
by which he thinks the State might actually deal with the 
problem. 

Indirectly and in detail the Darwinian principle has in 
several directions forced itself on public opinion. Mental 
disease and crime are to a large extent hereditary, and it 
becomes a pressing problem how far it may be necessary to 
segregate those who exhibit those aberrations from the 
community like lepers, and prevent their continuing their 
race. What is to be done with the ‘ professional criminal * 
of whom the Prison Commissioners report, ‘ His crime is 
‘ not due to special causes such as sudden passion, drunken- 
‘ ness, or temporary distress, but to a settled intention to 
‘ gain a living by dishonesty * ? For such ‘ moral cripples * 
Huxley thought ‘there is nothing but shutting up or 
extirpation.* J 

And disease itself offers a wide problem. In any one 
case it is certain that, owing to the action of variation, all 


* Life, vol. iii. p. 91. 

t Descent of Man, vol. ii. p. 403. ^ Life, vol. ii. p. 806. 
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inditiduals are not equally liable to become its victims. 
Two men may sleep in the Himalayan Terai, and one will die 
and the other escape. If any epidemic disease were allowed 
to run its own course, the most susceptible would be exter- 
minated, and the disease itself would either disappear for 
want of anything to prey on or assume a mitigated form. 
It can hardly be doubted that this was the case with many 
of the scourges of the Middle Ages. The natives of tropical 
Africa exist in the face of malarial fever, which decimates 
European officials. Measles, which in Europe is only a 
moderately fatal disease, operated like a pestilence in Fiji. 
It has even been surmised that a common ^ cold ’ is the 
last attenuated form of a disease which was once lethal. 
The severe mortality from influenza has perhaps increased 
the immunity of future generations. The recalcitrance of 
the unvaccinated may in this aspect have a patriotic side. 
Sentiment precludes the State from regarding excessive 
mortality with philosophic indifierence, and science has 
placed at its disposal means of mitigating its ravages. But 
it must be remembered that these are only a shield, and 
their very existence imposes a greater risk on those who do 
not avail themselves of them. 

Darwinism has something to say also about education. 

‘ If,* as Lankester states correctly, ‘ pure Darwinism is to be 
‘ accepted, then education has no value in directly affecting 
‘ the mental or physical features of the race, but only in 
‘ affecting those of the individual.* * Its object, then, must 
be to fit human beings for their social existence ; in other 
words, to make them good citizens, and to afford those 
with gifts above the average the opportunity of developing 
them. By improving the standard of conduct the indirect 
influence of education is not inconsiderable. Drink, betting, 
and ignorant or careless housekeeping are more potent causes 
of poverty than a low wage. Education, by restraining self- 
indulgence, may do much to remedy its effects and raise the 
power of wage-earning. That it has actually done something 
the orderliness of our vast crowds is a conspicuous testi- 
mony. A well-nourished population supplies one of the 
conditions for the perpetuation of a vigorous race. An 
aristocratic structure of society has at least the merit of 
presenting us with standards of excellence, both physical 
and mental. As Lankester remarks, 'It is not a little 
' remarkable that the latest developement of zoological 
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‘ science should favour that respect to breeding which is 

* becoming less general than it was, and should tend to 

* modify the current estimate of the results of popular 

* education/ * 

The questions of genius and the exhibition of exceptional 
talent have been the subject of much speculation. Weismann 
points out that ^ Gauss was not the son of a mathematician ; 
‘ Handel’s father was a surgeon, of whose musical powers 
' nothing is known ; Titian was the son and also nephew of 
‘ a lawyer.’ t He adds that such cases prove ‘ that a high de- 
‘ gree of endowment in a special direction cannot have arisen 
^ from the experience of previous generations.’ Talents, then, 
must be regarded as analogous to ^ sports ’ ; thus Huxley 
says : * Newton was to all intents and purposes a '' sport ” 
of a dull agricultural stock.’ % But it is to be observed that 
the families in which talent appears are often found to 
have varied in the direction of a higher average intelligence, 
which shows itself from time to time in special ways ; that 
of the Cavendishes is an obvious example. And it may be 
conjectured that special gifts will be more apt to manifest 
themselves in a race which is not subsiding into a co:;|dition 
of stability, but is vigorously responding to the struggle for 
existence. This consideration may throw some light on the 
extraordinary outburst of talent in Italy in the Middle Ages. 
Huxley thought that the * conditions of our present social 
‘ existence exercise the most extraordinarily powerful selective 

* influence in favour of novelists, artists, and strong intellects 
‘ of all kind.’ § And this is true ; but the inference is not 
that there will be races of novelists, but only of ‘ strong 

* intellects.’ But natural selection does not stop even at 
man ; it extends to the products of his activity. As Lange 
observes, * Even the great discoveries and inventions, which 
‘ form the basis of higher civilisation and intellectual pro- 

* gress, are still subordinate to that universal law of the 
^ conservation of the strongest, while they are at the same 

* time tested by the most delicate methods of science and 
art.* I! 

In a sense Darwin accomplished a larger task than he 
proposed to himself, or even had foreseen. He left the 
theory of Evolution a completed generalisation. And this 
has no doubt influenced and impressed many who troubled 


* L.G., p. 879. t Essays, p. 96. 

X Life, vol. i. p. 240. § Essays, vol. ii. p. 178. 

II History of Materialism, vol. iii. p. 67. ^ 
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little about the details of the Darwinian theory. In its 
broadest aspects evolutionism has become a commonplace ot 
ordinary thought. The effect, paradoxical as it may seem, 
has been on the whole conservative. The recognition of the 
fact that in every detail the present is built on the past 
has invested the latter with a new title to respect, and given 
a fresh impulse to the study of its history. A priori methods 
have everywhere fallen out of favour, and no serious investi- 
gation has any chance of acceptance which is not based on 
a critical examination of all preceding documents which 
would throw light upon it. This may be traced in part to a 
growing confidence in the trustworthiness of the scientific 
method, and to a* belief that, if it errs, it possesses in the 
long run the means of correcting its own errors. A notable 
instance is the subsidence of the terror at the results of 
Biblical criticism. There is a tacit acknowledgement that 
if in this and other matters the truth can be ascertained it 
has to be faced. On the other hand, it is perceived that the 
demands of science are not necessarily arrogant, and that its 
conclusions are at the best tentative, and subject to correc- 
tion in the light of fresh knowledge. 

The fundamental principle of Evolution is continuity, and 
this falls in with the innate conservatism of the British 
race. Our legal system is the despair of the scientific 
jurist because it cannot be deduced from symmetrical 
principles, but is an organic growth, still possessing an 
inherent elasticity which enables it, if in a cumbrous 
fashion, to adapt itself to new conditions. But we have 
refrained from enforcing it on countries under our rule 
which possess a jurisprudence of their own, and no tribunal 
has ever been called upon to administer such varied systems 
of law as our Privy Council. In the coronation of our 
sovereigns we still preserve the form of popular election, 
and their assent is given to the Acts of our legislature in 
Norman-French. 

In the preservation of such forms our action has been 
rather instinctive than reasoned. We have, in fact, uncon- 
sciously obeyed the laws of organic Nature, which suppresses 
nothing till its further preservation proves injurious, and 
replaces nothing till changed conditions demand a new ad- 
justment. When we dress for dinner we equally conform to 
them. The articles of clothing we put on are not devised 
on abstract principles, but are a mass of obsolete survivals 
of adjustments to past habits. Our coat has tails because 
the skirtJ3 were once buttoned back for convenience in 
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riding; it has buttons at the back because it was once 
gathered in at the waist ; and the collar is notched because 
it once stood up and had to fit the neck. 

An absolute creative power is denied to man equally with 
Nature. Either can only accomplish the extended develope- 
ment of something which has preceded. It is often the 
practice to speak of art as creative ; but this is far from 
being the case, and Mr. Walter Crane has recently given a 
perfectly accurate account of the limitations under which 
the artist works : — 

‘There appears to be a law of evolution working in the arts ot 
design quite as inevitably as in the Natural world. Certain germinal 
motives, derived from forms in Nature or art, are combined by the 
fancy of the designer. A condict for pre<eminence, a struggle for 
existence, takes place in the mind of the artist, as his hand records 
the stages of the evolution of his design either on paper or in some 
plastic material. In view of his ultimate purpose — the use and destiny 
of the design — certain lines, certain forms, prevail over others as the 
most fitting ; the design sheds inessentials and takes final shape. It 
may closely follow the principle of its inception, or it may, passing 
through a multitude of complex stages, finally be involved in some 
very different shape ; but in either case its developement ^-oceeds 
much as the developement of a plant from its seed germ to its full 
completion and fiower, always strictly adapted to its environment.’ 

Nor does Evolution necessarily imply progress. Nature is 
self-regarding, and simply adjusts the organism to its 
conditions. In that aspect degeneration not merely may, 
but does, become a necessity of existence for its victims. 
Huxley pointed out that there is an ambiguity in the 
expression ‘ fittest.^ That ‘ which survives in the struggle 
‘ for existence may be, and often is, the ethically worst.' * 
This is a profound truth fraught with political consequences 
of the deepest moment. 

The brief history which has been given in the preceding 
pages is one of perpetual conflict between whafc may be 
called roughly the mechanical and the idealistic explanation 
of the methods of Evolution. It is not to be supposed 
that it is at an end when we deal with the higher 
aspects of man’s nature. Darwin almost alone in this 
country has pushed his theory to its logical conclusion. 
Wallace remarks : — 

* Although, perhaps, nowhere distinctly formulated, his whole 
argument tends to the conclusion that man’s entire nature and all his 
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faculties, whether moral, intellectual, or spiritual, have been derived 
from their rudiments in the lower animals, in the same manner and 
by the action of the same general laws as his physical structure has 
been derived.’ (Darwinism, p. 461.) 

The theory of Evolution probably leads to the same 
conclusion. It would, however, be premature to dogmatise 
on a subject for which the materials for an accurate judge- 
ment are still confessedly insufficient. Mr. Andrew Lang 
has recently drawn attention to the remarkable fact that so 
practical a body as the United States Government has 
created means for ethnological study to which no parallel 
exists in this or perhaps any other country. Wallace dissents 
from Darwin’s views; and his geneial discussion, as well as 
the more detailed studies of the subject which we owe to 
Weismann, must be weighed with all the consideration due 
to those distinguished men. 

The remarkable pronouncement by Huxley in his Romanes 
lecture on the origin of the ethical principle is not in- 
consistent with Evolution, but is not reconcilable with the 
Darwinian theory. It is frankly pessimistic, while the 
latter is not. ‘ Since,’ Huxley says, ‘ thousands of times a 

* minute, were our ears sharp enough, we should hear sighs 

* and groans of pain like those heard by Dante at the gate 

* of hell, the world cannot be governed by what we call 
‘ ** benevolence.’* ’ But to Wallace, as to Darwin, the whole 
aspect of Nature is joyous ; and, as the former points out, we 
are not justified in projecting into it what only exists in our 
imagination. Huxley thought that Hhc ethical process is 
in opposition to the cosmic process,’ * to which the struggle 
for existence belongs. The latter Huxley identified with 
evil ; the former with good : the two are in necessary conflict. 
The cosmic process in the long run will get the best of the 
contest and ‘resume its sway ’t when Evolution enters on 
its downward course. But that it will ever do so is a wholly 
illegitimate assumption. 

The relation of Evolution to religion is one which it would 
be in no way profitable to discuss, briefly or even at all, with 
our present knowledge. That it will ultimately be embraced 
in a complete theory is wholly probable. Meanwhile in 
this, as in other fields. Evolution makes for tolerance, and 
cannot regard without reverential respect any system which 
gives expression to man’s hopes and fears. Darwin has told 
us that ‘ for myself I do not believe there ever has been any 

* Essays, vol. ix. p. 31. t Ibid. p. 45. 
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* revelation/ * This was written to a correspondent as a 
mere dictum. It can only be construed to mean that 
there has been no specific revelation in the ordinary sense. 
He would not; perhaps, have refused to extend the term to 
the process by which our knowledge of all that is cognoscible 
is gradually opened to us, and in that sense revelation is 
continuous and inexhaustible. Finally, we must agree with 
Weismann that 

‘ It would be a great delusion if anyone were to believe that he had' 
arrived at a comprehension of the universe by tracing the phenomena 
of Nature to mechanical principles. He would thereby forget that 
the assumption of eternal matter with its eternal laws by no means 
satisfies our intellectual need for causality.* (Studies in the Theory 
of Descent, voJ. ii. p. 710.) 

Here we arrive at a point beyond which science can carry 
us no further, however wistfully we demand of it a guide. 
Many will be content to follow Darwin in thinking that 

* the safest conclusion seems to me that the whole subject is 

* beyond the scope of man’s intellect ; but man can do his 

‘ duty.’ t s 

Yet we are the sons of the ages ; and they are wholly 
mistaken who fear that the cold abstractions of science will 
necessarily deprive us of our heritage. If the intellect is 
silent, the emotions will not be dumb. 

‘ In a certain sense,* writes Lange, ‘ the ideas of religion are im- 
perishable. Who will refute a Mass of Palestrina, or who will convict 
iiuphaera Madonna of error . The Gloria in Excelsis ” remains a 
universal power, and will ring through the centuries so long as our 
nerves can (quiver under the awe of the sublime. And those simple 
fundamental ideas of the redemption of the individual man by the 
surrendering of his own will to the will that guides the whole ; those 
images of death and resurrection which express the highest and most 
thrilling emotions that stir the human breast, when no prose is 
callable of uttering in cold words the fulness of the heart ; those 
doctrines, finally, which bid us to share our bread with the hungry 
and to announce the glad tidings to the poor — tht*y will not for ever 
disappear in order to make way for a society which has attained its 
goal when it owes a better police system to its understanding, and to 
its ingenuity the satisfaction of ever fresh wants by ever fresh inven- 
tions.’ (History of Materialism, vol. hi. pp. 360, 861.) 

* Life, vol. i. p. 307. t P* 
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Aet. V. — 1. An Account of the Campaign in the West Indies 
in the Year 1794. The Rev. Cooper Willtams. London : 
1796. 

2. State Papers (Pablic Record Office). Colonial Corre- 
spondence : War Office, Original Correspondence* 

T)robablt there are few names which have recurred more 
frequently in the pages of this Review than that 
of the Greys of Howick. From the day in 1787 when 
Mr. Grey, subsequently Lord Howick and second Earl Grey, 
delivered the speech on PitPs commercial treaty with 
Prance which raised him at once to the first rank among 
living debaters, down to this present year 1902, it may truly 
be said that the Greys have made themselves felt in the 
councils of the nation. And this they have achieved not 
through the influence which arises from great wealth or 
vast territorial possessions, still less through the mere 
courting of popularity, but through sheer strength of 
character, force of intellect, and integrity of principle. It 
is true that neither the second nor the third earl enjoyed 
the reputation of being the easiest or most conciliatory of 
colleagues, but the political services of their family were not 
confined to them during the period covered by their long 
and eventful lives. For, together with the third earl, his 
cousin Sir George Grey entered Lord John RusselUs Cabinet 
in 1846, and for twenty years, with little interruption, reigned 
over the Home Office. Thus the Greys have always at least 
two strings to their bow ; and while the present head of the 
family seeks to add to the innumerable Greytowns which 
are scattered so thickly over our Colonial Empire, the 
Parliamentary fame of the race stands chiefly committed 
to the grandson of this Sir George. We venture therefore 
to predict that the Greys of the twentieth century will still 
furnish subjects for these pages about the year 2002. 

It may seem exacting to enquire of a house, which shows 
an unbroken political succession from the twenty-sixth 
year of George III. to the second of Edward VII., whether 
its traditions were always and exclusively political ; yet 
the question is by no means an idle one. If we turn to 
the Parliamentary debates of 179B, for instance, we have no 
difficulty in finding the name of Mr. Grey. He is opposing 
the Traitorous Correspondence Bill, moving resolutions 
against the war with France, condemning barracks as an 
accursed thing, and, characteristically enough, bringing 
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forward a motion for reform of Parliament. But if we 
glance at the list of the Nary for the same year, we find 
that his brother, George Grey, is captain of H.M.S. ‘ Boyne,* 
bearing the fiag of Vice-Admiral Sir John Jerris. This 
George was the father of Sir George, the Home Secretary ; 
and, therefore, the present Sir Edward Grey is the great- 
grandson of one of the great St. VincenPs fiag-captains. 
Similarly, if we look through the Army List of 1793, we 
find that another brother, Henry Grey, is a captain in 
the Eighteenth Light Dragoons, and that one of his 
brother captains is the Honourable Arthur Wesley, an 
officer in that day still unknown to fame. Again, among the 
officers of the Seventh Fusiliers there is the name of yet 
another brother. Lieutenant William Grey ; and finally, high 
up in the list of lieutenant-generals, we encounter the name 
of Sir Charles Grey, K.B., the father of these three fighting 
sons. And who was Sir Charles Grey, K.B. (the reader 
may ask), and what title does he possess to fame, except as 
the father of Lord Grey of the Eeform Bill ? That is 
precisely the question which we propose to answer in the 
present paper. For it was not by political, but by ij^ilitary 
service that the first eminent Grey of Howick imprinted his 
name upon English history ; and that service has been most 
undeservedly forgotten. 

Charles Grey, second surviving son of Sir Henry Grey, 
first baronet, of Howick, was born in 1729, It was the 
second year of King George II., and the first of Walpole*s 
ten years of unbroken peace. Seven years had passed 
since the great Duke of Marlborough had been laid in 
Henry YII.*s chapel, three years since Cadogan, his devoted 
quartermaster-general, had been carried to rest by his 
side. Dupleix had just begun the work of establishing 
French power in India: Canada was still an insufferable 
thorn in the side of New England. William Pitt, just come 
of age, was travelling abroad, and not for two years yet was 
to become a cornet of horse. Robert Clive was an unruly 
urchin of four, James Wolfe was a sickly child of two, 
doubtless already enamoured of his father’s red coat, but 
not yet dreaming that he would one day wear it himself, 
and that among his pupils would be the baby just ushered 
into the world at Howick. 

Of Charles Grey’s early years and education little seems 
to be known, nor can we learn anything of the reasons that 
led him to embrace the profession of arms ; but certain it is 
that in 1748 he received a commission as ensign at the ripe 
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age (for those times) of nineteen. It was the year of the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle ; and James Wolfe, having served 
during the past war at Dettingen, Culloden, and Lanffeld, 
was already sure of his promotion to the rank of major. 
Our next sight of Grey is as a lieutenant of the Sixth Foot, 
actually doing duty with his regiment at Gibraltar — a fact 
which is far more creditable to him than at first sight 
appears. For, let the Horse Guards and War Office threaten 
as they might, it was almost impossible in those days to 
make officers remain with their regiments in the Mediter- 
ranean garrisons; and indeed lack of officers was one 
principal cause of the loss of Minorca in 1756. Fortunately, 
however, Grey was already clear of the Mediterranean before 
that time, having earned his captaincy in 1755 by raising an 
independent company of foot. This was a time-honoured 
method of increasing the army when the prospect of war 
demanded a sudden augmentation, and it was an exceedingly 
wasteful one. Many an impecunious gentleman re-established 
liis affairs by scraping together one hundred raw boys and 
tottering old men, handing them over bo the authorities as 
good recruits, and putting most of the levy-money, paid for 
them by a liberal country, into his own pocket. Not thus, 
however, we may be sure, did Captain Grey earn his 
promotion, for within three months after his company was 
complete he obtained a transfer to the Twentieth Foot, then 
commanded by the smartest regimental officer of his day — 
Lieutenant-Colonel James Wolfe. 

The Twentieth at this time were quartered at Canterbury, 
where Wolfe was busily training his men to meet a French 
invasion, and urging his officers to ^ turn their thoughts to 
‘ what may be most serviceable to the King’s affairs and to 
‘ the good of the country as far as we can contribute to them.’ 
There were great field-days against imaginary enemies 
‘ marked out by stakes 5 feet 7 inches above the ground, to 
* regulate the movements of the troops and guide their 
levelling well’; in all of which manoeuvres Captain Grey 
bore his part in command of the left flank-company. It is 
pretty evident that under Wolfe’s direction this company 
was ^ready something of a light company ; and it is certain 
that Grey was an enthusiast for light infantry to the very 
last. 

At length, in 1757, the time came for the Twentieth to go 
on active service, and for Grey to go with them. The 
occasion was the expedition despatched against Rochefort at 
the outset of Pitt’s first administration --a foolish enterprise 
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which resulted in absolutely nothing, and is interesting only 
as a proof that Pitt’s capacity as a Minister of War is 
absurdly overrated. However, in July, 1768, the regiment 
was sent to more profitable work as part of the army under 
command of Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, though it 
joined him too late to take part in the campaign of that 
year. Wolfe had sailed to America some months earlier, 
to command a brigade at the siege of Louisburg ; but the 
next campaign was to show that his officers still kept the 
Twentieth in faultless order, and that Wolfe’s fire-discipline 
was not forgotten. 

During May and June, 1759, Marshal Contades, with 
greatly superior numbers, had succeeded in outmanoeuvring 
Ferdinand, and had finally thrown himself into an im- 
pregnable position at Minden, hoping to keep Ferdinand’s 
army impotently watching him, while his own detachments 
worked mischief in other quarters. The dispositions by 
which Ferdinand enticed him from his stronghold are well 
known ; but so hazardous were they that only the strictest 
vigilance over every movement of the French could save 
them from being disastrous. As a matter of fact, ftjiough 
Contades’s motions were carefully observed, they were not 
until after long delay reported to Ferdinand, so that they 
came upon him almost as a surprise. No sooner did he 
learn what was going forward than he sent his aides-de- 
camp flying in all directions to summon the various divisions 
of his army ; and among those aides-de-camp, for that day 
at least, was Charles Grey. It must have been a curious 
experience. The light was still dim, for the hour was not 
later than three o’clock on the first morning of August. A 
heavy gale was blowing from the west, which drowned all 
sound of cannon to leeward, where the danger was greatest, 
and redoubled that of the French batteries to windward, in 
which quarter the enemy was making a feint attack. Eight 
different columns, horse, foot, and artillery, were struggling 
forward over rough ground and heavy tracks to their 
appointed place in the line of battle, and nobody knew quite 
what was going to happen. Indeed, Ferdinand himself, 
having dispersed the whole of his Staff with messages, was 
fain to gallop, with a single groom for his companion, 
almost from end to end of his line before he could ascertain 
whether the day was already lost or the fight but just begun. 
The sequel of the battle is familiar to all. The eight 
columns, with the exception of the British cavalry under 
Lord George Sackville, took up their allotted positions 
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correctly ; but eight battalions, six of them British and two 
of them Hanoverian, by some mistake advanced through a 
cross-fire of artillery straight against a mass of French 
cavalry, repulsed the said cavalry in three separate attacks, 
and, continuing their forward movement in spite of frightful 
losses, fairly blasted the centre of the French line off the 
field. What part Grey took in these affairs we do not 
know. The Twentieth were in the most exposed situation 
on the right of the first line of the victorious battalions, and 
came out of action triumphant, though with a loss of three 
hundred and twenty officers and men killed and wounded. 
Among the wounded officers was Grey himself, though whether 
he was hit when galloping forward to arrest this mad 
attack of the British (as is highly probable) must remain 
uncertain. Certainly he was not one of the Staff officers 
despatched to hurry Sackville into action — perhaps it would 
have been better if he had been, for a peremptory message, 
delivered with the quick and imperious temper of the 
Greys, might possibly have brought that miserable officer 
forward in spite of himself. But the chief lesson of the day, 
as we may guess, to the young captain lay in the experience 
gained of the effect of an unexpected attack even on the 
most highly trained army. 

In the campaign of 1760 Grey appears to have gone back 
to his regiment, so that he probably arrived too late in the 
field of Warburg to see the British cavalry retrieve under 
Granby the reputation which it had lost under Sackville. 
But in October the Twentieth formed part of a force which 
was detached to make a diversion on the Rhine under 
command of the Hereditary Prince of Brunswick, better 
known as the ill-fated Duke of Brunswick, who was checked 
at Yalmy and killed at Auerstadt. It so fell out that the 
Prince found himself with no alternative but to retreat 
or to hazard a surprise attack upon greatly superior numbers. 
He chose the bolder course, and opened the action with 
consummate skill; but the heroism of the Chevalier D^Assas 
saved the French from complete surprise, and, after six hours 
of furious fighting, the Prince was repulsed with very heavy 
loss. The Twentieth lost close upon two hundred officers 
and men wounded ; but it never budged a foot until its 
ammunition was exhausted, while its &:e, with that of the 
Twenty -fifth Foot, was said by the French to have annihilated 
three of their brigades. Grey, who was again wounded, 
learned from this action of Kloster-Kampen another lesson, 
this time from another side, in the art of conducting a 
surprise attack. 
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At the close of the campaign he returned to England, and 
in January, 1761, received the command of a newly raised 
regiment, with promotion to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 
Within three months of its formation this corps took part 
in the expedition to Belleisle — Pitt’s one successful raid 
upon the iVench coast — and thence was ordered to the West 
Indies, Grey presumably accompanying it. There, in Decem- 
ber, 1761, it formed part of General Monckton’s force at the 
reduction of Martinique, though so slightly engaged as to 
suffer no casualties ; and it was then left as part of the garrison 
of the island. Grey, however, seems to have accompanied 
Lord Albemarle to Cuba, and to have taken a share in the 
siege of Havana. Little appears to be really known of his 
part in these West Indian expeditions ; and, if he was present 
at all, it is evident that he made no long stay in that 
quarter. There was a potent attraction to draw him to 
England in 1762; for in that year he married Elizabeth, 
daughter of George Grey of Southwick. 

Peace came in 1763. Grey’s regiment was disbanded, 
and himself placed on half-pay. In 1764 an heir, the 
reformer Charles, was born to him, but it was many% years 
before his quiver was filled with its full complement of five 
sons and two daughters. In 1772 his services received some 
recognition by his appointment as aide-de-camp to the 
King, with its attendant rank of colonel in the army, from 
which it is reasonable to infer that he held no extreme views 
in opposition to the Government on the question of the 
dispute with the American colonies. It was precisely in 
that year 1772 that this quarrel was revived with a bitterness 
that led inevitably to war ; but England’s real opportunity 
had been thrown away four years before. Five thousand 
men despatched to Boston in 1768 would perhaps have 
heartened the loyalist majority in the colonies and over- 
awed the party of violence, for there was little real vitality, 
at first, in the American Revolution. But instead of five 
thousand the Government sent little more than five hundred ; 
and the result was that in 1775 ten thousand men found 
themselves not only powerless to act, but unable to hold the 
town. 

Among those ten thousand men was Grey, who had 
arrived at Boston with the Com mander-in- Chief in May, 1775, 
holding the local rank of major-general. He seems to have 
filled some appointment on the Staff, for though he took 
part in the operations about New York in 1776, his name 
does not appear in the list of brigadiers until 1777. In the 
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campaigii of that year w^en Howe sailed from New York 
to the Chesapeake for the capture of Philadelphia, Grey 
commanded a brigade; and he has left on record his 
appreciation of the masterly manoeuvres by which Howe 
won the victory of Brandywine. His own part in the action 
was, however, unimportant, his brigade forming only the 
reserve of Cornwallis’s division, which turned Washington’s 
right flank and rolled his line back in disorderly retreat. 
A week later, however, there came to Grey the chance 
which comes to every man at least once in his life. After 
the victory of Brandywine Howe pursued his march upon 
Philadelphia; and Washington, outmanceuvred at every 
point and unable to arrest his advance, in the last resort 
detached General Wayne with fifteen hundred men to a 
forest on the skirt of Howe’s left flank, with orders to harass 
his rear. To make an end of this troublesome intruder, 
Howe detached Grey with the Forty-second Highlanders, a 
composite battalion of light companies, and the Forty-fourth 
Foot, and gave him a free hand to deal with Wayne as he 
thought best. It was evident that Grey’s only chance of 
success lay in an attack by surprise, for his force, owing 
to the weakness of battalions in those days, could not have 
exceeded a thousand men ; but he bad made a study of 
surprises, and he now laid his plans for falling suddenly 
upon Wayne by night with the bayonet alone. To this end 
he not only gave strict orders that not a shot should be 
fired, but removed the flints from the men’s muskets to 
ensure that he should be obeyed. ‘This system,’ he 
explained to his men, ‘ conceals you and your numbers from 
‘ the enemy ; the enemy direct their fire wherever they see or 
‘ hear fire ; consequently they fire upon each other, while 
‘ you are concealed, and they fall an easy prey.’ * At one 
o’clock in the morning of September 21 Wayne’s outposts 
were overpowered, and the British, rushing into his camp, 
plied the bayonet with frightful effect. Darkness alone 
saved the Americans from absolute destruction. From two 
to three hundred were killed and wounded, not a few by 
each other’s shot, one hundred more, together with the whole 
of the baggage, were taken, and the remainder were 
dispersed in every direction — all with no greater loss to 
Grey’s force than a single officer killed and seven privates 
killed and wounded. From that day forward Grey was 

* Grey’s ‘General Orders/ January 24, 1794; an echo of his orders 
in 1777. 
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knowu to both the British and American armies bj the 
nick-name of ^ No-flint ’ ; and he never lost an opportunity 
in future of impressing upon his men the principles which 
had brought this little engagement to so successful an issue. 

Orey’s next action came shortly after Howe’s occupation 
of Philadelphia, when Washington attempted to surprise 
and overwhelm the British in their camp before the city 
at Germantown. The enterprise was a bold one; but 
Washington’s plan — namely, to descend upon the British 
simultaneously with four different columns in four different 
quarters — was too complicated for a half-trained army, and 
was not made the simpler by the fact that a great many of 
the Americans, both officers and men, were exceedingly drunk. 
A dense fog, which came on just at the opening of the 
action, did not mend matters ; but perhaps the most un- 
fortunate part of Washington’s combinations was a design 
to occupy Grey’s brigade, which lay on Howe’s extreme left, 
^>7 a feint attack. Grey, who was always marvellously cool 
and clear headed, calmly met the feint attack by a feint 
defence, and, using the bulk of his brigade as though it had 
been a reserve, first broke up the American centre by falling 
on its flank, and then proceeding to Howe’s righVVhich 
was very hardly pressed, routed the Americans in that 
quarter also. Poor Washington retired with the loss of 
over a thousand men, complaining loudly that his troops 
had retreated at the moment of victory ; the real fact being 
that Grey, instantly penetrating his plans, had roved from 
one end of the field to the other, striking hard just where 
his blow would fall heaviest, and therefore deciding the 
issue of the fight wherever he struck. 

The campaign closed with the final reduction of the 
defences about Philadelphia; and it is much in Howe’s 
favour that Grey thought him right to attempt no more. 
Meanwhile, however, the disaster at Saratoga had changed 
the whole aspect of affairs. The French formed an alliance 
with the revolted colonies in the spring of 1778. Howe went 
home, having resigned his command; and his successor, 
General Clinton, evacuating Philadelphia, brought the army 
back to New York. There it remained, too weak for the 
present for more than desultory raids upon isolated ports 
or posts of the enemy. But Grey possessed a perfect genius 
for the organisation and execution of these predatory 
expeditions. Was there a snug little haven where American 
privateers could be provisioned and refitted under the shelter 
of a battery ? A few battalions were shipped under General 
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Grey ; a landing was effected under the shades of evening in 
some neighbouring inlet ; before dawn ^ No-flint ’ was in 
the midst of the sleeping Americans ; by noon every cannon, 
store-house, and stick of shipping had been destroyed, and 
Grey^s force, diminished by a very few casualties, was em- 
barked and on its way to work similar destruction elsewhere. 
On one occasion a raid of this kind was conducted on so 
large a scale that Grey held but a subordinate position ; and 
it is noteworthy that bis column alone fulfilled its mission 
with his wonted deadly accuracy. As usual he made his 
assault at night with the bayonet, and killed or captured 
every man of an entire American regiment. The Americans 
raised a loud outcry against the cruelty of these attacks, 
and it is certain that the carnage was sometimes very great. 
But killing is, after all, the business of war; and it is difi5- 
cult to hold men’s hands in nocturnal fighting with the 
bayonet. Speaking generally, there was no very bitter feel- 
ing of English against Americans nor of Americans against 
English in the field during this war ; but when American 
Whig met American Tory, both parties frequently behaved 
little better than savages. 

The campaign of 1778 was the last in which Grey took 
part in America. He came home sick at the end of the year 
or early in 1779 ; and our next sight of him is as a witness 
before the Committee appointed by the House of Commons 
to enquire into General Howe’s conduct of the war. Here 
he spoke bis mind with greater freedom than the majority 
of the oflBcers examined, strenuously upholding the correct- 
ness of Howe’s proceedings thoughout. His evidence must 
have been unpalatable both to Government and Opposition, 
for, while disposing very summarily of the accusations of 
barbarity against Howe, he reserved his heaviest strokes 
for the Minister who conducted the war, the Lord George 
Germaine who, as Lord George Sackville, had disgraced 
Umself at Minden. Clearly but ruthlessly he showed that 
the blame for Burgoyne’s disaster at Saratoga lay not with 
Howe but with Germaine; and he summarised the whole 
position with formidable terseness. ‘The reduction ot 
‘ America is impossible with our present force ; it is un- 
‘ certain with any force ; but we have never had a sufficient 
‘ force there.’ Herein lies the whole secret of our failure in 
the American War of Independence. Had the colonists 
been united, and had one in three of them really felt strongly 
about the subject of dispute with England, they would have 
driven us from the continent in two campaigns. But^ as 
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affairs actually stood, an addition of fifteen thousand men, 
for which Howe had earnestly entreated at the end of 
1776, would probably have decided the issue forthwith, and 
would have offered no opening to France to interfere. 
When once the French fleet was thrown into the scale the 
result of the contest, as Grey said, became uncertain, no 
matter what might be the strength of the forces in America. 

Grey was not long left unemployed. In the summer of 
1779 the united fleets of France and Spain entered the 
Channel, and rode there for some weeks triumphant, with 
sixty-six sail of the line. Int.tantly there was a panic over 
the safety of Plymouth ; and Major-General Grey was sent 
down to inspect the port and to take charge of its defence. 
It was high time, for he found the second arsenal of England 
so much neglected as to be open to easy capture by a 
coup^de^main, ^The defence of the place,’ he wrote in a 
terse journal, which now lies before us, ‘ seems to depend on 
*the consultation of the Commander-in-Chief, the Navy 
‘ Board, the Admiralty, the Ordnance and the Victualling 
* Board; it is therefore not surprising that nothing has 
‘ been done.’ The garrison consisted of four thousand men, 
chiefly militia infantry ; the fortifications were either obsolete 
or out of repair ; and there were only thirty veteran artillery- 
men (invalids, as they were then called) to work one 
hundred and seventy-nine guns. Hasty arrangements were 
made that the seamen should leave the ships in harbour and 
man the batteries in case of emergency ; but Grey, mis- 
trusting such a makeshift arrangement, began at once to 
train some of the militia men as gunners. Meanwhile he 
obtained tools for the repair of the fortifications ; whereupon 
the resident engineer declined to sanction the work without 
the orders of the Board of Ordnance. Four days were 
wasted in obtaining these orders, and a week later, on 
August 17, the hostile fleets came into sight. Suddenly, 
on the same afternoon, the alarm-guns were fired, and ^1 
was apprehension. As Grey had foreseen, it was five hours 
before the seamen could disembark to man the batteries, 
and those five hours were, we suspect, among the most 
miserable of his life. Fortunately the alarm proved to be 
false; for no regular code of signals had been established 
in the port whether to give the alarm or for any other 
purpose. Three days later, on August 20, Admiral Lord 
Shuldham, came ashore to consult the generals. Grey and 
the Governor proposed the construction of a boom. The 
Admiral flatly rejected the suggestion. On the following 
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day the Admiral, changing his mind, ordered the boom to be 
begun ; whereupon the Nary Board promptly ordered that 
it should be discontinued. Finally, the country gentlemen 
flocked into the town, bringing their workmen with them, 
and began to repair the fortifications under Grey’s direction ; 
upon which the Admiral, in defiance of all protests, withdrew 
the seamen from the batteries and left the place practically 
defenceless. Fortunately the allied fleets withdrew from 
the Channel without doing the least damage ; but though 
Grey remained at Plymouth until the early summer of 1780, 
he could effect but little. If he issued orders to the chief 
engineer, the Board of Ordnance at once, and without a 
word to the General, issued contradictory orders to supersede 
them. Grey could not even obtain blankets for his men in 
the winter until a clerk in London had cudgelled his brains 
to remember where he had caused them to be stored. The 
story is almost incredible ; but we have it in Grey’s own 
hand, so that there can be no doubt about it. In the midst 
of the record of folly and mismanagement comes the follow- 
ing terse entry, under date of March 16, 1780 : ‘A detach- 
^ ment of Hessians and New York Volunteers arrived in the 
^ lines this morning, being part of Sir Henry Clinton’s 
^ expedition, driven into St. Ives Bay.* The reader would 
hardly gather from this sentence that Sir Henry Clinton’s 
expedition had sailed from New York in December 1779, 
and that its destination was Charleston in Carolina ; so that 
these two hundred unfortunate men had actually been blown 
helplessly across the Atlantic. In these days we hardly 
realise what must have been the anxieties of generals and 
the sufferings of soldiers on these old enterprises over sea. 

In 1782 Grey was promoted lieutenant-general and 
created Knight of the Bath, rewards which he had thoroughly 
earned. It seems that his representations as to the state 
of Plymouth were not without effect, for in 1785 a commis- 
sion, of which he was a member, was appointed to report as 
to the defences of the dockyards. Grey was one of a large 
majority which advocated the fortification both of Plymouth 
and Portsmouth ; but the proposal was very coldly received 
in Parliament. Pitt therefore, in 1786, brought forward a 
motion affirming as an abstract principle the expediency of 
fortifying the dockyards ; but, amazing as it now appears, 
this was actually lost by the Speaker’s casting vote. Sheridan 
and Fox were the principal speakers on the side of the 
majority. But the insecurity of the dockyards was by no 
means the only military danger which threatened the 
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country. The army and navy were practically mere col- 
lections of officers, well trained indeed by the recent war, 
but without men. For twenty years before the younger 
Pitt took office, generals and admirals had represented that 
the pay of their men was too small; and at the outset 
of Pitt*s administration the Adjutant-General pointed out 
that the ranks of the army could not be filled, since the 
man who took the King’s shilling was foredoomed to literal 
starvation. Unhappily such remonstrances fell on deaf 
ears. 

There can be little doubt, we think, that Pitt strove long 
and honestly to abstain from any interference with the 
internal affairs of France during the early years of the 
Eevolution. Indeed, the reduction of the army at the 
beginning of 1792 is clear proof of the friendliness of his in- 
tentions towards that country. Within a year, however, he 
found himself at war with the Republic — a war which probably 
could not have been averted by any means — and with neither 
an army nor a navy. Pitt’s own idea for bringing France to 
reason was based on considerations congenial to his financial 
mind. The immediate cause of the French Revolution had 
been a large deficit, which it was customary to describe as 
national bankruptcy. Since 1789 that deficit had been 
enormously increased, and the resources of France greatly 
diminished by reckless mismanagement, waste, and extrava- 
gance. All industry was paralysed, all trade at a standstill. 
There remained to her only her possessions in the West 
Indies, Martinique, Guadeloupe, and St. Lucia, all of them 
rich islands, to windward, and St. Domingo (the wealthiest 
colony in the world) to leeward. If these islands were 
captured, France’s last source of income would be cut off, 
and her power must collapse from sheer want of money. 
Every circumstance and every argument seemed to favour 
such a plan of campaign. First, there was a precedent set 
by the great Chatham himself for the capture of the French 
West Indies; secondly, overtures had been received both 
from St. Domingo and Martinique for placing those islands 
under the protection of the King of England ; thirdly, these 
possessions would be useful pledges to hold in hand against 
the day of general pacification ; lastly (and this was most 
important), a West Indian campaign could not open until 
November, and between February and November there 
would be time to raise the necessary troops. By attacks on 
the West Indies and a little timely help to the Royalists in 
Brittany or La Vendee the disorders in France would bo 
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brought to an end, and the Government established on a 
basis which would restore peace to Europe. 

This was the design, apparently the joint production of 
Pitt at the Treasury and of Henry Dundas at the War 
Office, which the Ministry cherished most closely at heart, 
and to which they resolved to devote their principal 
energies. It was reckoned that the capture of the French 
West Indies would require ten thousand men. Preparations 
were therefore made to despatch that number, and the 
troops received their orders for foreign service in August, 
1793. At about the same time, or perhaps somewhat 
earlier. Sir Charles Grey accepted the chief command of the 
land forces for the expedition, with Sir John Jervis for his- 
colleague in command of the fleet. 

All this was very well ; but meanwhile the Government 
had already committed themselves in another direction. At 
the very outset of the war, in February, 1793, they had sent 
over every man who could be produced at short notice (the 
total number was eighteen hundred), and placed them under 
command of the Duke of York for the protection of 
Holland. They did so very reluctantly, and with every 
intention of withdrawing these troops almost immediately. 
But Austria and Prussia were already operating against 
Prance along the line of the Rhine from Basle to the 
German Ocean; and, moreover, Austria had lately won a 
great victory at Neerwinden, so that it was difficult to resist 
her appeal to join forces and aid her to put a summary end 
to the Convention in Paris. The Government therefore 
gave the Duke of York authority to act with the Austrians ; 
and if they had reinforced him with every soldier that could 
have been raised, and made a march on Paris the first object 
of the campaign, they would not have acted unwisely. But 
they did neither of these things. Only a handful of British 
troops were sent to the Duke, with injunctions that most of 
them would shortly be required elsewhere ; the capture of 
Dunkirk was prescribed as the first object of the operations, 
so that the prize might be dangled before the British con* 
stituencies ; and, finally, the strictest orders were given for 
the occupation of Ostend. Why so much importance should 
have been attached to Ostend is a mystery which we have 
been unable to fathom. In vain the generals on the spot 
urged that the place was of no military importance ; that it 
could be held only on a very precarious footing at best ; that 
Antwerp was their real base, and that it was most incon- 
venient to be obliged to guard two lines of communication. 
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It was no fault of the Duke of York that he was driven 
back from before Dunkirk with the loss of the whole of his 
siege-artillery, but the Ministers were out of humour over 
the failure, so, without the least consideration for the 
Duke’s military position, they peremptorily required him 
to send back four of his regiments at once for the West 
Indian expedition. The Duke complied, but added that he 
should now be forced to withdraw the garrison from Ostend ; 
whereupon Dundas, losing his temper completely, ordered 
Grey to sail at once with four battalions to Ostend to take 
over the command. 

To Ostend, accordingly, he went, reaching the port on 
October 29, when, with proper management, he ought to 
have been on his way across the Atlantic. When he arrived 
he found nothing to do which could not perfectly well have 
been done without him, for, although the French had indeed 
advanced towards Ostend, the Duke of York had made 
effectual dispositions to compel their retreat in all haste. 
* Pray stir up the Austrians to take care of their own ports,* 
‘ and leave me to capture French islands,’ wrote Grey ; 
but on his return to England after ten days’ absence he 
found a fresh mortification awaiting him. The short voyage 
to Ostend had already proved to him that his transports 
were unfit for a voyage across the Atlantic, which meant, 
of course, vexatious delay ; but now he discovered that the 
Government had decided to hand over half of his force to 
Lord Moira for a descent (which proved utterly abortive) 
upon the coast of France. The Ministers, in fact, under 
pressure of many calls for troops which their own folly made 
them unable to furnish, had completely lost their heads. 
Happy chance had lately placed Toulon in their hands, and 
it would have been worth their while to have withdrawn 
every man from Holland and England in order to have held 
it. If they preferred to pursue operations in the Low 
Countries they should have evacuated Toulon and concen- 
trated all their force in that quarter. If they really thought 
the French West Indies to be the most important object, 
they had not a man too many in the whole army to capture 
them and to hold them effectually. But with inconceivable 
folly they scattered their scanty battalions in all directions, 
reaped disaster as a natural consequence, and then blamed 
the commanders. 

With feverish energy, but with no light heart. Grey 


Grey to Sir J. Murray, November 1, 1793, 
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plnoged into the final preparations for departure. With their 
usual bungling the Government had directed Moira’s expedi- 
ti6ii as well as Grey’s to fit out at Portsmouth ; and had not 
Sir John Jervis, to Moira’s huge disgust, appropriated every 
barge and lighter in the port for liimself, much time would 
have been lost. The General and Admiral accomplished all 
that lay within their power ; but hospital-ships and several 
ordnance-store ships were still wanting when, on November 26, 
they lost all patience and sailed from St. Helens lest they 
should lose a fair wind. Sir Charles took his passage with 
Jervis in H.M.S. ‘Boyne,’ for the pair were on the most 
affectionate terms ; his son George was also on board as flag- 
captain, and his son Henry as deputy quartermaster-general ; 
while yet another son, William, and another relation, Thomas 
Grey, were on other of the ships bound westward. The 
voyage was a favourable one, but there was much to cause 
anxiety to the Commander-in-Chief. In the first place, he 
had started a month too late ; and in the second his force 
was by admission not strong enough to master Martinique, 
which was the key of the French Windward Islands. Dundas, 
most sanguine of men, had hinted his hopes that none the 
less Grey would capture the whole of the French West 
Indies in one campaign ; and while leaving him a free hand, 
had suggested that he should deal with St. Domingo first, 
and then return to Martinique. Nothing could have served 
better to open Grey’s eyes to the military ignorance of his 
employers. Operations were already in progress in St. 
Domingo ; but to have taken that island first would have 
meant leaving the greater part of his force in garrison to 
hold it, and a subsequent loss of at least two months spent in 
beating back to Martinique, a thousand miles, in the teeth 
of the trade-wind. In fact, the only point in which the 
Government had striven to make his task easy was the 
division of captured booty and prize-money, for which they 
had furnished him with a series of precedents dating from 
1697 onwards. Thereby there hangs a tale, which shall 
presently be told. 

On January 6, 1794, Grey arrived at Barbados, the in- 
variable starting-point for all West Indian expeditions before 
the days of steam, since the island is the most windwardly 
of the whole Caribbean Archipelago. There he found matters 
in none too encouraging a state. In the first place, Dundas 
had again forgotten the trade-wind in giving his orders for 
the concentration of the troops already in the West Indies ; 
and, in the second, a sickly season had laid fifty-eight British 
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officers and more than ten times that number of men in their 
graves during the past six months. Grey was always most 
solicitous as to the health and comfort of his men, and he 
now wrote for* a supply of Teneriffe wine so as to save 
himself from being reduced to furnish them with rum. The 
condition of the transports as they came dropping into 
Carlisle Bay increased his anxiety, for they showed altogether 
a sick-list of twelve hundred men. These were the first-fruits 
of the Government’s neglect to provide him with hospital 
ships. Nevertheless, the Staff in Barbados had pushed all 
preparations on their side well forward, and had obtained 
excellent information, charts of the French ports, plans of 
the French fortresses, guides, and pilots. Martinique was 
no longer the Martinique which Monckton had conquered in 
1 761 . The chief port. Port de France, had been strengthened 
since then by the building of a citadel of the most approved 
type under the eyes of the Marquis de Bouille, who, poor 
man, since his lapse into a royalist refugee after the failure 
at Varennes, would have given his ears never to have 
designed it. Moreover, every landing-place was guarded by 
batteries, and the garrison was strong and efficient, under a 
brave and skilful officer, De Eochambeau. Grey reckoned 
that he could embark six thousand men for service — an 
inadequate force, for there were as many of one description 
and another in Martinique. Yet that island was the key to 
the rest; and to capture Guadeloupe and St. Lucia first 
would so weaken his force as to make any subsequent 
attempt on Martinique impossible. He took council with 
Jervis and resolved, at whatever hazard, to try his fortune 
first at Martinique. A month perforce spent at Barbados 
was utilised to the utmost in collecting negroes to perform 
fatigue duties, drilling a naval brigade, and above all in 
training the light companies to cope with a skulking enemy 
in a wild, rugged, and mountainous country. The American 
war had been the making of the British light infantryman 
of that period, just as the Boer war should be the making of 
him at the present time; and Grey was not the man to 
allow such useful teaching to perish. By February 3, 1794, 
all was ready, and fieet and transports sailed away to Mar- 
tinique. 

Of the operations which followed it is impossible without 
a map to give any detailed account ; and it must therefore 
suffice to indicate the principles upon which Grey acted. 
Since his force was insufficient to meet the united troops of 
the enemy, it was essential to destroy that enemy in detail, 
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and at the smallest cost to himself. He therefore attacked 
Martinique at three different points simultaneously, so as to 
keep the French divided. Always landing his troops so as to 
take the coast batteries in reverse, he captured one after 
another of them, together with their garrisons, with little loss ; 
and where those batteries were situated on a peninsula he 
decided their fate immediately by drawing his troops across 
the neck of that peninsula and cutting them off from the 
mainland. Ascertaining that there was a position which 
commanded the only pass between the northern and southern 
portions of the island, he drove the French from it, and 
occupied it himself. He then proceeded to deal with the 
northern portion piecemeal, overpowering each stronghold 
by converging columns from three or more directions, and, 
when this was accomplished, he turned his whole strength 
against the citadel and forced De Bochambeau, after a most 
gallant defence of thirty-one days, to surrender. 

Leaving a garrison of twelve hundred men to hold it, Grey, 
on the 30th, sailed for St. Lucia, some thirty miles from Mar- 
tinique, having on the previous day made the parole ‘ More,^ 
and the countersign * Islands.’ There he pursued the same 
tactics, and, since the island was weakly garrisoned in com- 
parison with Martinique, reduced it in two days, not without 
fighting, but without the loss of a man of his force. This 
done he left a garrison, as before, and returned to Marti- 
nique. On April 7 he gave for parole the word * Two,’ and 
for countersign ‘ More,’ and on the 8th he sailed for Guade- 
loupe, which is so divided as to be practically two islands — 
Grande Terre and Basse Terre. Between the 11th and 13th 
Grande Terre was conquered, still by the same tactics ; and 
Basse Terre, a stronger and more difficult country, between 
the 13th and 22nd. 

The ease with which these conquests were achieved must 
not blind us to the skill of the commander or to the gal- 
lantry and endurance displayed by the troops. The losses 
of the British in killed and wounded throughout these 
operations did not exceed three hundred and fifty, but there 
was plenty of hard and fierce fighting, for the majority of 
the French defences were carried by storm, sometimes after 
a determined resistance. Some of them, however, were 
abandoned after only a feeble struggle, being either taken in 
reverse or surprised by one of Grey’s favourite night attacks 
with the bayonet. Once, at least, the flints were removed 
from the muskets of the assaulting party ; and, owing to 
Grey’s predilection for the bayonet, it is probable that no 
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British force ever fired so few shots as this which conquered 
the French Windward Islands, nor showed a heavier list of 
killed among the enemy. Yet these surprises and turning- 
movements nearly always meant long and fatiguing marches, 
at best along rough tracks, at worst through the tropical 
forest, often through heavy rain, and always through damp 
and stifiing heat. For the attack on St. Pierre, for in- 
stance, two columns marched by different routes straight 
across the most mountainous portion of Martinique, from 
the eastern sea to the ridge of Mont Pelee itself, met punc- 
tually at the appointed time, after covering thirty miles in 
twenty-four hours, and, without further delay, stormed a 
fortified height with the bayonet. This was the most difficult 
of the combinations attempted by Grey, but, like all of the 
rest, it was worked out to a successful issue. To his skilful 
and well-timed attacks, and to no other cause, must be 
attributed the comparatively small loss of the British. 

Not less to the credit of the Commander-in-Chief was the 
spirit which animated his force, and which carried it through 
such constant and continuous exertion. It was the old story 
which so often has been, and still is, repeated in the army : 
the General took care of his men, and the men did their 
best for the General. All ranks alike bivouacked with such 
shelter as they could find during the seven weeks of the 
campaign in Martinique ; but there was little sickness, for 
the General had been careful to procure flannel shirts for 
the men. After the storming of Fort Fleur d^Bp6e in 
Guadeloupe, the sharpest piece of work in the whole of the 
operations, the chaplain of the ‘ Boyne ^ entered the cap- 
tured fort, where the dead and wounded of both sides were 
still lying thick, and found the General in the midst of them 
writing his despatch at a table. Asleep at full length upon 
the same table lay a British gunner; but still the General 
wrote on, and would not on any account allow the exhausted 
man to be disturbed. He knew the efforts which his troops 
had made for him, and repaid them by the thoughtfulness 
and consideration which never fail to earn for officers the 
affection of their men. Nor was he less a favourite with the 
navy than with the army. Thanks to his cordial relations 
with Jervis, the two services worked together with a hearti- 
ness that has never been equalled in our history ; and the 
blue-jackets not only performed marvels of gallantry at sea, 
but, as usual, contrived to haul their guns up to positions 
ashore which no one but the British sailor would have 
thought it possible to occupy. 
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It now remained for Grey to establish provisional Govern- 
ments in the conquered islands and to arrange for the dis- 
posal of vast quantities of tropical produce, taken in the 
ports, for the benefit of the captors. The Revolutionists 
had confiscated all the property of the Royalists for the 
Revolutionary Government, so that the whole of it was 
lawful prize. For other produce found on the estates the 
inhabitants in Martinique and St. Lucia offered a pecu- 
niary indemnity which, though far below the value of the 
goods, was accepted by Grey and Jervis. All private pro- 
perty otherwise was strictly respected, so strictly that 
three soldiers who attempted to plunder were hanged; 
and thus the matter of prize-money was held to be settled. 
But Grey was still far from easy, for he knew well that 
to make conquests is one thing and to hold them another, 
and he foresaw that without reinforcements, for which he 
had already asked again and again, his tenure of the cap- 
tured islands would be precarious. The strain of his short 
but intensely exhausting campaign was making itself felt ; 
his men were already falling down fast, and he himself 
was so much worn down in mind and body that he felt 
himself obliged to ask for leave to return home for a few 
weeks^ rest. At the beginning of May four battalions 
reached him, but these were destined for St. Domingo, 
where the need of them was most urgent; and, indeed, 
Dundas pressed Grey hard to send thither some of his own 
troops also. But this was impossible. There was one com- 
plication which Pitt had not foreseen in designing his 
West Indian campaign — namely, that the French Republic 
would admit the negroes throughout the West Indies to 
the full Rights of Man, stir them up to rise against the 
whites, and turn the war into a war of race and colour. 
This was exactly what was to happen, and already there 
were symptoms of dangerous unrest among the blacks all 
over the Archipelago, which were the more serious since 
Grey had been obliged to weaken the garrisons in all the 
British Islands in order to complete his fighting force. 
Then there was always the haunting dread lest a govern- 
ment so ignorant of war as Pitt’s should fail, not only to 
reinforce Um in time, but also to prevent the reinforce- 
ment of his enemies from France. In this difSculty he 
resolved to organise an armed constabulary of negroes 
under white officers — ^the first germ of our West India 
Regiments — and to ascertain the true position of affairs 
by a visit of inspection to all the islands. On the eve of 
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his departure^ on May 31, he and Jervis entertained General 
Thomas Dundas, an excellent officer, whom he was leaving in 
command at Guadeloupe, when suddenly, at dinner, Dundas 
complained of feeling ill and left the table. Concerned 
though they were at their friend’s sickness, the two com- 
manders took leave of him without anxiety, and sailed away 
that evening for St. Kitts. 

There five days later Grey received the news that Dundas 
was dead ; and on the following morning came the startling 
intelligence that a French squadron with two thousand troops 
had arrived in Guadeloupe, had overwhelmed the British 
garrison at Fort Fleur d’Fpee, the principal defence of the 
harbour of Point- a-Pitre, and had taken possession of the 
harbour. Still more disquieting was the information that 
the disaster had been principally due to the disgraceful 
behaviour of the French Boyalists, upon whom he had 
counted to support the British troops. Grey at once sum- 
moned reinforcements from the other islands, and sailed for 
Guadeloupe, where he arrived on June 6. He found the 
French in practical possession of Grande Terre, the wind- 
ward half of the island, but he still held Basse Terre, the 
leeward half, on the other side of the harbour, and could 
hope to regain what was lost. His opportunity sooft came. 
The French imprudently sent a detachment across the water 
to occupy a headland on Basse Terre. They had hardly settled 
down comfortably for the night before the British came 
upon them silently with the bayonet, killed a great many, and 
drove the remainder literally into the sea. A week later, on 
June 19, Grey despatched a force across the harbour to 
Grande Terre, and, after a week of desperate fighting, drove 
the French with very heavy loss from all the posts around 
Port d’Epee. But the hot season, with its terrible alter- 
nation of vertical sun and heavy rain, had told so heavily 
upon his troops that he resolved to cut matters short by a 
surprise attack upon the posts fortified by the French to 
command Point-a-Pitre itself. The assault was duly de- 
livered on the night of July 1 ; but this time Grey’s luck 
deserted him. The storming party, misled by its guides, 
rushed not into the entrenchments, but into the town, amid 
a storm of musketry from the houses and under a raking 
cannonade from the French guns on the heights above and on 
the ships below. The British swept the streets clean with the 
bayonet, cleared the sharpshooters out of the houses, and 
were just about to complete their work by destroying the 
magazines, when sudden exhaustion checked them. Then 
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they wavered, and the men who had religiously obeyed 
' No-flints’ ’ instructions in a score of night attacks, began 
to fire, and to fire upon each other. With great difficulty 
they were drawn off, after suffering grievous loss ; and Grey, 
who was only awaiting the signal of their success in order 
to storm Port Fleur d’Ep4e, saw his combinations wrecked. 
The operations of the past month had cost the British 
over six hundred men ; and the General had no alternative 
but to retreat to Basse Terre, and take up a defensive posi- 
tion. It was no fault of his, for his plans had been laid 
with all his old skill ; but, as he wrote at the time, ' the 
‘ troops had not the power in them ; they were so completely 
‘ worn down that they could not advance when ordered.’ * 

‘ It is hard td be foiled, but idle to repine,’ wrote Grey 
curtly in reporting his failure, but his position was now very 
serious. Not a man had been sent to him since he started, 
except a handful of young recruits who succumbed to the 
climate instantly, not a shred of clothing, not a single pair 
of shoes. His loss in officers had been frightful. His entire 
force in the ten islands to windward had shrunk from some 
nine thousand to little over six thousand men, of whom twelve 
hundred were on the sick-list, and the remainder shoeless 
and almost naked. ^ You seem to have forgotten us alto- 
‘ gether,’ he wrote to the War Office at this time. Hardly 
had he written the words when he was summoned to 
Martinique by trouble with the negroes in that island, 
and by disquieting reports from St. Lucia. He hurried to the 
threatened quarter and restored order, hoping always to 
hear of reinforcements on their way to him ; but instead of 
reinforcements he received first the thanks of Parliament 
for his services, and a fortnight later a severe letter f from 
Dundas cancelling all his arrangements as to prize-money, 
and convicting him on the bare statement of certain 
merchants in London, of extortion, rapacity, and oppression. 
Righteously indignant. Grey wrote at once to ask that his 
successor might be sent out at once; but, meanwhile, his 
duties left him as yet no time to deal with the disloyalty of 
his employers. The revolt of the negroes was coming steadily 
to maturity in all the islands, and the mortality of the troops 
increased with frightful rapidity. In Guadeloupe alone four 
hundred out of twenty-five hundred men died during the 
month of August, and of the survivors fifteen hundred were 
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on the sick-list. In Martinique and St. Lucia the condition 
of the men was little better ; and it was all too plain that 
this was to be one of those seasons when the yellow fever 
stalks abroad in his might, like a man among a nest of ants, 
and treads white men down by hundreds at every step. 
Worn to a shadow, but never despondent, Grey heartened 
his men against the unseen enemy. His Staff died, or were 
shipped half-dead to England ; his servants died to the last 
man ; his best officers died ; and he was left alone to watch 
his gallant army sink daily by whole companies into the 
ground. October came, but no reinforcements ; and now the 
French, increased to six thousand fighting men, black and 
white, made a succession of furious assaults upon the British 
position on Basse Terre. For ten days the little garrison, now 
reduced to fewer than two hundred and fifty effective men, 
held out most gallantly, repelling assault after assault with 
immense loss to the enemy ; but the odds were too great, and 
on October 6 a remnant of one hundred and twenty-five 
decrepit, sickly men crawled out of the entrenchments 
with the honours of war, having capitulated on condition 
that they should be sent back to England. One fort in 
Basse Terre even then held its own, and, indeed^ was not 
evacuated until two months later. But towards the end of 
November Grey’s successor arrived, and allowed him to sail 
for England, with his health shattered and his heart well- 
nigh broken by the fate of his gallant army. Not until a 
full month later did the first reinforcements reach the Wind- 
ward Islands, by which time the troops had fallen to a total 
of fifteen hundred fit for duty, and twelve hundred sick, or, 
in plain words, doomed to die. 

No sooner was Grey safe in England than he joined issue 
with the Government as to the charges of extortion and op- 
pression which had been levelled against him and Jervis. The 
bare facts of the matter were these. The property seized by 
the captors as lawful prize was in reality such by every 
precedent and custom of war; but a great many of the 
English West Indian merchants had carried on an illicit 
trade with the French islands, contrary both to the laws and 
the interests of their own country, and on Grey’s capture of 
the islands found that the money which they had advanced 
to the French merchants was in danger. They had done 
exactly the same during the American war, and had found 
themselves in the same trouble when i^dney captured 
St. Eustatius. Rodney, on that occasion, had described 
them as smugglers in peace and traitors in war, which was 
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strictly accurate, and if Eodney had added that they were 
pirates also he would not have exceeded the truth. Hoping 
to save themselves^ these gentry had tried to buy up the 
prize-property at their own figure, but found themselves 
defeated by the captors, who put a reserve price upon the 
goods. They then contrived to insinuate themselves into 
the business as agents to the captors ; and, having done so, 
they advised the French not to pay the contributions with 
which they had undertaken to indemnify the captors from 
all claims, while by their principals in London and Liverpool 
they approached Pitt with false charges of extortion and 
oppression against the Admiral and General. The West 
India Committee, as it is called, has, to the great mis- 
fortune of the West Indies, always enjoyed far more in- 
fluence with English Ministries than it ought. The West 
India merchants, being then in the plenitude of their wealth 
and power, were not without considerable weight in politics ; 
and to this Pitt’s opponents declared that he had yielded. 

Grey, however, was not going to sit still under such 
treatment. He cared little for the money himself, but he 
was not going to allow his oflicers and men, or rather (for 
most of them were dead) their widows and children, to be 
defrauded by a pack of rascally merchants. With some 
difficulty he obtained copies of the charges against him, 
refuted them categorically, and demanded justice. Though 
the Ministers had committed themselves by issuing regula- 
tions for the division of prize-property, they strove hard by 
the most pitiful shuffling and procrastination to evade their 
responsibility. At last, after three months of waiting in vain, 
Grey lost patience, and brought matters to a crisis by putting 
up his son to move for papers in the House of Commons. 
Thereupon the Ministers at last decided to stand by the men 
whom they ought never to have deserted. Meanwhile the 
West India merchants, not knowing what had happened, 
brought forward a motion in the Commons for enquiry into 
the conduct of Grey and .lervis ; whereupon both Government 
and Opposition united in virtuous indignation to crush 
them, and to repeat their sense of the good service of both 
commanders. The situation was inexpressibly ludicrous, 
for less than twelve months before Pitt and Dundas had 
censured Grey as strongly as they now commended him ; 
while Fox, in 1781, had found no abuse virulent enough 
for the Tory Eodney, when his action at St. Eustatius, pre- 
cisely parallel to Grey’s, had been called in question by those 
same West India merchants. 
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Thus the question of the prize-money was settled, 
though the Government still tried by petty obstruction to 
deprive the fleet and army of their full rights. But Grey 
was determined not to give way for an inch, and finally, after 
endless trouble with dishonest agents, forged * soldiers’ wills,’ 
legal quibbles, and other impediments, the money was at 
last distributed in 1806 to the amount of 378,0002., less 
some 15,0002. for legal expenses. Such was the greed in 
the Public Departments that without the constant inter- 
vention of Grey and Jervis, their men would have come off 
but ill ; while the roguery of the merchants who were em- 
ployed as agents in the West Indies would be incredible to 
any who are unfamiliar with the then Caribbean standard 
of commercial morality. 

It is hardly surprising that after such an experience 
Grey should have flatly declined to resume command in 
the West Indies. He was, however, bitterly regretted by 
those whom he had left behind him ; and many a letter 
reached him during the dismal year 1795, telling him of 
disaster on disaster and of the desire of all ranks that he 
were still at their head. But his fighting days were over, 
though the Government had the grace to make him a Privy 
Councillor and to give him command of the Southern 
District in 1796, to which was added the Governorship of 
Guernsey in 1797. During the mutiny of the fieet at the 
Nore he was ordered to take immediate command at Sheer- 
ness, his popularity and firmness being the best guarantee 
against any spread of the disorder among the troops ; and 
it was by his direction that the whole garrison was turned 
out to witness the execution of the mutineer Parker, off 
Queenborough. For the rest, he was busily employed in 
organising and training his troops to meet an enemy in 
case of invasion, and, above all, in trying to persuade the 
authorities to employ movable heavy guns instead of fixed 
batteries for defence of the coast. No man better knew the 
weakness of guns of position for such purposes, for no man 
had taken more coast-batteries in rear than he ; but it was 
none the less difficult for him to carry his point. Every 
little watering-place desired a battery of her own to save 
herself from ^ench privateers, heedless of the dispersion 
and waste of force which such multiplicity of defences must 
entail; and too often, through pressure of parliamentary 
interest, they obtained them. The question is not yet an 
obsolete one, and Sir Charles Grey’s opinion respecting it is 
worth placing on record. 
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In the matter of the forces placed under his command 
within the district, he found himself at first under consider- 
able difficulties. Yeomanry and volunteers declined to 
consider themselves as under the orders of the General, 
preferring to correspond with a Secretary of State or the 
Secretary at War, whom they could threaten with political 
penalties unless they complied with their wishes. Colonels 
of militia were not less recalcitrant. It was the custom in 
those days to mass the flank companies of regiments into 
composite battalions of grenadiers and light infantry ; and 
Grey was the more anxious to follow this practice, being 
convinced that in case of invasion the harassing tactics of 
a well-trained light infantry would be invaluable. Colonels 
Lord Fitzwilliaqi and Lord Belgrave, however, denied the 
right of a general to take the flank-battalions of their 
regiments from them, and, in a protest addressed to the 
Duke of York, condemned the proposal as unconstitutional, 
actually adding a threat to prosecute any offending general 
in a court of law unless he gave way. At the present 
day such folly and conceit sound well-nigh incredible; 
yet there were many officers in those days who would have 
hesitated to bring down on themselves the wrath of the 
heads of two great Whig families. Grey, however, was no 
such officer. With perfect courtesy and tact, but with un- 
mistakable firmness, he pointed out that the opinions of 
these two magnates were flat nonsense, and that he for one 
would endure no such insubordination in his district. 

The value of his steady resolution and clear under- 
standing shows itself repeatedly in the opinions which 
he furnished to the Commander-in-Chief on all military 
questions that were submitted to him ; but the quality 
which appears above all to have endeared him to his 
superiors and colleagues was his cheerfulness. These years 
from 1794 till 1799, or even later, were heavily charged 
with gloom and depression in consequence of repeated 
military failures, while, in the picturesque phrase of one 
of Grey^s Staff, * guineas were as rare as smiling faces.’ 

* Too many men in high office are fond of croaking,’ wrote 
Huskisson to him in 1798. ^ I am glad to find that you do 

‘ not despond.’ Grey, indeed, would not hear of despon- 
dency, and was always urgent that England should take 
the offensive. ‘ The French attack us ? ’ he urged, in effect. 

^ No ; let us attack them ! ’ and it may be added that all 
of our best officers favoured the same policy. But the 
timidity of the Ministers shrank for years from any bold or 
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decisive measure, aud drove good and enterprising oflScers, 
such as Sir Charles Stuart, to decline all employment in 
sheer disgust. One small raiding expedition Grey did 
indeed organise and, in spite of many difficulties, succeed in 
despatching, namely, that which blew up the dock-gates of 
the new canal between Bruges and Ostend in 1798. The 
result was not encouraging, for though the object was 
accomplished, and a work which had cost five years of 
labour and three millions of money was destroyed, yet the 
force was unable to re-embark owing to bad weather, and 
was captured almost to a man. This misfortune, however, 
was due principally to the Admiralty, which threw every 
possible obstacle in the way of the expedition, and, by 
delaying it beyond the appointed time, lost the season of 
fine weather which would have rendered its success certain. 

This appears to have been the last operation in which 
Grey took a leading part. There was, indeed, some talk of 
giving him command of sixty thousand men for a great 
expedition against Brest in 1799 ; and he went so far as to 
select his Staff, nominate the subordinate generals whom he 
would have chosen, and state the terms upon which he 
would accept the post. But the whole project came to 
nothing, and an ill-conceived campaign in HolUnd was 
substituted for it. Little, therefore, remains to be told of 
his life. In 1801 he was created Lord Grey of Ho wick by 
Addington’s Ministry, rather, it should seem, on account of 
his son’s services in Parliament than his own in the 
field. In 1806 he was elevated two steps higher in the 
peerage as Viscount Howick and Earl Grey, and in the 
following year he died at the age of seventy-seven. 

As an officer he represents the most favourable type 
produced by the British Army. He had studied his pro- 
fession until he knew every deteil of it, but he possessed the 
strong common-sense which looks first of all at the facts of 
a military situation, and then thinks out the means of over- 
coming them, in terms not of military technicality but of 
human nature. The gift is one which is generally seen 
most strikingly in the actions of great partisan commanders, 
as they are called, such as Peterborough and Dundonald ; 
and, indeed, the closest parallel which we can adduce to 
Grey’s achievements in America and the West Indies are 
those of Dundonald. But, in truth, it is only this same 
common-sense, on a transcendent scale, which makes a 
Marlborough or a Wellington; and it is generally some 
fundamen&l defect of character only which distinguishes 
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the great partisan from the great general. Grey, though 
Fate never entrusted him with military operations much 
beyond the scope of a partisan, suffered from no such 
defect. A Dundonald or a Peterborough who had played 
such a part as he played at Germantown would have 
quarrelled interminably with every superior authority, civil 
or military, for the rest of his life, because the success of 
the day was not ascribed to him only. Grey’s one thought 
when questioned as to the conduct of his commander-in- 
chief was to defend him loyally against every attack. 

In his treatment of those set under him, the spirit which 
inspired him was the same — ^thoroughly practical, thoroughly 
loyal. His orders are essentially those of a reasonable man 
addressed to reasonable men. The General was not too 
proud to explain to the private soldier why he insisted upon 
certain points, and he called upon him to obey with good- 
will *as became a good and faithful British soldier’ before 
he threatened penalties. Not that he spared either lash or 
halter if occasion required, but he preferred always to 
appeal first to a soldier’s self-respect. So, too, he would 
humour the susceptibilities of an able but cantankerous old 
subordinate with infinite tact; but on the slightest sign of 
insubordination he asserted his authority with inexorable 
sternness. He would allow no shortcoming to pass, even 
though it was effaced by success, without at least a gentle 
rebuke. ‘ The Fifteenth Regiment, while accepting the 
‘ Commander-in-Chief’s acknowledgements for their spirited 

* conduct, will allow him to say that, if they had not fired, 
^ the surprise might have been more complete . . . and he 
‘ desires that commanding officers will turn back to his 

* orders at the opening of the campaign and read them to 
< the officers and men.’* On the other hand, he never failed 
to do justice to the work of all ranks, successful or un- 
successful, if they had done their best ; and he strove, not 
in vain, to deserve the like justice from them by incessant 
care for their welfare and by unfailing kindness of heart. 

The result was that his army was a happy family. It was 
the cordial feeling between all ranks which carried it irre- 
sistibly through its early triumphs, which tided it over its 
subsequent reverses, which preserved its fortitude unbroken 
against a host of enemies round about and the yellow 
fever raging in its midst. There is no grander episode in 
the whole of our military history than the defence of 
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Basse Terre in October, 1794; and it is of melancholy 
significance that such heroism gave place to despondent 
apathy and worse, when Grey relinquished the command. 
Grey, too, on his side, no sooner arrived in England than 
he employed all his energy to extort from the Government 
the rights due to his men, flinging back in their faces the offer 
of a new command with which they tried to placate him. 
Whatever his differences with the Government of the day, he 
enjoyed to the end of his life the confidence, which no mis- 
fortune could shake, and the affection, which no carping 
could destroy, of the officers and men who had served him 
in the field. 
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Akt. VI . — The Victorian Anthology. Edited by Sir M. B. 

Gbant Duff. London : Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. 1902. 

^HOUGH it be a truism to say that chronological divisions 
have no natural relation to the human events which 
take place in them, it is remarkable how often an epoch of 
thought or art appears to us as contained within a century. 
The coincidence is accidental and the accident takes accent 
from our temptation to show the feet of human change 
keeping step with the beats of time. But even if there 
were less of truth than there is in the suggested unison, it 
would still be convenient to shut off within the circumscrip- 
tion of a cycle, the events contained in it, just as we are 
content to let a window make a framework to a section of 
landscape, even if the outline of a hillside may be curtailed, 
one stretch of woodland severed from another, or some 
reach of a river made to lose its continuity with the stream. 
Occasionally the severance works for fragment, but as often 
as not it involves a composition. So it is with history, and 
especially perhaps with the history of art ; and at all events 
it is certain that in isolating thus the nineteenth century 
for the purpose of presentmg the aspect of a cycle of English 
poetry, we do succeed in getting something like a complete 
picture. It may be said, not unfairly, that the birth of the 
century was contemporaneous with that of a new poetic 
era, and that its close saw the exhaustion of the movement 
which its opening happened to inaugurate ; and, with this 
assumption, we may hope that it will not be uninteresting 
to pass in review, partly for the sake of chronicle, but partly 
also for appreciation, the names of those who have made 
the chief show in verse from 1801 to 1900. We may well 
begin with a reflection with which we might appropriately 
end : the work of the period has been a redemption ; from 
slovenliness we have risen to style; from vagueness to 
precision; from levity to earnestness; from friviality to 
high purpose; from convention to reality in feeling and 
thought. And, without venturing upon what would be a 
wide disquisition, we will content ourselves with ascribing — 
as to two great parent causes — the birth of so happy and so 
vast a change to the impulse of scientific discovery, and to 
the purifying fires kindled by the French Revolution. 

The great poetic outburst which illumined our Elizabethan 
era, and has continued without a lull, though with much 
variation in volume and quality of light, ever since, came at 
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so mature a point in the literary developement of Europe 
that it has been marked by two apparently contradictory 
characteristics. It has been at once derivative and indivi- 
dual. Derivative, because with Homer and such of his 
followers as have come down either in fragment or tradition, 
the Attic Tragedians, the Lyrists, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, 
Dante, and Petrarch, all soliciting imitation and supplying 
models, it was impossible not to accept and digest the grand 
result of time. Individual, because with such a wilderness 
of choice before him, a poet was almost bound to follow his 
own bent, and to become epic, dramatic, lyric, classic, 
medieval, romantic, mystic, or a compound of some or all of 
these, as Nature made and bade him. And a capricious 
diversity was made all the easier because there was no 
academic and conservative public audience with its powerful 
traditions to coerce him, as at Athens, and no Imperial 
coterie to dictate his taste and subject-matter, as in 
Augustan Borne. Leaving out Shakespeare, who stands 
alone, as incapable of imitation as of approach, Marlowe, 
Jonson, Ford, Milton, Marvell, Denham, Congreve, Addison, 
Dryden, Swift, Pope, Goldsmith, to say less of Prior, Beattie, 
Collins, and the rest, had by the close of the eig;|iteenth 
century provided their successors with a variety of native type 
and model, both in motive and treatment, unparalleled in the 
literature of any country. As it was with Adam and Eve 
on leaving Paradise, when 

‘ The world was all before them where to choose 
Their place of rest,’ 

BO it was with the poetical aspirants of the nineteenth century, 
and they accordingly scattered themselves over the whole 
domain. From the start onwards we have had satire, 
unalloyed, or as sauce to didactics ; we have had tragedy, 
melodrama, comedy, lyrics, one epic at least, a pretty 
natural daughter of the middle ages, in classic name and 
fancy dress, and thinking to dance her steps under the 
tuition of Apollonius Rhodius ; we have also had a most re- 
markable series of epical cameos, most properly named Idylls, 
but esteemed by some as an Arthurian cycle ; besides scores 
of truncated narrative, that sometimes recall the limits, and 
occasionally the topics, of Theocritus ; and, lastly, we have 
had didactic gossip by the square yard, and introspective 
stanzas by the cartload. 

For the multitudinous and no less multifarious poetic 
production of the last hundred years the spread of education 
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has been largely responsible ; and this through one of its 
thousand consequences, good and bad, that self-esteem 
which is apt to mistake taste for power, and the desire of 
achievement, which is so common a possession, for creative 
instinct, with which so few are dowered. The repeal of the 
paper duties, and the mechanical appliances which have 
cheapened production, have been contributory and facilitating 
causes. Something also must be laid to the charge of the 
many forms and devices of unscrupulous advertisement, to 
the recklessness, the lack of sense, and occasionally of 
conscience, in inferior criticism, not to do more than 
mention the pernicious habit of a group of authors reviewing 
one another in turn. But, just as true merit was never 
permanently obscured either by hostility or neglect, so no 
mediocrity has ever been made illustrious in the long run 
by unmerited laudation. It is certain, however, that after 
we have swept away the piles of rubbish which vanity 
has produced, and incompetence or dishonesty has recom- 
mended, the poetic work of the nineteenth century remains 
very splendid. A mere review of it, even without any- 
thing like an attempt to classify it or to account for it, is 
of supreme interest. Crabbe, Campbell, Eogers, Southey, 
and Wordsworth may be said to have led off the procession. 
Two out of these five, Crabbe and Wordsworth, were 
something more than ^ considerable,^ and both of them may, 
one certainly will, prove to be immortal. It is a few of 
his small pieces such as ^ Hohenlinden,* ‘ The Mariners of 
‘ England,’ ‘ Lord XJllin’s Daughter,’ ‘ O’Connor’s Child,’ 
and ‘The Battle of the Baltic,’ which give Campbell his 
chief title to renown. Of these ‘ Hohenlinden ’ approaches 
nearest to greatness. Of ‘ Lord Ullin’s Daughter ’ it may 
almost be said that it is saved by its theme in spite of its 
treatment. ‘ O’Connor’s Child ’ is fantastic and secondary, 
and little better than a vamped-up reproduction of rags and 
tags from the store closets of the old ballads. As to the 
‘Pleasures of Hope,’ what are they? Blameless no doubt, 
with a strong smack of the school exercise, and such a pro- 
phetic forecast of the Prize Poem as illustrates his own 
well-repeated dictum that 

* Coming events cast their shadows before.* 

Patches they have, and many, which are hardly purple, and 
filled they are with facile generalities, touches of conven- 
tional landscape and morality ; they abound in platitudes 
most remotely connected with the pleasures of hope ; and 
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lastly they are interspersed with occasional flashes of out- 
rageous hyperbole, of which one specimen is enough : 

* On Erie’s banks where Tigers steal along, 

And the dread Indian chaunts a dismal song ; 

Where human flends on midnight errands walk, 

And hathe in brains the murderous tomahawk' 

We trust that we may be forgiven for our italics. 

The chief merit of Campbell is his blamelessness, and the 
literary modesty which saved him from such disastrous 
failures of over-vaulting ambition as made Southey the 
laughing-stock of every good judge from Porson and Byron 
until now. Of Eogers it is unnecessary to say more than 
that he was a cultivated gentleman who chose to employ a 
strenuous leisure in writing tolerable verse. 

Crabbe, as he was infinitely superior to Campbell, so he 
more vividly recalls their common poetic ancestry. He is 
of the race of Pope, Dry den. Swift, Goldsmith, and Cowper. 
He may lack the philosophic insight, the neatness, the 
antithesis of the first, the rollick and burliness of the 
second, the causticity, wit, and political grasp of the third, 
the grace of the fourth ; but then, to make up fjpr these 
deficiencies, he has been spared the matchless dreariness of 
the fifth, and there are moments when he shares the 
qualities of all. But he poured new wine into their old 
bottles, and he has a characteristic which differentiates him : 
his purpose was his own. It was at once sad and solemn ; 
he was the first of our modems to take seriously to heart, 
and consciously to write about, the suffering, temptations, 
difficulties, and degradation of the poor, urban and rural, as 
he knew them. This he did in no vague or reflective 
fashion, but in narratives drawn from concrete experience. 
The population of the Eastern Counties among whom he 
was bred, half agricultural and half seafaring, perhaps also 
in an especial degree the victims of material poverty and 
spiritual neglect, were eminently likely to awaken his 
sympathy and rouse his sense of wrong ; while his oppor- 
tunities of knowledge as he went among them, first as 
doctor and afterwards as clergyman, accentuated the 
influence of their condition upon his heart and brain. The 
outcome was such a string of poems as ^ The Village,* ^ The 
* Parish Register,* and ‘ The Borough.* These may not have 
added much to the graces of English poetry, any more than 
the pictures of Teniers did to the sDsthetic beauty of painting. 
But they have directness of incident, firmness of touchy and 
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distinctness of portraiture. In fact Crabbe was a serious, 
purposeful Teniers in verse ; and so has perpetuated for us 
some of the many contemporary phases of poverty for 
which the generation among whom they were manifested 
will be held unwontedly responsible at the bar of history. 
His intent was somewhat akin to that of Wilkie in painting, 
and still more to that yearning towards the delineation of 
her own class and neighbourhood which so soon afterwards 
produced the novels of Miss Austen. But no poems like 
his have since been attempted, and their predecessors, ‘ The 
‘ Deserted Village ’ and Gray’s ‘ Elegy,’ were both so far 
removed from them that we may fairly say of them that 
there is nothing ‘ quid prius dicamus, nec viget quicquam 
‘ simile ant secundum.’ Crabbe’s powers were undoubtedly 
great enough to make his literary work permanently valuable 
as a picture of manners and a record of sentiment, although 
perhaps they were not great enough to place him very high 
among the poetic expositors of man’s nature to man. 

The contribution of Coleridge to the permanent literature 
of England is in very poor proportion to his genius. He must 
be classed among the first poets of the second order, that is 
to say of the order which comes next after the four Giants 
of Epic, Shakespeare and the three great Athenians ; and 
yet he will be remembered by less of his work than will any 
undeniable master. It is indeed deplorable that the soul 
from which could emanate ‘ Christabel,’ ‘ Kubla Khan,’ 
* The Ancient Mariner,’ and the two great adaptations of 
Schiller, should have shed so niggard a lustre upon the 
world. But so it is, and Coleridge can only be mourned as 
a shattered, half-redeemed prodigal, whose very creations 
cry out against him, and who for his wandering and self- 
waste must ever demand pardon of his kind. 

Sir Walter Scott is an illustrious example of a man 
endowed with the highest genius who, having tried both, 
came to the conclusion that his natural vehicle of expression 
was prose, not verse. It would be incorrect to say that he 
never wrote a poem after the production of ‘ Waverley,’ but 
his occasional relapses do not interfere with the fact of his 
resolve. And after all, as might be expected, it was wise. 
The world would not be so very much the poorer if 
‘Marmion,’ ^The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ and ‘Eokeby ’ 
were to perish, but it will remain infinitely richer so long as 
‘Old Mortality,’ ‘The Antiquary,’ ‘The Monastery,’ ‘The 
‘ Legend .of Montrose,’ ‘ Quentin Durward,’ and a score at 
least of the other novels survive. Considering the swing 
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and rapidity of the verse in his longer poems, it sounds 
strange to say that he perpetually fails to produce music in 
his shorter lyrics, but it is stranger still that nobody seems 
to have noticed the extreme clumsiness of many a line in 
some of the best known of them. To take one only, though 
dozens might be collected : can anything be worse than 

^ Hail to the Chief who in triumph advances ’ ? 

But, thank Heaven, the fame of Sir Walter has been 
otherwise won. Might it not be true to suggest that one 
reason why his poetry remained below his natural level was 
that he is one of the very few men who have risen to the 
height of literary greatness without fully belonging to, or 
being in keen sympathy with, their epoch ? Far otherwise 
was it with the two poets whose names stand next on the 
roll. Byron and Shelley were set on fire by the French 
Bevolution. It illumes ‘ Manfred,^ ‘ Childe Harold,’ and 
* Cain,’ * Prometheus Unbound ’ and ‘ The Revolt of Islam,’ 
and is the cause of many another less valuable effort of the 
two masters, especially of each in his more palpably satirical 
mood. It is questionable whether either Byron or Shelley 
has had, or ever will have, accurate justice done ^o him. 
The lightning of their genius was too highly tinted by the 
more unpopular and less abiding colours of a.n epoch whose 
effervescence was checked by a reaction which wreaked 
vengeance upon all the most openly avowed products of the 
period against which it set itself to war. It was the cant 
of the * twenties ’ and * thirties ’ to dismiss Byron as false 
and sensual, and Shelley as a dangerous atheist. To the 
half-blind preachers of this unwarranted rejection the lordly 
self-presentment of such a nature as Byron’s, its alternate 
flash and gloom, its masterly grasp of Nature in her most 
stupendous moods, the rhetoric which could roll audible 
thunder among the summits of Alps, fling sunbeams 
adown their valleys, sparkle over their falls and torrents, 
and sweep along their clouds, were all as naught. They 
could see nothing but what their littleness left them free 
to ridicule or dislike, loathe or dread ; and their position is 
all the more provoking because they were right in their 
judgement of what they could see. Among things that 
irritate, it is as prominent as it is true that the lower nature 
which looks at the higher from below is apt only to catch 
sight of its baser parts and qualities; but it does catch 
those. The names of Byron and Shelley have been more 
commonly associated than those of any two other poets. 
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The reasons for this are obvious. They were both of them, 
to l^egin with, of gentle birth, and — we say it with deference 
to those who might think otherwise — ^their poetry was 
largely influenced by their rank, though in varying extent 
and fashion. They were both, too, what one of them called 
* exiles of the heart ’ as well as of the home. The conjunc- 
tion of these two accidents added recklessness to Byron, 
intensity to Shelley. It wrung ^ Alastor ’ and * Prometheus ’ 
from the one, ‘Manfred’ and ‘Don Juan ’ from the other. 
These were indeed widely sundered products, but it must be 
remembered that Shelley also wrote ‘ Swellfoot the Tyrant,’ 
just as Byron wrote ‘ The Vision of Judgement,’ and that if 
Shelley gave us his delicate Laments and Eomances we are 
all much the richer for ‘The Dream.’ Social isolation was 
in both of them the cause of a common defect, in which, 
however, we once more see the difference of their tempera- 
ment conspicuously working. Each of them in his own way 
from lack or contempt of criticism fails in style. In Byron 
this is most apparent in the want of what is called ‘ finish,’ 
and in the vain facility with which he allowed his ‘ rubbish ’ 
to go forth to the world. It is impossible to charge such a 
worker as he was with commonplace idleness, and so it seems 
better to lay to his account a moral lethargy which made 
him careless of his true fame. He never seemed to treat 
his creative faculty, or what came of it, as a reserved 
chamber of his nature to be kept swept and garnished, what- 
ever came of the rest. He wrote indeed : 

‘ I hope to be remembered in my line 
With luy land’s language,’ 

but the desire was not fervent enough to carry him beyond 
the poorer result inevitable to his native powers. If only 
the conscientious labour of a Tennyson had been possible to 
him, what a manifestation he would have made ! 

The social isolation of Shelley was even more complete 
than that of Byron, Byron was at least in correspondence 
with Rogers, Moore, Broughton, John Murray, and a host 
of others from whom he had to endure valuable protest and 
counsel which were not altogether without fruit. But 
Shelley had no one to criticise or advise him. His circle 
was small, and it only lifted hands of adoration. His main 
defect was exuberance, and he had no one to apply or even 
to recommend the pruning-knife. How infinitely the ‘ Pro- 
metheus ’ would have gained if somebody could have per- 
suaded him to reduce it by at least one-fourth of its mere 
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bulk. There is too much of everything after the first act, 
which, however, is faultless; too much Zeus, too much 
Demogorgon, too many pine trees singing interminably ‘ old 
^ songs with new gladness/ too many ‘ voices of spirits o’er 

* land and o’er sea.’ There are even too many of the lyrics 
in the fourth act, divine as arc some of them ; and there is 
far too much of an ill-defined, half-imagined millennium, 
which might be rest to an over-fatigued Titan, but which 
only takes casual account of anybody else. But may we be 
forgiven for seeming to complain that these two great 
human bestowals were not better than they were. 

Near to them in the ^ Gastello,’ but somewhat apart, like 
‘ the lonely Saladin,’ there sits a quieter figure. He left the 
world so soon, and with so little done, though some of that 
little be of the highest, that the world can hardly estimate 
him. It may mourn him, but it cannot judge him. The 
promise of his ‘ Eiidymion ’ gleams through its faulty shape, 
and survives its frequent clumsiness of epithet and its 
crude versification. If it contained nothing else of value 
than that splendid symphony in words of which the first 
theme begins : 

* Oh, sorrow, why dost borrow,* 

and after two other magnificent measures comes back at 
last to the melody with which it started, the poem itself 
would be stamped with immortality. Half a dozen of 
the ‘ Sonnets,’ ‘ Lamia,’ the lines to ‘ Autumn,’ ‘ La Belle 
‘ Dame Sans Merci,’ and beyond all these the ‘ Ode to a 

* Nightingale,’ and ‘ Lines on a Grecian Urn,’ are credentials 
enough for a youth who died at twenty-six. But, as we 
have already said, you cannot place Keats, because you 
cannot tell what would have become of him. 

It would be gross ingratitude to one of the caterers for 
the delight of his boyhood if a survivor of the last generation 
were to forget to mention with affectionate remembrance the 
name of Thomas Moore. If a schoolboy were to try to 
picture the sort of regard which the thought of him calls up 
in bis elders, it would resemble that which he himself might 
feel for a family friend who was wont to confer upon him 
occasional sovereigns. Dear, chubby, little old Anacreon ! 
He could sing to us of love and wine without doing us any 
harm. How we felt for him when he sang 

* The days are gone when Beauty bright 

My heart-strings wove.* 

The more, perhaps, because we could not quite realise the 
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opetation. And how glad we were to hear — our own locks 
being still brown and our cheeks ruddy — that it was possible 
for him and his olden contemporaries, although 
* The snowfall of Time might be stealing ’ 
over their brows, 

* Like Alps in the sunset, when lighted by wine 
To wear the gay tinge of Youth’s roses again.’ 

And how thoroughly we agreed with him, having some 
grumpy mathematical master or fruit- withholding gardener 
in our mind’s eye, when he broke out — 

‘ Only think what a world we should have of it here, 

If the haters of peace, of affection and glee, 

Were to fly off to Saturn’s comfortless sphere, 

Leaving Earth to such spirits as you, Boys, and me.’ 

It is true that he wrote ^ Love,’ not ‘ Boys,’ but we used to 
take the liberty of making an undoubted emendation in our 
own favour. Then did not he teach us ‘ The Minstrel Boy ’ ? 
How real as well as noble we thought the lad, and how our 
breasts swelled with sacred pity when we heard that 

^ The Minstrel fell I — but the foeman’s chain 
Could not bring his proud soul under ; 

The harp he loved ne’er spoke again 
For he tore its cords asunder.’ 

We endorsed that last act of the poor little hero, without 
pausing to think — seeing what is the toughness of catgut — 
how very trying a feat it must have been for his relaxing 
fingers. Then, when we had grown somewhat older, when 
sentiment, with its gratuitous but very real sadnesses, had 
begun to work in us, how grateful we were for such lines as 

‘ No, not more welcome the fairy numbers 
Of music fall on the sleeper’s ear. 

When, half awaking from fearful slumbers, 

He dreams the full quire of heaven is near, 

Than came that voice when all forsaken 
This heart long had sleeping lain, 

Nor deemed its cold pulse,’ &c., &c. 

By the time that such tender catastrophes had lost some- 
thing of their original poignancy, had not Lalla Bookh 
already grown dear to us? Did we not rejoice over the 
hoodwinking of Fadladeen? And were we not — wicked 
young puppies — uncertain whether we were glad or sorry 
that the seductive king’s messenger, the mysterious and 
handsome singer of romantic stories^ who beguiled the long 
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joTirney as he rode beside the litter of his master’s bride^ 
should turn out to be her betrothed himself, so that there 
was nothing like naughtiness or irregularity in the loves of 
Feramorz and Lalla Bookh after all P And how our hearts 
had ached over ‘The Fire-Worshippers,’ and the sweet 
lament for Hinda at the close of that poem. Poor Tom 
Moore, what Fame will end by doing with you we do not 
care to enquire ; we trust that you may even now be sipping 
your nectar and water, cooled to a consolatory point, in the 
company of Anacreon and a pleasant group of the Antholo- 
gists. It may be that no future generation of old fellows 
will be grateful to you, or recall, when they think of you, 
the merriment and little heart-aches of their youth. We 
suppose that our grandchildren will have merriment and 
heart-aches, but will they have a Tom Moore also? We, at 
all events, not foreseeing either their temperament or their 
destiny, will return thanks for having had you. As for your 
politics, or your satire, we knew very little about them, and 
cared less ; they may possibly have amused our elders. 

The Reactionaries were assisted in the tilt which they 
ran against Byron and Shelley by the contrast of the decent 
life and calm genius of Wordsworth, seated remote and 
contemplative among the hills and vales of the Lake country. 
There he was, in honest communion with Nature, and, save 
for an occasional outburst of judicial indignation, breathing 
nothing but resignation and content, while the others were 
storming in vain fever and fury, and flaunting a somewhat 
ostentatious violation of what they affected to mistake and 
despise. The range of thought in Wordsworth, his rustic 
dignity, his power of seeing the true poetry in common 
things, his gentle unaffected mysticism, and his simple 
method of expressing it, are qualities so well and so long 
acknowledged in him that, except in an historic eketch, it 
would be too late to call attention to them. But even now 
it may be worth while to recur lo his love for the poor and 
his reverence for woman. His poor are not the shepherds 
and shepherdesses of earlier sentimentalists ; they are living, 
working, loving, thinking human creatures, with sins, 
virtues, and sufferings of their own, not to be pitied, 
blamed, or loved one whit more or less than their betters, 
and affording equal food for the contemplative poet or the 
humane philosopher. What we might call the ‘village’ 
stanzas of Gray’s ‘Elegy’ form a shorthand registration of ' 
a vast amount of Wordsworth’s poems ; and to the minds 
and tastes of many the multiplicity and elaboration of 
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concrete instances by the later poet grow wearisome in 
comparison with the brief and easy summary of the elder. 
Possibly so voluminous a writer as Wordsworth suffers 
from attempts to read too much of him at one time. There 
seems in him a reiteration of subject, in which minute 
shades of distinction merge into dreariness, and beget a 
monotony of treatment which has, perhaps, no minute 
shades to lose. His unchanging simplicity is apt to pall, 
like the bread diet of the poor of whom he loved to sing. 
But his worship of women is as supreme as it is simple. 
It would be unfair to it to say that it has been achieved by 
no one else, for it is clearly innate in the man ; it is not 
an achievement, it is an intuition. In the days of duelling 
it would have been unsafe to give a full and true expression 
of our opinion to his face of the man to whom the ‘ Lucy * 
poems did not appeal. 

Among the worthier workers of the second rank George 
Darley must not be forgotten. He was not great ; he had 
no mission ; and, unfortunately for him, he arose at a 
moment when men were for asking, with a new directness, 
of all who proposed themselves for fame, * What have you 
‘ come to teach ? ’ His impulse was secondary, his style 
derivative. He savoured, now of the Elizabethans, now of 
Milton, now of Shelley, and now of Keats. His method 
was inartistic. He had nothing of his own to say, but he 
remembered what others had said before him, and he piped 
away to their airs, sometimes almost as they would have 
done it themselves, and always prettily, because he was like 
them. He was an echo, faint, but not unfascinating. Of 
his two best known works, the Fairy drama ‘ Sylvia * and 
^ Nepenthe,’ we prefer the former. Parley’s merits may be 
said to be those of an anthologist on a large scale, and that 
is as far as one can go in recalling him. 

Another strange and half-formed genius who broke into a 
brief show of prominence along with Darley was Thomas 
Lovell Beddoes. He had more of strength and less of grace 
than Darley, but his light was, like that of his friend, 
planetary, and his work purposeless. Such fame as he had 
was equally fugitive, and the kindly attempt of his late 
editor to revive him has, as in Parley’s case, failed. Yet 
both in ‘ The Bride’s Tragedy ’ and in that so-called of * The 
‘ Fool ’ there is poetry, and in his fragments, especially in 
those of ‘ Death’s Jest Book,’ Beddoes scintillates at whiles 
with some thought or expression, some little half-gleam of 
self-revelation, which seems to hint at a mind that never 
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shone with its full power. It may be that real madness lay 
at the root of his imperfection, for his life was eccentric and 
unaccountable, and he died a suicide. 

As to the value of a certain contemporary of Darley and 
Beddoes, we could wish that we were more heartily in 
accord with critics to whose judgement we should be glad 
to subordinate our own. But we cannot affect an uufelt 
admiration, and we can only present the long drama of 
‘ Joseph and -his Brethren,* by Charles Wells, as a work 
which many persons highly competent to judge have as 
highly praised. It does not seem to us that the touching 
old tale has gained anything by its elaboration. In the 
reprint of 1876 it occupies some 252 pages of considerably 
more than twenty lines apiece on an average. Its first act 
alone is about as long as most of Shakespeare’s plays, and 
there are four of tliem. The composition consists of little 
else than a series of sermons preached upon texts supplied 
by the main incidents of the story. I1^3uben’s lecture to his 
brothers on their treatment of Joseph occupies some three 
hundred lines at least, and is only broken by ejaculatory 
sentences from one or other of his ten listeners. The 
disquisitions upon cruelty, mercy, pity, patience, auil)ition, 
and — as soon as Phraxanor, Poiiphar’s wife, and the only 
female character, comes on the scene — upon lust, love, 
honesty^ duty, and God’s providence, are surely 
unredeemed by originality. Phraxanor herself falls im- 
measurably below the Phmdra of Euripides, and adds 
nothing to the Phedre of Racine. Perhaps the truest apology 
for the poem is that the work was that of a very young man. 

Among the strong men of his generation who deliberately 
adopted verse, very few were more deliberate in their 
adoption or stronger in their use of it than Walter Savage 
Landor. He did not hesitate between prose and verse, but 
he oscillated between them as a man may between a town 
and a country house. With now a play, now some 
‘ Imaginary Conversations,* now an epic, he turned back- 
wards and forwards from one to another with a lordly 
alternation too magnificent to be called caprice. His 
power in both directions no man may call in question, but 
there is an indescribahle difference between poetic genius 
and such power. As a boy, he was a precocious scholar, 
and, when he could be persuaded to try, he produced Latin 
and Greek verses, original and in translation, which were 
the bewilderment, and more than once provoked the envy, 
of his teachers. But his waywardness and wilfulness were 
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as transcendent as his aptitudes, and he was as a lazy 
ti.fdinii.1 that will not put forth its strength. Later on, 
with like irregularity, he chose his own ^ models, and 
invented his own methods. Though he studied Dante, he 
undervalued him on the score of his medievalism. He 
idolised Milton, whose mightiness in music appealed to him ; 
probably from analogy he would have loved Handel as a 
musical composer. As a poet we may admire his elevation 
of style and his intellectual pride, which, scorning small 
subjects, held itself aloof from playfulness in metre, 
tricksiness in fancy, triviality in sentiment. We may 
acknowledge that he never dandled a commonplace, and 
that he avoided poetical doll-dressing, with all the thousand 
and one prettinesses in which too many, who ought to have 
known better, have either courted popularity among half- 
cultivated coteries, or stooped to solicit the applause of the 
mob. But it would be difiBcult to own that he ever moves 
ns ; we leave him as calm and unexcited as he is himself. 
Even his landscape is not vivid ; he has not fed his reverence 
with it like Wordsworth, mastered it like Milton, or assimi- 
lated it as Byron did that of Spain, of the Alps, and, above 
all, of Italy. He cannot bid Nature sing, as Shelley 
did, ode upon ode of her own making. In short, he is not 
an evangelist. He had not that kind of self out of which, 
after all. Gospels are made. And so he remains, colossal, 
impressive, like a ruin whose purpose is unknown, and from 
which we turn not without wonderment, but unstirred by 
reverence, sympathy, or affection. Half a dozen of Shake- 
speare’s sonnets, Byron’s ‘ Isles of Greece,’ Shelley’s ‘ Sky- 
‘ lark,’ and the ‘ Ode to a Nightingale ’ of Keats are, any 
one of them, worth a wilderness of ‘ Gebirs ’ or ‘ Hellenics,’ 
fine as these may be. We may admit Landor’s stateliness 
of diction, though this is not so much native as derived. 
We may acknowledge his power of creating weird situations, 
but what is there either in his subjects or his treatment of 
them that satisfies or seduces us ? Does he feel, or make 
us feel, what he writes? Grievously as we may revolt 
from much that we find in Byron or Shelley, at least we feel 
that they felt, and thence comes the touch of Nature that 
makes us akin to them. Not so with Landor. 

Perhaps the lowest depths beneath style were plumbed by 
Wordsworth, just as its high-water mark was habitually 
paced by his immediate successor in the primacy of English 
poetry. We reserve the expression ‘ gfrand style ’ to express 
the majesty of verse, say, in Milton and Virgil, but that is a 
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matteir apart. We employ the term 'style’ for a more 
general purpose. It conveys the idea of masterly elevation 
of manner, of an inevitable form of phrase, of cbasteness in 
rhythm, of caution in expression, and of a general finish 
and polish in work. Now, in all these, especially when his 
volume, his range of subject^ and his multiplicity of metre 
are considered, we hold Tennyson to have been supreme. 
As he ranges below the majesty of Milton, so he cannot be 
said to have caught and reproduced the inmost melodies of 
verse like Shelley, while the rhetoric of Byron he may 
consciously have shunned. But style, as representing the 
conscientious handicraft of a master determined to send 
forth nothing slipshod, common, or unclean, he certainly 
had and used as no Englishman has ever had or used it. 
He represents in this respect a staglike bound of our poetry 
out of the wilds of the rough and the unkempt into a smooth, 
well-shaven lawn of gardenlike order. It was natural that 
such a method should be allied to a receptive rather than 
to a creative mind. Imagination he had, and fancy in 
abundance, and he relied upon the latter more, perhaps, 
than on the former. His constructive faculty was not 
large. The consequence of this last limitation, sc^long as 
he remained conscious of it, was his love for short pieces. 
None of his poems up to and inclusive of those published 
in 1842 is 500 lines long. 'In Memoriam ’ is but a 
wondrous collection of pearls strung together. Very few of 
its odes are absolutely essential to one another. They 
follow in fair sequence, though rather like separate stones 
in an ungraduated necklace ; but it requires some ingenuity 
to plead a general design. So it is with the ' Idylls of the 
' King ’ ; the connexion between these is confined to the re- 
appearance, ever and anon, of the same personages. In short, 
Tennyson was a carver of cameos, whichhesetina blankmatrix. 
But, then, what gems these cameos are ! The two exceptions, 
outside the dramas, are ‘ The Princess ’ and ' Maud.’ ' The 
' Princess ’ especially stands apart. Its story is consecutive, 
directly told, and is constructed without flaw, but it is 
slight. Still, as a production, especially taking size into 
consideration, we are inclined to put it as high as anything 
he ever did. Perhaps its excellence is partly owed to an 
element of jocularity, to the fact that it was originally 
started for fun ; this feeling, working unconsciously in its 
author all through it, may have given him a sense of ease 
, and freedom. Certainly he does touch the serious subjects 
'involved in it with a surer hand than elsewhere. Absolute 
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seriousness of approach towards the highest is apt to work 
hesitancy and a want of precision, sometimes even of 
courage and candour. There are few minds in the whole 
history of literatur^^ that have been equal to this test. A 
little ripple of laughter, however restrained, evades the 
diflScultj, and leaves success complete. Of ‘Maud,’ in spite 
of its many beauties, we had rather not say much. It has 
been called its author’s masterpiece. After much reflection, 
we take leave to doubt this. Its subject is needlessly dis- 
agreeable. Its hero provokes no sympathy ; its heroine is 
a phantom, a statue for Pygmalion to write verses to. The 
brother and the lordling are unfair caricatures. It is 
immortalised by some exquisite fragments, such as the 
garden song, the apostrophe to the Svvainstou cedar, many 
lines of the song that begins ‘Oh, that ’twere possible 
‘ After long grief and pain,’ and the nautilus. But it 
is defaced by metres here and there that are positively ugly, 
and by satire that is unexciting because too often un- 
deserved. Of Tennyson perhaps the last word to say is 
this : Outside and below the group of the very grandest, he 
is the most perfect and companionable of poets, and will be 
remembered by an unusual quantity of his work. He will 
stand for ever in the history of English literature as the 
champion who refound and rescued the lost Lady of 
Style. His aim was always lofty ; he never wrote a line, 
much less conceived a poem, that should express himself at 
the expense of his readers. He never laughed, at or with 
society, the laugh which corrupts while it affects to censure. 
It was not in him to gloze over the commonplaces of lust, 
or to elaborate the portraiture of great crimes with a half- 
concealed admiration ; he could never have written his own 
apology, or excused his readers’ fascination as did the 
author of ‘ Monsieur do Camors ’ when he bade farewell 
to his adulterous traitor and suicide with the words, 
‘ Sans doute un grand coupable, mais qui pourtant 
‘ fut un homme.’ No ‘ Cencis,’ no ‘ Beppos,’ no ‘ Don 
‘ Juans ’ for him ; though perhaps he did spend too much 
time over the episode of Launcelot and Guinevere, and 
though his fame would not have suffered if he had abstained 
from the somewhat namby-pamby love-making of Rosamund 
and Henry. Let us forget these blemishes of substance, 
with here and there a false experiment in form ; they are 
but a few specks in the crop of rich fruit which the garden 
of his soul has borne for the world; let us turn them 
lovingly to the bottom of the basket. The poetry of the 
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nineteenth century culminated in him, and, fitly, in the very 
noontide of its own course. He may be said, in his own 
words, 

' To sit a star upon the sparkling spire,’ 

and there is none to dispute his throne with him. 

Side by side and almost year for year with the great 
laureate there was working a man whose genius was at once 
the contrast and a complement of his own. Browning’s 
method was not so much a negative lack of style as a positive 
rejection of it. His magnificent imagination, his intellectual 
force, his instinct for a fine subject, his love for and mastery 
over landscape, his penetration into the devious passages 
and closed chambers of human nature, are all undoubted ; 
but so are his wilfulness, his roughness, his unliterary 
avoidance of simplicity, his love of leaving his reader, and 
perhaps sometimes himself, lost in half-lights of intention, 
and half-thridded mazes of unexpounded philosophy. His 
burliness and muscularity found acceptance with many 
persons not too capable of appreciating his highest qualities, 
but who fancied that they had found in him satisfaction 
for a lack of virility which they had imputed to Tennyson 
simply because he was delicate and clear. Man)^ such 
mistook his obscurity itself for profundity, thinking that 
what they could not plumb must needs be deep. A host 
of the admirers of ‘ Sordello ’ irresistibly recall that old 
Northumbrian story of the night-wanderer who stumbled into 
one of the hundreds of disused shafts in the mining district, 
but, managing to catch hold of the bank as he fell, maintained 
himself with foot and hand, shouting the while for help. He 
is said to have been dragged out shaking and chattering in 
his agony ; and it was found that, had he but known it, his 
toes were only a few inches from the bottom. But Browning 
must not be undervalued because silly folk have raved about 
him. He will pass his immortality in the company of his 
great rival and contemporary ; propped, it may be, upon a 
somewhat lower bed of amaranth or moly, though very close 
at hand. Because nonsense has been talked about * Para- 
‘ celsus ’ we need not forget ‘ Straffprd,’ * Pippa Passes,’ 
* Saul,’ ^ Babbi ben Ezra,’ ‘ How they brought the good news 
^ from Ghent to Aix,’ and, above and beyond all else of his, 
large or small, the matchless and priceless * Bing and the 
‘ Book.’ But great as he was he cannot be wholly forgiven, 
even by the most grateful of us, for the perversity which 
elected to scorn the use of good handicraft in the shaping of 
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fine thought. Whoever the jeweller may be, he has no right 
to set diamonds in mud. 

At Browning’s own side for many years sat and wrote his 
gifted but artistically deficient wife. The long romance of 
Sieir joint lives, and the unquestioning worship of her 
husband, threw for a while an undue lustre upon the work of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. The chastisement inflicted 
upon a still living critic, who at the time of her death 
•indulged himself with a flippant remark in violation of good 
taste and feeling, but which is not now more worthy of 
repetition than it was originally of punishment, is still 
remembered by the readers of ^ Pacchiarotto.’ The voice of 
the militant husband is silent now, but we may express the 
verdict of a later generation without irreverence or cowardice 
on the one hand, or the risk of undeserved affront on the 
other. A love of paradox in the reading public contributed 
to the undue esteem in which, at one time, the productions 
of the poetess were held. It pleased people to say that the 
grey mare was the better horse. Wc remember these very 
words in the pages of an eminent Review. But though it 
was ludicrous to look upon Mrs. Browning as the rival or 
superior of her greater husband, her claims to consideration 
are beyond cavil. She had feeling, romance, wit, picturesque- 
ness, thoughtfulness occasionally rising into wisdom, and 
landscape ; but none of these qualities was hers in a 
superlative degree. ^ Aurora Leigh ’ exhibits her range and 
her limitations. It is a novel in verse, yet its story is 
undigested and improbable, and its incidents are so overlaid 
with that intellectual gossip to which both she and her 
husband were regrettably prone, that it is next to impossible 
to pick them out as one goes along. They are jerked in as 
though she were on the point of forgetting them, and as if 
they were things only worth mentioning, as it were, by the 
way. The narrative portion of the poem does not occupy 
ten per cent, of its dimensions. The rest is made up of 
reflections, sometimes excellent, but in the main tedious and 
trite. The plot is rather like a story by George Eliot, but a 
story whose every merit the novelist would have transcended, 
and from the absurdities and crudities of which she would 
have steered clear. The worst poetic defect of ^ Aurora Leigh * 
is its abominable versification. From its long stretch of 
some eleven thousand Hues one might bring forward a 
hundred examples. In fact, her artistic taste was Mrs. 
Browning’s weakest point. Her lyric metres are often as 
&ulty as her blank verse. They jingle themselves at times 
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into something very like vulgarity. Their music is that of 
the guitar or the harp at their best ; at their worst it is 
that of the banjo. Tet she must have read the best models. 
Shelley and, later on, Tennyson were at her command ; but 
she must have turned from them without true study. 
Perhaps she loved to imitate her husband’s perversities. 
Perhaps he encouraged her — he would certainly not correct 
her — and she still remained under the expiring lyric tasteless- 
ness of the generation that preceded her. Still, with all her 
shortcomings in art she was a grand manifestation of a 
woman who revered womanhood, and who conceived that her 
mission was to hold up the best in it at once as a standard 
for her own sex, and as a plea and protest to ours. So let 
us forgive much that is weak, much that is rough, much 
that is even tawdry if looked at from the artistic side alone. 
She was voluminous beyond measure, and, like some of her 
betters in the craft, would probably have written much 
better if she had written far less. One would have been 
glad to rub out some twenty thousand of her lines, and then 
to set her to work to polish and chasten the rest. 

With Browning and Mrs. Browning we take leave of the 
two last great sinners against style. Tennjson, ‘Patmore, 
Arnold, and Swinburne have all been thoroughly conscien- 
tious in form, phrase, and general workmanship. Arnold 
may have been dry and without a large stock of melodies ; 
Patmore ovor-frug*al and over-chastened ; the trill of Swin- 
burne exuberant, repetitive, over-prolonged. But with 
all of them their strings are ever in tune, and they never 
touch their instrument with a slack or slovenly hand. As 
to Arnold, we have heard it said by many folk that to them 
his work was altogether satisfying; but the remark has 
generally been made by those who have had an undoubted 
cross of the prig in them. There is a staid manliness of 
thought, a carefully pruned nicety of expression everywhere. 
In ^ Thyrsis ’ and ‘ The Scholar Gipsy ’ there is a note struck 
of honest love and genuine regret. But the magical power 
of grief- begetting grief, the poignancy which stabs while the 
verse enchants, the haunting lights and shadows of a 
suggested passion which hold the memory enslaved, are not 
there. One can set down anything of Arnold’s with a 
‘ This is uncommonly good,’ and that is fatal. It may be 
urged that something of this sort is true even of Milton’s 
‘ Lycidas.’ If so, it springs of a common artificiality. But 
then ^ Lycidas ’ is ablaze with lines that have an immortality 
and perfection of their own, apart from the amber in which 
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they are embedded. There is nothing of that sort in 
' Thyrsis * or ‘ The Scholar Gipsy/ and they are Arnold at 
his best. 

Of Clough much has been written because more has been 
felt. To a large group of friends who mourned liis com- 
paratively early death his poems were made sacred by 
memory. They loved his work as they had loved him. But 
to us, who come to a view of him when the mists of regret 
have floated away, a colder and soberer judgement appears 
the truer. He was a dweller upon the borderland of genius, 
and intellectually was picturesque, but unkempt, like the 
landscape of the moor edges. Earnest and humorous, and, 
if unpolished, altogether manly and genuine, his figure sug- 
gests that of a respectable Salvator Bosa, or, to take a 
modem parallel from prose Action, of a Warrington who 
wrote verse. He was inexpert alike in form and diction. 
He had no more mastered his vehicle than he had tamed his 
intellect. He held neither of them in hand. His difficulties 
in art were exactly mated to the perplexities of a soul in flux. 
But he belongs to the ' living minds ’ of the century, and he 
exemplifies its variety, even if he has not contributed much 
to its achievement. 

Of such writers as Aubrey de Vere and Sir Henry Taylor 
it would be impossible for any lover of good literature to 
speak without respect. Sir Henry Taylor’s noble poem 
‘ Philip van Artevelde ’ in its day almost took the world by 
storm; but neither that play nor ^ Edwin the Fair’ has 
retained its hold upon the reading public. As with De 
Vere’s ‘ Alexander the Great’ and ‘ St. Thomas of Canter- 
‘ bury ’ the poet failed in the instinct to make choice of 
topics which seize. We do not, however, place these works 
upon the same plane ; each of Sir Henry Taylor’s rising to 
a height not attained, and possessing an attractiveness not 
shared, by either of the other two. The Irish chronicles 
which Mr. de Vere so laboriously put into verse are but 
dreary reading, and he further fails to make interesting the 
Medieval Records or the Legends of Saxon Saints. This, 
perhaps, may be owing to the Roman Catholicism which can 
provoke at best only sectarian sympathy. The workmanship, 
however, is always good, and is always that of a cultivated 
gentleman. Some of his smaller pieces and sonnets are i 
gems which for years to come will brighten the pages of 
mmj an anthology. 

The excursions of Charles Kingsley into verse were so in- 
frequent, and the total result of them so small, that, but for 
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his excellent quality, we should hardly treat him as a 
claimant for poetic honours. The ^ Saint’s Tragedy ’ we 
may put aside ; it is half prose, and even when in verse it 
seems to lay no stress on its own assumption of the clothes 
of Poetry. ^Andromeda’ is constrained and stunted, as 
every subject must be which, classic in origin, suffers doubly 
from being treated in a classic metre. Modem readers 
fight shy of Greek subjects, and there they are wrong 5 still 
less will they attack Greek metres, but there they are right. 
Kingsley strikes a tenderer and more alluring note in his 
ballads. ‘ The Sands of Dee,’ ‘ The Three Fishers,’ ^ The 
‘ Starlings,’ ‘ Airly Beacon,’ the two poignant stanzas of ‘ A 
‘ Lament,’ and * Earl Haldane’s Daughter,’ which in the 
volume of the collected poems is only called ‘ A Song,’ are 
each and all delightful. He is careless in rhyme and metre, 
but his is not a vulgar carelessness. Wise people, who 
value true pathos, and welcome the reappearance, even en 
deshabille^ of the good old ballad forms, will take the best of 
Charles Kingsley’s little poems to their hearts, and keep 
them there. 

Macaulay is another commanding figure to whom poetry 
was merely *parergon’ — to Anglicise a convenieiifc Greek 
word — but whose sparse produce, like the widow’s famous 
cruse, will last a long time. His ‘ Lays of Ancient Borne * 
are undeniable. We have been told that we may call them 
what we please, so long as we do not call them poetry. 
But what are they, then 9 They are written in admirable 
verse, and verse which is in itself a perfectly fresh mood of 
ballad metre ; and they are hardly the worse for a smooth- 
ness which does not destroy their swing or their virility. 
Boman spirit and the religion of old Borne, set in true 
Italian scenery, pervade them ; and pathos, though kept in 
hand almost throughout, is occasionally let loose in them ; 
while the whole group is made to subserve modem feeling 
and purpose. These qualities have made them popular, and 
if they do not also together make up poetry, it is not easy 
to say what does. Still, Macaulay cannot be called a poet 
in the broader sense, for he was but a brief sojourner, a 
tourist in the realms of song ; his native soil and natural 
habitat was prose. 

Very much apart from his fellows, and that owing to a 
mental loneliness which was to him half a creed, worked 
Coventry Patmore. A speculator almost fantastic upon 
spiritual things ; a mystic theorist upon life and conduct ; 
proud and soaring, with a touch of the saint in him, and a 
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snap of the eagle, too ; manly in talk, and at times almost 
tyrannous in attitude; such he was, and such he would 
have claimed to be. His poetry was gentle and refined to a 
fault, and it spent itself so largely upon the delineation of 
over-delicate shades of feeling, and within so circumscribed 
a range of scenery and incident, that it was voted tasteless 
by the multitude. But he was a poet of a high order. 
If constricted, he was from the first conscious of his limita- 
tions, and when he had exhausted the vein which he set 
himself to work, he ceased to produce altogether. Then the 
mental solitude in which he had long elected to live brought 
about in him something of that sterility which comes of 
isolation. ‘ The Angel in the House ’ is full of beauty ; so 
are * Amelia * and ‘ Tamerton Church Tower.* In the last 
two the influence of Coleridge is traceable, whom, when at 
his best and highest, and that unhappily was but seldom, 
Patmore was wont to extol. ^The Unknown Eros* lacks 
charm, because it is without that explicability which, after 
all, is essential to charm. But the character of Jane, 
Frederick Graham’s humble little wife, in the ‘ Angel in the 
‘ House,* forms one of the clearest and most pathetic studies 
in modern fiction, prose or verse. 

An episode in the literary firmament of the ‘ fifties * was 
the rising and setting of Alexander Smith. That a yoiing 
man should have written such a first book, and afterwards 
nothing half so good, was a bewilderment. Perhaps, how- 
ever, we do not allow a sufficient analogy between man*s 
mind and material phenomena. A morning dawns blazing 
with sunlight and the beauties that are born of it ; long ere 
noon there comes an eclipse of mist and gloom, and the day 
never recovers itself. So it is sometimes with genius; it 
dawns, flushes, and dies out in dulness. But was Alexander 
Smith’s vein genius after all ? A late re-reading of ‘ A Life 
‘Drama* begets doubt. Was there more than a great 
receptivencss ? Is not the whole thing a series of echoes 
crossing and recrossing one another, now of Eeats, now of 
Byron, and now of Tennyson? Was there more than an 
extreme facility of picking up and imitating methods of 
fancy, moods of feeling, turns of expression — in fact, the 
tricks of the poet’s trade ? Whatever it was, it was well 
done enough to deceive the very elect, not excepting the 
last Master left alive from whom the inspiration of imitation 
came. 

As we float down the stream let us not forget to turn our 
boat into the pleasant backwater whereby dwells the simple, 
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genuine, unambitious, and unobtrusive Barnes. Looal he 
was, even to the dialect which makes him difficult to many 
and impossible to more ; but to the few who overcome he is 
undeniably precious. After all, Theocritus was provincial 
in speech and subject, and Wordsworth eminently local; 
and Barnes had some of the qualities of both those masters. 
Like them, he saw the poetry in rural poverty, and was not 
above being the evangelist of rural life, manners, humour, 
and feeling. He saw with, felt with, jested with, wept with 
the rustics of Dorsetshire, just as did Theocritus with the 
peasants of Sicily and Peloponnesus, and Wordsworth — 
except the jesting — ^with the ‘ statesmen ^ and farm- 
labourers of Cumberland and Westmoreland. He had not, 
indeed, the genius of the other two ; but, all the same, we 
take leave to doubt whether either of them ever wrote a 
better little poem than ‘ Woak Hill.’ 

We now come to two poets, William Morris and Rossetti, 
whom we class together because they both represent that 
yearning ^ reculer pour inieux sauter ’ which started the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood in painting, and such poems as 
their own in literature. As painters and poets both, they 
illustrate each phase of the movement. We should be 
unaffectedly sorry for the person who could tell us after 
trial that he did not enjoy ‘The Life and Death of Jason’ 
and ‘The Earthly Paradise,’ or the songs and ballads in 
Morris’s first volume. How ‘ The Tune of Seven Towers,’ 

‘ The Eve of Crecy,’ ‘ The Sailing of the Sword,’ and a 
dozen other sweet things hold one’s memory ! And what a 
promise — perhaps not quite fulfilled — was there in the frag- 
ment called ‘ Sir Peter Harpdon’s End.’ It may be said 
that all his poems, great and small, are but reproductions, 
even if they can be trusted to be that, of gone forms of life 
and feeling, and even of affectations that were superseded 
by a healthier renascence. It may be that there is too 
much of what we may dub Botticellism in the composition 
of Morris, as there was in that of many of those who felt 
and worked with him. We may blame him for never having 
extricated himself from his medievalism, for having ‘ recule ’ 
but never having ‘ saute.’ But what he has given us is very 
beautiful, and, for ourselves, we accept it with gratitude. 
We acknowledge the presence of the pearls, and we decline, 
because they may not be altogether fit for daily food, to 
wish that they had been barleycorns. To our thinking the 
wor^t charge against Morris is his pessimism, his hate and 
dread of the inevitable end, and the hopelessness with 
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which he persists in looking on life as the vestibule of 
death. 

If genius might be said to consist in doing what a man 
sets Mmself to do surpassingly well, as well perhaps as it 
could have been done, then Eossetti had genius of the first 
order. But if it be truer to say that genius consists in 
doing with supreme excellence things that are of enduring 
benefit to mankind, then Eossetti must be relegated to a 
lower level. We all remember how we were dazzled by 
‘ The Blessed Damozel,* ^ Sister Helen,* ‘ Troy Town,* and 
the Sonnets. Nor have we forgotten ‘ The White Ship,* 

* Eose Mary,* or ‘ The King’s Tragedy.* For ‘ The House 

* of Life,* in spite of its fine handicraft, and its delicate 
shades of thought and feeling, we have a slighter sense of 
gratitude. Throughout almost all of Eossetti*s work, how- 
ever, there runs one and the same unpleasant influence, the 
sense of moral and nervous decadence. We think that this 
must be confessed, though we are far from admitting the 
charge to the extent to which it is urged by an eminent 
foreign critic. Still the canker is there. It is a vice akin to 
the pernicious theory of Art for Art’s sake, which seems to 
us to be the begetter of things abominable in literature, 
sculpture, and painting alike. We may all enjoy Eo8setti*s 
work from * The Blessed Damozel * down to ‘ Jenny * — alas, 
we are but mortal and are prone to feast where we should 
not— but how many really wholesome dishes has he offered 
us besides * The King’s Tragedy * ? 

Each of the gifted women who wrote their novels under 
the names of George Eliot, and Currer, Ellis, and Acton 
Bell, yielded to the charm which compels so large a troop 
of sensitive natures. In ‘ Jubal * and ‘ The Spanish Gypsy * 
George Eliot made two serious attempts to justify a claim to 
the coveted name of poet. Of ‘Jubal* nothing need be 
written. As to ‘ The Spanish Gypsy * one may permit one- 
seU an expression of regret that instead of a story manacled 
in verse which is seldom more than tolerable, which never 
soars, and is too often pedestrian, the writer did not use her 
materials to give us, as she might have done, in her native 
fashion, a glorious novel in admirable prose. George Eliot, 
posing as a poet, provides a literary analogue to the 
Apterix among birds : she has everything but the wings, and 
cannot fly. As to the verse of the sisters Bronte, it was on 
its first appearance not unnaturally overvalued. None of us 
could forget the novels, and but few of us were not aware in 
some measure of the sadness and dreary romance of the 
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three lives. Sympathy often passes into admiration, and in 
many a loving heart the two are confused from the first. 
But after a careful re-perusal, it is impossible to see much 
more in the collection than might have been achieved by 
dozens of cleverish daughters of rural clergymen; and, 
strangely enough, Currer Bell’s pieces seem to be the least 
meritorious. 

Both Jean Ingelow and Miss Eossetti have done more 
interesting and distinctive work. The first named, 
especially, treats from time to time her delicately chosen 
and daintily handled subjects with a gentleness and 
womanly grace that go far to subdue the reader. For 
instance, overprolonged as it is, ‘ High Tide on the Coast of 
^ Lincolnshire ’ is a monument of pathos, and instinct with 
the dreary life of the people of the fens. 

If George Meredith were as victorious over us with his 
verse as he is with his prose, he would be the most 
triumphant ‘of our Conquerors.’ But as a poet he falls 
into one of two pits : he either loses his idiosyncrasy, and 
becoming clear he is tame, or else, beginning to speak in his 
own tongue, he is untamable. We bear with him in his 
prose because what his style partly veils is so 6$>lendid. 
His wit, his wisdom, his plastic power and his own joy in it, 
all gleam out on us through the interjected photosphere of 
his perversities. These wc forgive to him, and only greet 
an unusually tough paragraph or chapter with an affection- 
ate oath. But though we can bear that our prose should be 
somewhat over pur6e, we must have the turtle of our poetry 
clear; so we say to him, we hope not ungratefully, 

‘ Introduce us to more Egoists, let Richard Feverel undergo 
^ fresh ordeals, make Shagpat shave himself afresh, negotiate 
‘ for us another Marriage however Amazing, but let 
‘ Modern Love ” and “ The Joys of Earth ” alone.’ 

Probably few poets of any age, certainly none among our 
moderns, have started upon the path of fame with so fair a 
promise as that which was given by ‘ Atalanta in Calydon.’ 
Mr. Swinburne took us by storm. The youth who could 
present a famous but very difficult old myth with the fear- ‘ 
lessness and good faith which illumined his poem, and who 
was capable of writing the best passages in its choruses, to 
say nothing of a great deal of the blank verse, fully justified 
the acclamations which greeted him. If Mr. Swinburne has 
not developed quite commensurately, it is not because he 
was chilled, like Keats, by want of welcome. There was no 
frost in his May. Even toe wayward drift and over-frank- 
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ness in treatment of many pieces among his * Poems and 
* Ballads ’ were condoned far more handsomely than he 
should have hoped. If some of us felt a first fine shade of 
disappointment creep over us with ‘ Chastelard/ which 
deepened with ‘ Bothwell ’ and ‘ Mary Stuart/ it was not 
that what was done was not well done — for it was all 
wondrously well done — but it was that a writer so splendidly 
endowed should not have cared to treat something nobler, 
to do something still better worth his doing. Had not the 
world had already a little too much of the frivolity, intrigue, 
levity, moral squalor, cruelty, and crime of Mary Stuart and 
her Court? We grieved that one who might have been 
among the most picturesque of teachers, as the ^ Songs 
^ before Sunrise"’ testified, should tend towards subsidence 
into a raker of dead rose-leaves from the bowers of light 
ladies, a chronicler of their frailties, and of their sufferings 
at the hands of paramours whose deeds and natures were 
even more unsavoury than their own. Such feelings were 
not relieved by the appearance of ^Tristram and Iseult.^ 
It was now too clear that Mr. Swinburne had become by 
habitual preference a treater of such themes, and that the 
world must make up its mind to suffer by his choice. One 
exception we are bound to admit: ‘Marino Faliero’ is a 
great subject grandly handled. Since those days he has 
done little more than disport himself with his powers. He 
has tossed metre about as a Japanese juggler spins plates 
or keeps sham butterflies upon the wing. He has loved to 
elaborate an idea through a score of complicated stanzas 
very much as an over-ingenious musical composer tortures 
a theme through endless variations. And all these things 
he does with an exuberance and a faultless dexterity which 
bewilder and charm us for the moment, but upon which he 
must pardon us if we reflect with a genuine regret. He has 
suffered, like most great people, much from epithets. He 
has been called comet-like, erratic, meteoric; but these 
hardly supply a befitting image. He does not strike us as 
lawless, or out of the way, except in having been very 
brilliant. He is rather represented, to our thinking, by a 
star that floats suddenly into the astronomer’s ken, shows 
for a while as of the first magnitude, arousing a wild 
surmise, a hope, a prophecy, but slowly dies back to a 
moderate though still considerable splendour, and leaves 
the disappointed observer saddened as well as silent, like 
Keats’ sailors upon their peak in Darien. 

With Mr. Swinburne the roll of the masters is closed. 
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But there are many names, early and late, which deserve 
record. There is Bishop Heber, whose ‘ Bluebeard ^ is, with 
the exception of ‘ The Ingoldsby Legends,* the best comic 
poem ever written by a clergyman. There is Bailey, of 
whose death at a ripe age we have lately heard, and in 
whose * Pestus * and ^ The Age * the display of his own 
literary ambition is perhaps, after all, in spite of their 
momentary acceptance, the chief effect. Fitzgerald, the 
translator of Omar Khayyam’s ‘ EubiUyat,’ must not be for- 
gotten, though his original work may have passed out of 
remembrance. There is, too, the late T. E. Brown, the 
Manxman, a great scholar and tutor, whom a long genera- 
tion of Clifton schoolboys remember with affection and 
reverence, and whom a grateful group of readers still thank 
for his ^ Fo’c’s’le Yarns,’ ^ Manx Witch,’ and ^ The Doctor ’ ; 
genuine pictures, all, of the homely island life and scenery 
amid which he was born and nurtured. There is Sir Alfred 
Lyall, whose masculine ‘ Verses written in India ’ make us wish 
that there were more of them. There is Professor Courthope, 
whose * Paradise of Birds * might well have been followed by 
something simile aut secundum. Sir Lewis Morris has been 
a voluminous writer, and a careful and conscientious porker. 
He is, perhaps, the most fruitful and successful of the 
Tennysonians. His ‘ Epic of Hades,’ which introduced him, 
and his ‘ Gwen,’ a very charming poem, have won him a 
title to respectful mention among Victorian poets. Pro- 
minent among all such in gentle grace of idyllic work is 
Mr. Eobert Bridges. His shorter poems seem to us far his 
best. In spite of the superiority of his ‘ Eeturn of Ulysses ’ 
to another much-praised poem on the same subject, the 
verdict upon him must be that he falls back beaten from 
effort upon a large scale. But if anybody who does not yet 
know him should wish to try the flavour of his smaller 
fruits let him take the first taste of them in the delightful, 
but unnamed, poem which begins — 

‘ There is a hill beside the silver Thames.* 

We shall be surprised if he does not devour the basketful. 

Lord De Tabley’s half-dozen volumes are, unfortunately 
for the many, known only to the few. He had not those 
qualities which provoke general acceptance. One is tempted 
to associate him with Arnold, though it is not difficult to 
differentiate the two. De Tabley could not have written 
‘ Thyrsis,’ perhaps, nor ^ Empedocles on Etna,’ though 
neither subject would have been alien to his genius; but 
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Arnold, on the other hand, would have been incapable of 
^ Orestes,’ and still more certainly so of ^ Jael,’ that strangest 
and most original of monologues. Seldom has a sequel to a 
long-accepted myth been so completely justified. We feel 
that the lonely woman who in a momentary flush of resist-^ 
less patriotism dared to slay the sleeping Sisera, whom she 
had for pity entertained, must have repented of her deed ; 
and seldom has there been a nobler study of passion than 
De Tabley’s of the remorse with which he has dowered her. 
His volumes are full of fine things, and we could only wish, 
not so much for his fame’s sake, as for that of the general 
spread of enjoyment, that the number of those qualified to 
judge of them were larger than it is. 

Three men have been conspicuous during the nineteenth 
century as writers of ‘ sacred ’ poetry — Cardinal Newman, 
Father Faber, and Mr. Keble. There would be an obvious 
risk in an attempt to judge them by what is after all bound 
to be a secular standard. They are all eminently sectarian. 
Let those who prefer either of them to George Herbert do 
so. For ourselves, we are content with the elder poet. Their 
piety is their enticement, and Herbert’s has an element of 
universality which theirs lacks. Once we recollect catching 
in Mr. Keble the true lyric ring. It is in the opening stanzas 
of the lines written for one of the later Sundays after Trinity, 
and which begin — 

‘ Ked o’er the forest peers the setting sun.’ 

But even these are but a sweet echo, which would hardly 
have taken shape but for Gray’s ‘ Elegy.’ 

A word or two must be said for those whose mission has 
been to relax the strung bow for us, who have had no lesson 
to teach beyond the pleasant one that life need not be all 
labour, and who in teaching this have laughed with us out 
of working hours. James and Horace Smith were poets. 

* A Tale of Drury Lane,’ that epic of the Fire Hose, is as 
much a poem outside ‘ Marmion ’ as Pope’s ‘ Iliad ’ is one 
apart from that of Homer. Aytoun and Theodore Martin 
created a new Campeador in Don Fernando Gomersalez, 
and added a startling sequel to the deeds of St. George in 
the exploit of Mr. Philip Slingsby. Those who have 
simmered over the neatness and classic smartness of 
Calverley have owed a like and not inferior pleasure to 
Seaman, Graves, and Godley. And as we and our fathers 
enjoyed in company the extravaganzas of Planch^, so have we 
sat and laughed with our sons over the libretti of Gilbert 
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wedded to the music of Sullivan. In this, as in other matters, 
we of the nineteenth century have had much to be thankful 
for. 

Two or three stand out among the younger group of living 
poets whom we have deliberately forborne to estimate. Let 
‘us now name them — Mr. Watson, Mr. Phillips, and Mr. 
Kipling. Their genius is undoubted, and each will take the 
rank found due to him, as time developes his powers and 
accumulates his productions. That we do not attempt to 
appraise them comes not of failure to appreciate or reluct- 
ance to acknowledge. But we think that they more properly 
belong to the twentieth century, and we hope and believe 
that when the chronicler of the new epoch makes up his 
treasures their names will each have an honoured place upon 
the roll. 

And now, what is the sum of the matter ? Is it not that 
at the dawn of the last century, after a brief period of slight- 
ness and estrangement from high purpose. Poetry did rouse 
herself, shake her plumes, remember her mission, and set 
herself anew to the serious problems of life ; to this end 
touching the lips, and not in vain, of Crabbe, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Tennyson, and Browning ? Have 
not all these great men caught fire from their epoch, illumi- 
nating it in turn with the coruscations of their own uncom- 
municated genius ? And has there not been beside them a 
long and still brilliant company of lesser lights, grouped in 
easy gradation of achievement, from the high level of 
Swinburne, Arnold, and Patmore, down to that of some of 
those who are at work to-day? Mankind may hereafter 
shake their heads when they read some of the more un- 
measured of contemporary eulogies, but it will always be 
conceded to the nineteenth century that, while it was an 
age in which eternal questions and issues had become 
more complex and more difficult than they had been or 
seemed to be during its predecessors, it produced poets 
able and zealous to attack them, and who, while they 
laid bare their own doubts and self>conflicts, were still fit 
to register every pulse and stereotype every phase of the 
moral, social, and intellectual movement that surged around 
them. 
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Abt. VII. — 1. Lord Qrey's Letters on the Colonial Policy of 
Lord John Russell^ 1846-62. 2 vols. Bentley. 1853. 

2. The Memoirs of Sir John Macdonald. By Joseph Pope. 
London : Edward Arnold. 1894. 

8. The Commonwealth of Australia. By Professor W. Harbi* 
SON Moore. London : John Murray. 1902. 

4. Federal Government in Canada. By Sir John Bourinot. 
Johns Hopkins University Series. 

5. British Rule and Jurisdiction Beyond the Seas. By Sir 
Henry Jenkyns. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1902. 

6. A Short History of British Colonial Policy. By H. E. 
Egerton. London: Methuen. 1897. 

7. Parliamentary Government in the Colonies. By Alpheus 
Todd. Boston : Little & Brown. 1880. 

^HE Colonial Conference is at an end, and the premiers 
are returning to their own countries. The Govern- 
ment have decided that tbey will not publish a report of the 
discussions, and we shall, therefore, not possess any full 
record of debates which must have teemed with episodes 
to throw light on the internal relations of the British 
Empire. The reticence is discreet, but disappointing. For 
the resolutions passed by this Conference — if ever they 
should be published during our lives — will give us very 
little help in estimating the general tendencies of colonial 
feeling. Such resolutions express little more than pious 
■wishes. It would be very much more interesting to know 
what was the attitude of the colonial premiers towards the 
original proposals put forward by Mr. Chamberlain. The 
Colonial Secretary, it is generally believed, suggested certain 
schemes of combined Imperial defence. He presumed, we 
imagine, that it would be possible to build some durable struc- 
ture on the basis of the combined efiPort made by the Empire 
to close the South African war. But if so, it seems clear that 
his proposal met with little favour from the colonies. The 
modest resolution which is officially stated to have been 
passed in favour of increased colonial subventions to the Im- 
perial navy carries us, indeed, little beyond the point that we 
have reached already. Australia, as everyone knows, already 
contributes 126, 000?., and South Africa gives an ironclad. 
The very slight additions to these grants, rumoured to be 
about 200,000?., which have been sanctioned by the Con- 
ference are satisfactory, but do not open up any new policy. 
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They do not even keep up with the increase in our naval 
expenditure — amounting to about 10,000,000Z. a year — since 
1897. Australia, if rumours speak truly, has even put 
forward an important claim to independent naval control, 
which it appears that the Admiralty has refused to enter- 
tain. The one clear fact is that all the colonies shrink from 
further military expenditure and control. Instead of wishing 
to increase the control of the central power, both Canada 
and Australia have for long cherished the notion of absolute 
internal military Home Rule. Their record in the South 
African war has made them not less but more anxious to 
provide their own officers, and manage their own armies. 
They would certainly resent any suggestion of compulsory 
service, or of legal obligation to help the home country in 
case of need. 

The results of the Conference, therefore, deliver a severe 
blow to the hopes of those who have been dreaming of 
military and naval concentration as the first effect of the 
Boer war. The colonial premiers have, it is clear, taken a far 
shrewder view of the moral of that war than have some 
observers at home. They see that its moral is not concentra- 
tion, but elasticity — not compulsion, but free and voiiintary 
effort. The ^sentralised system of the British War Office failed 
to grapple with the situation, and it was the free and un- 
fettered efforts of volunteers at home and in the colonics 
that saved the Empire. That is not a story which points 
convincingly to the necessity for increased control. At any 
rate, the colonial premiers will have none of it, and it is 
now clear that the tendency both in Canada and in Australia 
will be towards military autonomy rather than military 
subordination. They do not regard their two years of 
voluntary effort as giving the old country any larger claim 
on their resources, and they would be surprised if the Imperial 
authorities were to use a great and signal display of 
spontaneous patriotism as an excuse for inviting a very 
heavy annual contribution to the exchequer of defence. 
They are willing to give freely their blood and treasure 
in a moment of emergency. But they claim, when the time 
comes, the right of choice. They are young and poor ; they 
have small populations that have to struggle with great 
natural difficulties; they have vast countries to civilise, 
and demands to meet which are unknown to an old 
and settled country. They shrink, therefore, from the 
prospect of a continuous military strain. They draw back, 
as Sir Wilfrid Laurier has himself put it, from the ^ vortex 
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* of militarism.’ They cannot face the burdens of the new 
and 'the old world at the same time. They cannot under- 
take to subdue at once nature in a new continent and 
humanity in an old. 

The old country, on the other hand, also shrinks from a 
further sacrifice to the new. Here, again, it would be inter- 
esting to have a full account of the discussions at the 
Conference. For it seems certain that the colonies, on their 
side, put forward suggestions which made almost as great a 
demand on Great Britain as the British proposals made on 
the colonies. Each side suggested a closer arrangement 
on the point which affected it most. The need of the 
home country, threatened everywhere by the combinations 
of a hostile Europe, is a securer system of military and 
naval defence ; the need of the colonies, young countries 
struggling against big fiscal combinations like the United 
States, is a larger commerce. It is plainly to the interest 
of the home country that the military relations of the 
Empire should be placed on a fixed basis. It is equally to 
the interest of the colonies that the commercial relations 
should also be defined. If we want defence, they want 
trade. 

It is true that the demand for concessions in this matter 
by the colonies from Great Britain bears a somewhat startling 
aspect to the casual observer. A foreigner, looking simply 
at the facts, might imagine that the colonies already had it 
all their own way. For if we look at the trade relations of 
the British Empire, what do we see ? On the one side Great 
Britain admitting the imports from her colonies almost 
entirely free from taxation ; on the other, the colonies still 
building up high tariffs against the imports from Great 
Britain. One would imagine that if any proposal of reform 
were possible, it would l^ that the British colonies should 
imitate the home country by abolishing their tariffs. Sir 
Bobert Giffen, indeed, has boldly put forward the suggestion 
that the Empire should seek unity in the direction of uni- 
versal free trade. But this proposal may at once be dis- 
missed as outside the range of practical politics. Whatever 
other step Canada and Australia may take towards the 
further unity of the Empire, they will certainly not take this 
step of adopting free trade. 

The actual suggestion made by these two great colonies 
at the Conference was very far removed from this. It was, 
indeed, a suggestion in the direction of assimilation. But 
it was assimilation in a precisely opposite direction. Their 
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proposal was, we believe, not that they should come towards 
us, but that we should go towards them. They wished that the 
British Empire should move, not towards free trade, but 
towards protection. They took care, indeed, not to alarm us by 
any sweeping proposal. The Empire was not to be protected 
all at once. The dream of a Zollverein, such as prevails in 
the German Empire, was even discreetly denounced by Sir 
Edmund Barton. We were to move gradually, indeed, by 
way of preferential tariffs ; but the suggestion was made in 
a tentative and persuasive manner. Canada, indeed, could 
justly claim that she had carried out the pledge given at the 
last Colonial Conference in 1897. Since that year she has 
extended to British imports a preference of one-third, though 
it has been shrewdly, if somewhat unkindly, pointed out 
that owing to the nature of our imports her tariff still works 
out more in favour of American than British goods. Still, 
Canada has the right to claim that she has carried out her 
promise. It is not Sir Wilfrid Laurier^s fault if his stout 
refusal to demand any concession in return has now been 
outflanked politically by the revival of the shilling duty on 
corn. Sir Edmund Barton, the Premier of Australia, could 
not indeed plead the same sentimental claim. But fommany 
years past ^Australia has been pressing the Imperial 
Exchequer to remit the import dues upon Australian 
wines, and Sir Edmund Barton came to this country with an 
instruction to demand a preference on this product. Lastly, 
it is rumoured that Mr. Seddon hovered in the background 
with a more shadowy and less defined proposal, mainly thrown 
out in the form of spasmodic interviews, for a preference on 
Australian mutton. But as, happily, no tax on mutton 
exists at the present moment, Mr. Seddon’s ideas scarcely 
came within the sphere of practical politics. 

This, then, was the situation at the opening of the Colonial 
Conference. Mr. Chamberlain, on behalf of the home 
country, suggested help in Imperial defence. The two chief 
premiers, who were practically the only other personages who 
counted in the Conference, passed over this suggestion, and 
sought on behalf of their colonies a commercial preference 
on two imports — com and wine. 

But it would appear that the Imperial Government pre- 
sented as steady a resistance to this demand as the colonies 
on their side presented to ours. It is stated that the Con- 
ference passed a general resolution in favour of preference 
at some future time. But that is a poor reply to those 
who asked for it instantly on com and wine. If the 
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home country remains empty-handed at the end^ so do the 
colonies. 

Though the dream of Imperial consolidation, either 
military or commercial, is thus for the moment shattered, 
there are smaller but not insignificant tasks which we may 
hope to find sensibly forwarded by the meetings of this 
summer — which are, it is now stated, to be repeated, as 
they ought to be, at regular intervals. The unification 
of the Empire in respect to law and custom, or in matters 
like telegraphs, ships, and posts, seems, perhaps, a some- 
what prosaic task after the great visions on which we 
have fed. But it is probably here that we should find 
the surest and jgafest road. The Conference of 1897 dis- 
cussed the proposal of an Imperial postage, and rejected 
it, but probably that discussion helped towards its adop- 
tion. The Conference of 1902 may, perhaps, fail in 
everything else, but it will not be wasted if it has led to a 
better understanding between the premiers and the home 
country on such minor questions as those of shipping laws 
and telegraphs, or a common metric system, or a common 
degree for solicitors and barristers throughout the Empire. 
Let us hope that the resolutions, when they are published, 
will bear out the very sanguine forecast on these points. 

But perhaps the chief profit of the Conference has been, 
after all, to place a definite check on that hurry after 
Imperial concentration which has of late become so perilous 
a tendency. It has brought certain vague and nebulous 
ideas to the test of practical bargaining, and it has revealed 
the fact that within the large circumference of common aims 
and common hopes which encircles the British Empire there 
is still a vital sphere of differing interests and local autono- 
mies on which we trench at our peril. There could be no 
more certain way of breaking up the British Empire than 
to carry our centralising tendency beyond the point of 
healthy growth. If the British colonies were to allow the 
Delilah of militarism to bind their limbs and shear their 
locks, then there would be an ebbing of strength that might 
portend their final downfall. If the United Kingdom, on 
the other hand, found itself being heavily fined for the 
colonies, there would be a reaction which no statesman could 
resist. 

The Conference has brought wisdom to extremists on both 
sides. Colonial interests have proved strong to resist projects 
of centralised Imperial defence. British interests have been 
strong to resist any definite suggestions of fiscal preference. 
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If Canada is not drawn into the ' vortex of militarism/ neither 
is England drawn into the vortex of protection. We have 
recognised the difference of our interests^ and in that recog- 
nition lies the best hope for our unity. 

But before we put the whole matter of the Conference 
behind us, it might be well to form some definite opinion as 
to the tendency of its two chief proposals — military consoli- 
dation and preferential duties. Putting aside the question 
whether they are premature, are these things ultimately de- 
sirable or not? They represent some kind of movement, 
but is it movement forwards or backwards? 

Military consolidation is the natural aim of all the military 
empires. It is the aim of Bussia, and is the reason why 
that Power is at present undermining the local liberties of 
Finland. But hitherto the British has not been a military 
empire, and the tendency has been in the opposite direction. 
There was a time when all our great colonies were garrisoned 
by Imperial troops. But the gradual result of the gift of 
self-government was to enable the home Government to 
withdraw these garrisons. Australia and Canada are now 
entirely self-dependent in regard to military defence, 'feouth 
Africa was the only white colony still protected by an 
Imperial force at the end of the nineteenth century, and by 
a curious coincidence it has been the only white colony 
exposed to invasion and rebellion. A strong movement exists 
in Australia in favour of obtaining control of their navy, and it 
found expression, as we believe, at the Colonial Confer- 
ence. The tendency is inevitable. State sovereignty is 
inextricably bound up with the military power. No colony 
can really be self-governing which has not also control of 
its own forces. And as the desire for self-government is the 
profoundest and strongest motive in colonial politics, so the 
dislike to any idea of military consolidation is unqualified 
and universal. It seemed plain to the colonies that this 
was a movement backwards — a movement away from the 
autonomous principle on which our Empire is based. That 
the colonies should undertake their own self-defence, and 
should in the end establish entire self-dependence on this 
matter is only right and just both to them and to ourselves. 
But that is a very different matter from military centralisa- 
tion. 

The proposal of a system of preferential tariffs sounds 
more specious, and has the great advantage over the first 
propos^ of being desired by our colonies. But the British 
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Empire is a fine balance which can quite as easily be upset 
by an excessive claim on the mother country as on the 
colonies. Great Britain has given self-government to her 
colonies, but she asks in return self-government for herself. 
But self-government becomes the shadow of a name if our 
finance is to be regulated by the desires and interests of 
distant lands. It is not any longer contended that preferen- 
tial duties on behalf of our colonies will be of any advantage 
to ourselves. These duties are rather defended as an 
Imperial act of generosity — a sort of return for services 
rendered. They are even represented as a new invention in 
Imperialism. 

As a matter of fact, the proposal is a step back to the 
system of sixty years ago. It is a stale device which was 
abolished by our forefathers. Those who wish to look before 
they leap should read again the first letter in ‘ Lord Grey’s 
' Letters on the Colonial Policy of Lord John Eussell (1846- 
* 52) ’ — a volume which still embodies the ripest wisdom in 
the structure and government of the British Empire. Lord 
Grey describes in this letter the struggles against this very 
fallacy of preferential tariffs. It was the last survivor of 
the protectionist beliefs, and was so strongly held that when 
in 1842 Lord Grey moved a resolution against even ^ new 
‘ protecting duties in favour of colonial produce ^ he was 
defeated. Lord Grey thus states the proposition he put 
forward in that debate ; — 

* Duties ought not to be levied on the importation of any articles 
which would meet in our market articles of the same kind produced 
in the colonies and not subject to an equal amoimt of taxation.’ 

At the foot of the page he adds this interesting note : — 

^ It does not appear to me at all inconsistent with the idea of the 
unity of the British Empire that no attempt has been made to unite 
its several members, divided as they are from each other by the 
diameter of the globe, in one fiscal system.’ 

He considered that the time had come to end the system 
of colonial monopoly and establish fiscal freedom. 

* I considered it to be no less for the real and permanent interest of 
the colonies themselves than for that of the mother country that in- 
dustry should cease to be diverted from its natural channels and a 
useless burden to be imposed on the consumer by differential duties, 
levied for the purpose of favouring colonial produce in our markets, 
and our produce in the markets of the colonies.’ 

These are notable words, which may well be pondered at 
the present moment. 
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Those who resisted Lord Grey’s motion used an argument 
which should give some of our Imperialists pause : — 

* Not only those who still adhere to the opinion that the former 
policy with respect to colonial commerce was the right one, but many 
of the most eager advocates of the principles of free trade, concurred 
in arguing that, if the colonies were no longer to be regarded as 
valuable on account of the commercial advantages to be derived 
from their possession, the country had no interest in keeping these 
dependencies, and it would be better to abandon them, thus getting 
rid of the heavy charge on the country, especially in producing the 
requisite amount of naval and military force for their protection.* 

That is to say, if the colonies are not a profit to us they 
may as well be dropped. It is an argument we do not often 
hear nowadays, but might it not be heard again if we revived 
the fiscal relation P Against this Lord Grey put forward a 
weightier and more enduring reason for the existence of the 
Empire : — 

consider, then, that the British Colonial Empire ought to be 
maintained, principally because I do not consider that the nation 
would be justified in throwing off the responsibility it has incurred by 
the acquisition of this dominion, and because I believe that much of 
the power and infiuence of this country depends upon its havifig large 
colonial possessions in different parts of the world.* 

But he laid down the rule of non-intervention which has 
dominated our policy ever since : — 

‘ The country has no interest whatever in exercising any greater 
infiuence in the internal affairs of the colonies than is indispensable 
either for the purpose of preventing any one colony from adopting 
measures injurious to another or to the Empire at large ; or else the 
promotion of the internal good government of tho colonies by assisting 
the inhabitants to govern themselves when sufficiently civilised to do 
so to advantage, and by providing a just and impartial administration 
for those of which the population is too ignoiunt and unenlightened to 
manage its own affairs.’ 

Such is the law of the British Empire as laid down by its 
mighty founders, in regard to this question of fiscal 
preference. 

But these proposals, whether for closer military con- 
solidation or for fiscal preference, are but the vanguard 
of a larger movement. The enthusiasm which they call 
forth is only a fragment detached from the great ideal of 
Imperial federation, which has for so many years been the 
dream of so many English politicians and thinkers. 

Not^g has been more clear than that the colonial 
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premiers of Canada and Australia — whose authority is 
nepessarily supreme in this matter — have set their face 
against any closer linkage of the Empire as a whole. Why 
is this ? What is the meaning of this instinctive shrinking 
from any closer central control ? It is not want of loyalty 
or attachment to the home country. It is not aversion from 
the root idea of the British Empire as a combination of 
British authorities and powers. It is simply that each of 
our great colonial systems is already engaged in solving the 
problem of federation in its own continent. The federal 
system of Canada is not yet complete; the federation of 
Australia is in its first infancy ; the federation of South Africa 
has not begun. Local federation must come before Imperial, 
and until local federation is complete, Imperial federation 
must remain a dream and a desire. 

If we would realise the truth of these statements let us 
look round the British Empire, and try to form an idea of 
its present condition and stage of developement. 

In such a survey there is happily no need to discuss the 
issues of such an event as the South African war. Here we 
are concerned with results, and the only question we have to 
ask is — Has the war brought South Africa any nearer to that 
process of South African federation which is the necessary 
preliminary to Imperial federation? No candid observer 
can say that it has. Let us admit that the war has brought 
Canada and Australia nearer to us through the common 
sentiment that it evoked. Its effects on South Africa could 
not but be disintegrating. It has increased the division of 
races. It has reduced the number of loyal Dutch to a lower 
point than ever before in our history. It has alienated 
temporarily, but we hope not permanently, the majority in 
Cape Colony. It has completely upset the political equilibrium 
at the Cape, and it has produced a formidable movement, 
supported by the High Commissioner, though opposed by 
the Colonial Secretary, in favour of reducing the Cape to the 
level of a Crown colony. The debates in the Cape Assembly 
and the extraordinary position of the Cape Ministry — 
dependent for their existence on the will of their own 
Opposition — do not imply any certainty that our King 
Canute can say to the tide, ‘ Thus far and no further/ The 
Progressives — the English ^ Loyalist ^ party — seem bent on 
suspension, and the only supporters of representative govern- 
ment are the Ministry and the Afrikander Bond. Whatever 
opinion we may have on these events, it is impossible to 
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maintain that they have in themselves brought any nearer 
the day of that most desirable consummation, the voluntary 
federation of a group of self-governing South African colonies. 
Good sometimes comes out of ovil. But at present there is 
every sign that the South African war has postponed rather 
than accelerated the day of South African federation — and 
with it the federation of the Empire. 

Let us turn to Australia. 

The federation of the Australian colonies was achieved 
on July 9, 1900, when tlte Australian Commonwealth Bill 
received the royal assent. The federal Parliament was opened 
by the Prince of Wales in the summer of 1901, and a federal 
Government, with Sir Edmund Barton as premier, has now 
been in power for over a year. How does Australia stand 
at this moment P 

It is passing through all the maladies of infancy. During 
this year the Australian Parliament has been absorbed in a 
gigantic struggle over the first great task of the federal 
Government — the Tariff Bill. In that measure Sir Edmund 
Barton has simply been carrying out the first duty of a 
federal ministry, which might perhaps have been better 
performed by a federal convention — to establish the 
finance of the new Commonwealth on a federal basfti. The 
Commonwealth Act abolishes all the inter-state custom dues, 
and establishes one common exchequer and one common 
customs system, though the distribution of revenue is 
proportioned to the State debts and the State needs. 

Sir Edmund Barton’s view is that the financial needs of 
the Commonwealth can be met only by a high customs 
tariff, and he has therefore raised the tariff to a high 
protectionist standpoint. This has developed a free trade 
opposition of amazing strength, which has fought the Bill 
with great persistence and energy, and has forced the 
Government to modify their proposals in several points — as 
for instance by abolishing the tea duty, a very embarrassing 
loss for the various States. The last phase of the struggle 
has been a conflict between the Senate and the Assembly. 
The Senate, which possesses far larger powers of finance than 
our House of Lords, suggested sweeping amendments. The 
Assembly rejected them, and the Senate again sent them 
down. 

^ The points at issue have at last been settled by a general 
disp^y of British common sense. If the deadlock had 
continued there would have been no other possible issue than 
the rejection of the Tariff Bill by the Senate and a prolonged 
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fight between the Houses, under the interesting provisions of 
the Act governing such a contest.* 

This rtruggle over finance illustrates not merely the close 
division between parties in the Australian Parliament, but 
the jealousies between the newborn States and the central 
power. The Senate is elected by the States, and its 
opposition is doubtless due quite as much to jealousy as to 
any fixed belief in the policy of free trade. 

The central Government possesses authoriiy over the 
States on no fewer than thirty-nine matters, t and it is likely 
that the same jealousy may be felt in regard to many of 
them. 

Among these powers of the federal Government, perhaps 
the next in importance to the control of finance is the right 
to regulate the immigration or emigration of inhabitants. 
The cry for a white Australia has always been very powerful 
in the south of the continent, and it has now resulted in a 
federal Act virtually excluding Kanakas, Malays, and 
Japanese from the continent. The result is that Queens- 
land, faced with the loss of all the labour with which she 
runs her great sugar and pearl industries, is seriously dis- 
contented. 

It is difficult, indeed, in Melbourne and Sydney to realise 
the labour problem of a tropical country like Queensland. 
The labour party throughout Australia has always shown 
the spirit of continental exclusiveness — a perfectly natural 
feeling, but one which is likely to bring it into conflict with 
Imperial policy. Before the federation each colony dealt with 
this question in its own way and according to its own needs. 
In some colonies, such as Victoria and New South Wales, 
there was no particular damage done by the spirit of 
racial exclusion. They were white colonies, and could be 
run by white men. But Queensland lies within the tropics, 
where white labour is practically impossible. The Kanaka 
labour has given rise to grave abuses and requires strict 
regulation. Nobody could quarrel with any steps that 
the central Government might take for this purpose. But 
the federal Government has not been content with this ; it 
has resolved to drive out Kanaka labour altogether. Queens- 
land, it is true, is to receive a bonus for her sugar industry 


* See the 57th clause. First there is a Dissolution. Then if the 
deadlock still continues there is a joint meeting of the Houses, and 
the question is decided by an absolute majority of both. 

. t See 51st clause. 
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as long as it is in the hands of white labourers. But the 
Kanakas are to be sent back to their own islands^ and the 
Japanese and Malays are to be excluded from South Aus- 
tralia and Queensland. Lord Hopetoun, rightly or wrongly, 
decided to give his sanction to this measure, instead of 
‘reserving^ it for the King’s pleasure. The Alien Immigra- 
tion Act has become law, and now the federal Government 
is wondering how it is going to cany it out. 

The tropical States are not likely to give the central 
Government any help. South Australia, Queensland, and 
Western Australia do not contemplate with any equanimity 
the loss of their valuable pearl-fishing industries, which are 
mainly carried on by the fearless Japanese and Malays. The 
Dutch are trying their utmost to get hold of the pearl 
fishers for their own shores in New Guinea. But far and 
away the most dangerous of these questions is the threatened 
exclusion of the Kanakas. The Premier of Queensland has 
spoken with considerable vehemence, and the General 
Election in Queensland has backed him up. The white men 
in Queensland see themselves threatened with the expulsion 
of all their labourers in virtue of an Act passed by a re- 
mote Government lying within the temperate zone.^ Their 
finances are already in a precarious state, and no one quite 
knows how the Kanaka is to be deported. The Queensland 
Government, sooner or later, may refuse to act, and the 
federal Government may well hesitate to send troops to 
carry out its orders. The policy of the Trade Halls of 
Melbourne and Sydney does not seem quite suitable for the 
tropical colonies. 

The third and last instance of friction is fortunately of a 
less serious kind. The 5th section of the 51st clause of 
the Commonwealth Act gives to the federal Parliament 
control of the * postal, telegraphic, telephonic, and other 
‘ like services.* No one can doubt the desirability of this 
provision. One of the practical discomforts that led up to 
the federation was the variety and mutual hostility of the 
postal services in Australia. But the new postal service has 
met with a very curious difficulty at its start. Early in 
their existence the Commonwealth authorities discovered 
that Hobart formed the centre of a great racing sweepstake 
business from which Tasmania derived considerable profit. 
The federal Government decided that this was immorcd, and 
they proceeded to stop all communication between Hobart 
and Tattersall’s. The result is that Tasmania now loses an 
income of about 25,000i. a year, and loudly complains of 
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illegal interference on the part of the Commonwealth. It 
is, of course, a somewhat open question as to whether the 
central Government has the right not merely to make laws 
in regard to postage, but to intercept the private corre- 
spondence of a State. The unfortunate thing is that there 
is no authority yet established to decide such points once and 
for all. 

These larger political problems are accompanied by a 
number of smaller practical difficulties. The virtual dis- 
missal of Lord Hopetoun on the ground of expense — because 
the State Governments refused to pay for the two State 
residences required by the Governor until the new capital is 
built- -is simply one instance of the financial panic which has 
fallen upon the federal statesmen. That panic seems likely 
for the moment to dominate Australian politics, and the 
recent elections in Victoria show that the Ministry is simply 
reflecting the opinion of the people in its policy of thrift. 
Under this influence all talk of building the new Australian 
capital has ceased. The 125th clause of the Act lays down 
that the seat of government shall be determined by Parlia- 
ment, and * shall be built within territory belonging to the 
* Commonwealth within the State of New South Wales, and 
‘ not less than a hundred miles from Sydney.^ This clause 
was the result of a long strife, arising from the jealousies of 
Melbourne and Sydney, and formed part of the concessions 
by which the consent of New South Wales was finally gained. 
But the Parliament still sits at Melbourne, and there is no 
present enthusiasm for a new capital and a new set of ex- 
pensive Parliament buildings. Perhaps the force of custom 
will prevail, and Melbourne will pass naturally into the 
position of the Australian Washington. It would certainly 
seem a pity for the Australians to turn their backs on a 
great city like Melbourne, and to erect a capital of shanties 
away from the sea, where the federal members of Parlia- 
ment would find their sessional duties even more tedious and 
expensive than they are at present. 

A far more serious hitch is the failure to create the 
federal Supreme Court, which forms the pivot of the whole 
constitution. At any moment a constitutional deadlock 
may occur, and there does not exist at present any means 
of unlocking it. The appointment of this Court is all the 
more necessary since the famous 74th clause has removed 
all inter-state constitutional questions from the purview of 
the Privy Council. Many such questions have arisen 
between the provinces of Canada or between the Dominion 
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Parliament and the provinces, and have been decided by 
the Privy Council. But Australia claimed internal inde- 
pendence from Privy Council control. We all remember 
the struggle over the 74th clause, and most of us were 
perhaps content that Australia should be left to settle her 
own constitutional problem. The federal Court, as laid 
down by the Act, closely resembles the High Court of the 
United States. It would be perfectly easy for the Australian 
Parliament to constitute it by creating the Court from the 
chief justices of the various colonies. But there seems to 
be a strong political prejudice against creating a Court 
which might have supreme powers over all political parties. 
The situation is a curious one, for the written constitution 
is simply being defied. It would now plainly have been 
better if the High Court had been nominated in the 
Commonwealth Act, and if the Commonwealth Parlia.ment 
had been left no option as to its powers. But the Act leaves 
the Parliament a wide scope of choice as to the jurisdiction 
to be conferred upon the federal Court, and it does not 
seem at present likely that the parties will come to an 
agreement on the question. At present, indeed, the first 
step requires to be taken. The federal Court itself Jias not 
been appointed. 

Perhaps this omission is only one sign of the fact that 
the various States of Australia have not yet entirely 
acquiesced in their subordinate relation to the federal 
Government. The position of the Australian States is 
difficult and peculiar, and they may be excused if they do 
not immediately accept the new situation. They have until 
recently been powerful independent colonies. Victoria and 
New South Wales have held their heads high. They are 
countries of the size of European monarchies, with no 
inconsiderable populations, with traditional policies, and 
even hereditary jealousies. They have been virtually 
sovereign States. They have fixed their own financial 
policies on different lines, and have nourished their own 
local patriotism. New South Wales has been a free- trade 
State, and now finds herself compelled to accept a strong 
measure of protection. She has to accept legislation from 
Melbourne, and to see her capital — Sydney — gradually 
sinking to a second place among Australian cities. These 
questions may seem small at this distance, but on the spot 
they are apt to figure more largely than problems of Imperial 
moment. 

The situation largely resembles that which existed in 
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North America daring the early life of the United States. 
There were many moments in the period subsequent to the 
War of Independence when it seemed as if the inter-state 
jealousies and traditions would break up the union of the 
'fiepublic. The spirit of local independence, which after- 
wards culminated in the War of Secession, has always been 
a powerful factor both for good and for evil in the history of 
the United States. It is equally powerful in Australia, and 
let us hope that the good will be greater than the evil. The 
individual colonies have certainly had some very trying ex- 
periences of late. The premiers of New South Wales and 
Victoria- have, for instance, seen themselves rewarded for 
their adherence to the Commonwealth by exclusion from the 
Colonial Conference. They have seen the Premier of New 
Zealand, on the other hand, invited to England as a guest 
of great distinction, and figuring at English public meetings 
as one of the chief spokesmen of Australasia. The glorifi- 
cation of Mr. Seddon has not, perhaps, been quite the sort 
of event that encourages the federal spirit. New Zealand 
is a vigorous and active community, and has just as much 
right to stand outside the federation of Australia as New- 
foundland has to stand outside the federation of Canada. 
Nobody can blame her, too, for having attempted to obtain 
by a side wind special rights of subsequent admission as an 
original State. Nobody, on the other hand, can blame the 
Australian Commonwealth for her scornful rejection of such 
a demand. For not even Mr. Seddon can pretend that the 
action of New Zealand has been heroic. The other colonies 
have risked and sacrificed much for the federal idea ; New 
Zealand has refused either to risk or to sacrifice anything. 
It has been a little galling, therefore, for the premiers of 
equal States in Australia to see themselves passed over in 
the invitations to the Colonial Conference, while the 
premiers of colonies like New Zealand, Natal, and 
Newfoundland have all been invited. 

We have now mentioned sufficient instances to illustrate 
the difficulties of the new-born Australian Commonwealth. 
We do not doubt that the robust young community will 
strangle these snakes in its cradle. But it is as well to 
face the fact that the snakes are there before we hurry on 
to other and more complicated Imperial experiments. It 
would have been better, perhaps, if the new federal Parlia- 
ment had taken the form of a convention to pass laws in 
pursuance of the Commonwealth Act. Administration has 
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to be carried on, but at the present moment the legal posi- 
tion of the central Government can be questioned at every 
point. The Slst clause, which gives to the central Govern- 
ment its power, opens with a preface that the Parliament 
^ shall have power to make laws,’ and then details the 
subjects on which these laws may be made. But few of the 
laws are made, and yet the federal Government is proceed- 
ing to act. Take, for instance, the case of defence. No 
Defence Act has yet been passed. And yet State officers 
and troops are being moved about freely by the central 
Government, although they are under no law at present but 
that of their States, which does not permit movement in 
time of peace. Tn the absence of a federal Court, in fact, 
the federal Parliament does virtually what it likes. The 
energetic and industrious labour party, which inspires that 
Parliament, and forms the chief support to Sir Edmund 
Barton, is scarcely equal to the task of facing the problems 
of Australia as a whole. The immense length of the session 
and the smallness of the pay combine to drive away busy 
men, and it does not seem possible at present to increase 
the salaries. Even the financial powers of the central 
Government are by no means clear, and the States are at 
present inclined to kick against the assumption’^ of the 
central Government to impose additional taxation. 

A review of the present condition of affairs in Australia 
will send us back better fitted to deal with the problem of 
the Empire as a whole. When we consider the difficulties 
which Sir Edinund Barton has to face at home, we can 
understand more easily the position which it seems he took up 
at the Colonial Conference. It is only our own provincialism 
which makes us imagine that the federation of the Empire 
can be brought about in a day. Whether it comes at all 
may be a doubtful matter. But it is quite certain that the 
process will take place from below rather than from above. 
In medical language, it will ‘granulate.’ The internal 
federation of the various groups must be strengthened and 
solidified before there can be any real possibility of a larger 
federation between the groups. 

Perhaps we shall realise this better if we reflect how the 
federation of the two federated groups — Canada and Australia 
— ^has been brought about. 

Pew people in this country, perhaps, realise how slow and 
laborious this process of continent^ federation has been. 
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Both with Canada and Australia, every step in the process 
has been the result of voluntary effort, and it is notable that 
on the only occasion when the Imperial authorities attempted 
to hurry the pace — the attempted federation of South Africa 
in 1877 by Lord Carnarvon — the result was an absolute 
failure. The only group of colonies whose federation has 
been actually taken in hand by the Imperial authorities is 
also the only group which is at present not federated at all. 
Sir John Macdonald once complained to Lord Knutsford * 
that the union of Canada in 1866 was treated by the Duke 
of Buckingham, then Colonial Secretary, as a mere matter 
of convenience to the Colonial Ofi&ce. But we have little 
doubt that the work was really done far more effectively 
because the Colonial Office left it to the Canadians them- 
selves. Indeed, it might almost be argued that it is in such 
fits of absent-mindedness that the Empire has really grown 
best. 

Both in Canada and Australia the movement towards 
federation came entirely from within, and in both cases it 
found its impulse in practical aims rather than sentimental 
idealism. The federation of the Canadian colonies was slow 
in coming, but it took place thirty-four years before that of 
the Australian, just because the practical need was more 
pressing. Those who read Sir John Macdonald^s ‘ Memoirs ’ 
will realise the complete deadlock that had been reached in 
the government of the colony then called * Canada,’ which 
included the present provinces of Ontario and Quebec. The 
only mistake made by Lord Durham had been in his creation 
of this impossible combination of equally balanced racial 
forces. The increase of population in Upper Canada created 
a demand for further representation, which Lower Canada 
strenuously resisted. It became impossible to govern. 
Ministry after ministry fell, and at length the proud poli- 
ticians of the colony of Canada were driven to turn to 
federation — hitherto regarded as an amiable dream — as the 
only possible escape from their miseries. In 1864 they sent 
delegates to the Conference of the Maritime Colonies, which 
were just on the point of making a separate combination, 
and virtually became supplicants for unity. The conference 
of Charlottetown became in the autumn the conference of 
Quebec, where, in 1864, the main outlines were prepared 
of the great Act which sealed the bond of confederation in 


* In a letter written on July 18, 1899, published in his Memoirs 
(vol. i. p. 312). 
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1867. The other provinces gradually came into the union, 
and now Newfoundland alone stands out — one of three 
signal and suggestive instances within the Empire of the 
dividing power of the sea. But it is to be noted that no 
Canadian thinks that the integrity of the Empire would be 
promoted by driving Newfoundland into a compulsory 


The confederation of Australia came far more slowly. 
Australia lacked the incentive of a great and possibly 
hostile power facing it across a land frontier of over 3,000 
miles ; there was no failure of government such as in central 
Canada ; there was no great need for united effort such as 
the Canadian Pacific Railway demanded. The result was that 
fully fifty years intervened between the first public agitation 
for a federated continent and its final realisation. During 
these years the colonies seemed to be growing apart rather 
than coming together, and the fundamental facts of a common 
continent and a common race did not assert themselves until 
the practical discomforts and growing dangers of divided 
sovereignties literally drove almost every Australian states- 
man of foresight into the movement. 

It is not necessary here to give more than a vei^ brief 
account of the steps towards Australian federation between 
1862, when it first became a question of practical politics, 
and its realisation in 1900. Up to 1 862 it was little more 
than the dream of an Irish idealist, Charles Gavan Duffy, 
who had been accounted a notorious separatist in his own 
country — one of the most romantic figures in the history of 
the British Empire in the nineteenth century, and, happily, 

* Sir John Macdonald’s letter to the Governor-General after the 
defeat of his own confederation policy at the polls in Newfoundland 
in 1868 forms a very interesting statement of colonial policy on this 
point ; — * It would never do to adopt Colonel Hill’s suggestion of 
adding Newfoundland to the Dominion by an Act of the Imperial 
Parliament. There can be no doubt of the power to do so, but the 
exercise of it would seem to me to be very unadvisable. We have 
had an infinity of trouble with Nova Scotia, although both the Govern- 
ment and the Legislature agreed to the union, because the question 
was not submitted to the electors. We have at a large cost settled 
that difficulty. The case would be much worse in Newfoundland, 
where tliere was a Dissolution and an appeal to the people for the 
express purpose of getting their deliberate opinion for or against the 
union. They have decided for the present against it, and I think we 
sliould accept their decision.’ 
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still surviving into the twentieth. But the furst attempt 
to confer on the matter was brought about by the severe 
pressure of the intercolonial tariffs. The abstract and sen- 
timental arguments for unity were open to lively dispute, 
but the damage to trade resulting from numerous fiscal 
barriers was patent to all. 

A series of Colonial Conferences between 1863 and 1885 
at last bore fruit in the Federal Council Act, which con- 
ferred certain administrative powers on a Central Council. 
But as that body was unable to raise a revenue, it soon fell 
into contempt. The next stage of federation opened with 
the great Federal Convention of 1891 at Melbourne. This 
Convention laid the first foundations of the federal system, 
which were further elaborated at the Conference of Premiers 
in 1895, and finally hewn into shape and form in the second 
Federal Convention of 1897-8. But then occurred a hitch. 
The Bill was rejected by New South Wales on the refer- 
endum of 1808. A final Conference Oj Premiers in 1899 
arranged a compromise on the disputed points, and on 
June 20 the second referendum pronounced in favour of 
federation. 

It will thus be seen that the evolution of confederation in 
Australia was a far slower process than in Canada. The 
intercolonial jealousies were profound, and the rejection of 
the Bill by New South Wales in the referendum of 1898 was 
due very largely to the rivalries of Melbourne and Sydney, 
which are at the present moment still unsolved. We doubt, 
indeed, whether federation would ever have been achieved 
in Australia if it had not been for the losses endured through 
a divided customs and postal service, and perhaps also in 
some part to the common fear of European interference in 
the Pacific. 

At no stage in this long process did the Imperial authori- 
ties venture to interfere. Their task was to sit still. Wlien 
Lord Monck tried, during the negotiations preceding the 
Canadian confederation, to force the hand of Sir John Mac- 
donald by a threat of resignation, he received a snubbing 
which effectually silenced him.* But no Governor ever 
attempted to force the hands of the Australian statesmen. 
There was only one attempt made on the part of the Imperial 
authorities to alter their Bill — on the 74th clause, and there, 
as we have said, the Australians virtually got their own 
way. The delegates from Australia arrived at Westminster 
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with a clause virtually abolishing the Privy Council in so far 
as it affected Australia. Here a compromise was effected, 
but though the Imperial Government secured some remnant 
of authority for the Privy Council in the external relations 
of the Commonwealth, Australia secured absolute constitu- 
tional independence within her own borders. 

But it is even more important to note that in the con- 
struction of their Constitution the Australians have in many 
respects taken the American rather than the British Con- 
stitution as a model. While in Canada the Dominion Govern- 
ment retains all powers which are not delegated to the 
provinces, in Australia the opposite principle prevails — the 
States retain all powers which are not conferred on the 
central Government. That is the governing principle of 
the American (Joustitution. Again, the Australian Senate 
is the American Ix-dy transferred to the Pacific. The federal 
Court is also boi rowed from the United States. When 
the Canadian confederation was framed the Canadians 
wished to call it a ^ i£ingdom/ and it was Lord Derby whose 
respect for American susceptibilities led him to call it 
^ Dominion,^ But Australia never even suggested ^Kingdom.’ 
^ Commonwealth ^ was the name she desired, and ^ Common- 
* wealth ’ it is. t 

In every detail, then, Australia, even more than Canada, 
has been allowed to developi* on her own lines. She has 
an American constitution which only requires a President to 
make it a republic, and she has acquired virtual independence 
of any control that we can exercise except through our fleet. 

And yet what has been the result? 

Since the passing of the Commonwealth Act Australia has 
given to us the clearest possible marks of her loyalty. She 
has helped us ungrudgingly in a war of our own making. 
She has shown an almost touching confidence in our 
diplomacy and statesmanship. In this case, at any rate, a 
great colony has shown us that the more we trust her the 
more she will help us — the larger the freedom we give her 
the less she will desire separation. Could there be a greater 
contrast between the results of our complete abstention from 
interference in Australia and our perpetual intermeddling 
in every possible manner with the affairs of South Africa ? 

We have now passed in review the story of confederation 
as far as it has gone in the British Empire. We might add 
jein account of various interesting attempts to federate the 
West Indian Islands, of which the chief result at present is 
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the federation of the Leeward Islands under the Act of 1861. 
The Windward Islands are, it is true, under one Governor,, 
hut as each island has its own council they can scarcely be 
regarded as federated. In the case of these colonies, 
however, federation is mainly a question of expense, and 
scarcely involves the very interesting constitutional questions 
which have arisen in the self-governing colonies. 

The history of the process of the federation within those 
colonies forms a striking reply to the doctrine of force as a 
bond of Empire. There is no case in the history of our 
Empire in which force has succeeded in drawing the colonies 
nearer together. Those who attempted such a thing would 
find on their hands an impossible task. Like ourselves, our 
colonists will only consent to a form of government which 
they have chosen for themselves. 

These considerations may seem trite, but they are not 
unnecessary at the present moment. Every wise man now 
hopes that it may be possible to extend the federal system 
to the government of South Africa. It is eminently adapted 
to that country. The attempt to govern two colonies like 
Natal and the Transvaal by means of one government would 
as surely end in failure as did the attempt to govern Quebec 
and Ontario entirely from one centre. We are gradually 
learning in politics that incompatibility of temper is as bad 
a basis for a common government as for a marriage. It is 
quite as impossible to suppose that Cape Colony and the 
Orange River Colony can unite in one government as that 
they could profitably remain entirely separate. In all these 
cases we want some solution which is neither entire separa- 
tion nor complete absorption ; and ever since the days of 
Greece that has been found -in federation. Until that is 
achieved in South Africa there can be no final solution of 
its problems ; and until South Africa is federated into one 
self-governing whole it is quite certain that we should talk 
in vain about the federation of the Empire. For if that is 
ever to come about it must be a federation of already 
federated groups. 

But it is clear from our review of federation in the other 
colonies that federation in South Africa must come volun- 
tarily and from within if it is to come at all. It must be 
born from the free spirit of free States. It must be the 
union of true souls, the marriage of true minds. As long as 
even the shadow of despotic government or martial law 
rests upon South Africa we may put aside even the dream of 
federation. For the history of Australia and that of Canada 
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alike demonstrate the fact that federation of free men must 
be federation by mutual consent. No South African Federal 
Government could work smoothly if any of the parties to it 
were forced into the union. Such a government could not 
avoid wreckage if the statesmen who had to work it could 
blame Downing Street for any failure or hitch in the 
machine. It could not even be started unless both Dutch 
and English were allowed an absolutely Iree voice in the 
settlement of the details. We must wait till the fruit is 
ripe before we can gather it. 

But until South African federation is accomplished, and 
the Australian federation has survived the crises of infancy, 
it would be vain to discuss the larger question. If the 
Empire is ever to be federated under either a Council or a 
representative Parliament, that step will probably be brought 
about by a new ‘ shrinkage of the world ^ such as will make 
Australia as near to Great Britain as Europe is now. 

‘ What was before us we know not, 

And we know not what shall succeed.’ 

The present linkage of so many distant colonies has been 
rendered possible only by that developement of railways and 
telegraphs which was the specific work of the nineteenth 
century. British Columbia could not be linked to the Mari- 
time Provinces without the Pacific Railway. New South 
Wales could not throw in her lot with Queensland without 
steamships to link together the ports of that great continent. 
It is thus mechanical invention which has done the chief 
work in the past, and it may do it again in the future. Men 
like Signor Marconi may be true federators, and the politi- 
cians must wait upon their achievements. We cannot tell 
what further victories over time and space may await us. 
We have not yet even exhausted the possibilities of our 
present achievements. Australia has yet to fall in with the 
Imperial penny post. We have yet to see what changes 
may be produced by the new Pacific cable, or the new lines 
of steamships between Canada and South Africa that are at 
present being projected. We must let these things grow. 
We must allow time to draw our colonies closer together, 
and watch the slow workings of natural forces until they 
give us the proper chance for human intervention. We 
must be ready to take time by the forelock, but not hurry 
to snatch her by the back hair. 

But as to our colonies, they are at present for the most part 
still in the age of infancy. They have not finished growing, 
and growth requires freedom. No wise parent will check 
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the free play of a child’s limbs by tight or heavy clothing. 
No wise statesman would check the free developeinent of 
our colonies with iron laws and regulations. They need 
population above all things, and Europeans chiefly migrate 
to reach a freer air. They go to escape the bondage of 
ancient traditions, the grip of the dead hand, or the rod of 
the military martinet. The emigrants of Europe are for the 
most part tired of aristocracies and monarchies, and they go 
forth to escape from them. If Canada and Australia adopt 
these things, and cramp their young limbs in all the cast-off 
clothing of the Old World, they may become mimics of our- 
selves, very flattering to our vanity, but they will never have 
a life of their own. The United States have grown because 
they have kept free of Europe, and it is a significant fact 
that even the average British emigrant still prefers the States 
f o our own colonies as a settling ground. Man does not live 
by constitutions, but by freedom. 

The last word, then, is. Give the Empire air. Let it 
grow. Interfere with it as little as possible, and then, if 
its component States ever come into a closer union, they will 
come as proud equals, grown in wisdom and stature, and 
not as subordinates hoping for some profit from the union. 

Our first task is to put aside the two vices of Empire — 
the pride of power and the desire for profit. It was these 
vices that lost us our first Empire, and will, if they grow, 
surely imperil our second. It was only when Lord Grey and 
his fellows deliberately set aside the idea that our colonies 
should be used as a source of profit, that the modern spirit 
of free and mutual loyalty between ourselves and our colonies 
arose. Let us not go back to the old days of greedy haggling, 
when ^ colonies ’ meant ‘ estates,’ and were only valued as 
sources of trade revenue. There is a fatal risk in relying on 
the maxim ‘ Trade follows the flag.’ For what if we discover 
that it does not ? Are we to turn our back on the flag ? It 
is too dangerous a throw of the dice. The great moral dis- 
covery of the nineteenth century within the British Colonial 
Empire was that the tie of sentiment grew as the tie of law 
weakened. That is as much a fixed point now in the field 
of politics as the power of electricity in the field of applied 
mechanics. It is part of our capital. We go back on it at 
our peril. Our best courage lies in trusting to it absolutely 
and without any shadow on our confidence. For thus only 
shall we become, like the comrades of Ulysses— 

One equal temper of heroic hearts 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.* 
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Art. VIII . — The English Novel: Being a Short Sketch of its 

History from the Earliest Times to the Appearance of 

‘ WaverleyJ* By Walter Ealeigh. Fifth impression. 

London : Murray, 1901. 

Tt is tolerably certain that criticism will find in prose 
fiction, if not the greatest, at least the most characteristic 
achievement of European literature during the nineteenth 
century. We should be the last to underrate those 
great outbursts of poetry which attended, and were in 
part inspired by, the first and second French Eevolutions ; 
and doubtless in England Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, 
Keats, and Byron are names fully the peers of Scott, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Miss Austen, and Miss Bronte. But 
there have been other poetic periods not less notable than 
the age of Wordsworth in England, of Hugo in France. 
There has never before been a period in which the imagina- 
tion of mankind gave itself over so completely to shaping 
imaginative thought in prose as that which began with the 
publication of ^ Waverley.’ For although the title of this 
paper refers to the nineteenth century, we are really con- 
cerned with that literary developement to the opening of 
which Mr. Ealeigh brings readers in his brilliant little 
monograph ; wisely stopping short where the subject grew 
beyond the compass of any reasonable volume. After the ap- 
pearance of ^ Waverley,^ for a few years yet the constellation 
of poetic genius shone with growing lustre ; but soon three 
of its great lamps — Keats, Shelley, and Byron — plunged 
suddenly into darkness. Wordsworth began to pale an 
ineffectual fire, Coleridge to gutter out ; while Scott, with a 
genius that had at last found full scope, went on from 
strength to strength, uniting in masterpiece after master- 
piece the two elements that had hitherto been kept apart 
in work of the prose imagination — the element of comedy, 
satiric or good-humoured, and the element of romance. 

It may, perhaps, help readers to realise the extraordinary 
change in estate which the novel has undergone since the 
early days of last century, if we revive some specimens of the 
critical opinions expressed in this Eeview. No one will 
wish to assert that the ‘ Edinburgh Eeview ^ has been con- 
sistently inspired in its judgements ; but probably no one 
will care to deny that it has represented more than 
adequately the normal standard of well-informed criticism. 
In the first twelve years of its existence, or in the first 
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forty-eight numbers, the editor only devoted ten reviews in 
all to novels ; and of these, five were concerned with stories 
by Miss Edgeworth, an authoress ‘ whose design of affording 
^ instruction ^ entitled her novels, in the editorial eyes, ‘ to 
‘ more consideration than is usually bestowed on works of 
‘ this description/ Yet, let it be remembered, almost every 
issue of the Eeview devoted one article at least to some 
work in verse, even though the poets to be reviewed were of 
no greater merit than Mrs. Opie or Joanna Baillie, and often, 
indeed, were writers whose share has been a still more 
perfect oblivion. There were, no doubt, novelists doing 
work not inferior in merit to Mrs. Opie’s poems; but 
the plain fact is that the novel was excluded from the 
Review’s survey because the novel had fallen into the deepest 
disrepute. Richardson, Fielding, Goldsmith, and Sterne 
had each been followed by a crop of imitators, but had never 
established a school. The one writer of the eighteenth 
century who had succeeded in setting a fruitful example was 
Miss Burney, among whose disciples we may reckon Miss 
Edgeworth and another lady who was far greater than 
Miss Edgeworth, but of whose productions the Review, it 
must be admitted, took no contemporary cognisance. Miss 
Austen’s ‘ Sense and Sensibility’ appeared in 1811, and her 
five other books within the next decade ; but it was not till 
long after that a first mention of them was made in these 
pages. Yet among a wide circle of readers the vogue of the 
novel was, relatively speaking, as great as at present. 

‘From the Minerva Press in Leadcnhall Street/ says Mr. Raleigh 
(and tlie ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ noticing ‘ Delphine,’ bears him out by 
a contemptuous reference to this same institution), ‘ romances poured 
forth in shoals d uring the years before the appearance of “ W averley Of 
this vast body of worthless literature the single characteristic is imitation 
— shameless and unintelligent — of the most popular English and French 
authors. Mrs. Hadcliife, Godwin, and “ Monk ” Lewis, Rousseau, 
Madame de Stael, and the Baronne de Montolieu (whose best-known 
novel, “ Caroline de Lichtdeld,” had been early translated by Thomas 
Holcrofl) furnished the stuff for innumerable silly composites of 
sentiment and horror. ... It is worth noting that the largest and 
readiest sale was found by writers since forgotten.’ 

Mr. Raleigh adds statistics. Two thousand copies of 
‘ Vicissitudes Abroad ; or, the Ghost of my Father ’ — a work 
in six volumes by Mrs. A. M. Bennett — were disposed of at 
thirty-six shillings on the day of publication. Two thousand 
copies at thirty-six shillings may be counted equivalent to 
twelve thousand at the modern price, and in those days the 
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Eeview computed that ^ there are in this kingdom at least 
^ eighty thousand readers.’ The staple reading of these 
eighty thousand was afforded admittedly by these ^ works of 

* fiction/ which, said the Review, in its notice of ^ Tales of 
^ my Landlord/ ‘ are generally regarded as among the lower 

* productions of our literature.’ 

But, as the reviewer then admitted, this summary classifica- 
tion had been upset by the apparition of ^ Waverley ’ — a work 
of genius which was promptly hailed by Jeffrey with its true 
title. Yet it is not a little curious to note how gradually, 
and, as it were, grudgingly, the long-standing prejudice 
was relaxed. The reviewei of ^ Tales of my Landlord ’ was 
at some pains to explain that prose fictions might very 
conceivably prove preferable to epic poetry. ‘The great 
^ objection to them, indeed,’ he wrote, ‘ is that they are too 
‘ entertaining . . . and are so pleasant in the reading as to 
‘ be apt to produce a disrelish for other kinds of reading 
^ which may be more necessary. Neither science nor 
‘ authentic history, nor political nor professional instruction, 

* can be conveyed in a popular tale.’ To this opinion (ex- 
pressed in 1817) the Review adhered for a period, though 
noting in 1826 the continuously increasing application of 
talent to this branch of literature. ‘ For every one good 
‘ novel thirty or forty years back there are now a dozen.’ 
But still the view was held that ‘ the novel is only meant to 

* please ; it must do that or do nothing.’ When Mrs. Gore, 
in her ‘Women as They Are,’ showed signs of writing some- 
thing that should not be ‘ a mere novel,’ but should convey 
information, the reviewer disparaged the attempt, main- 
taining that nothing should be in a novel which would 
appear tedious or displaced in a play. But in 1830 an 
article (dealing with various novels of military or naval life, 
by Marryat and other officers) opened with a full recantation 
of this heresy : — 

‘ This is truly a novel- writing age ! . . . Persons of all ranks and 
professions, who feel that they can wield a pen successfully, now 
Bti'ive to embody the fruits of their observations in a work of fiction. 
One man makes a novel the vehicle for philosophical and political 
discussion; another smuggles in under similar disguise a book of 
travels, or, as in the case of two recent travellers in Turkey, first 
sends forth the record of his tour and then a novel by way of corollary.’ 

The case of the officer, the critic goes on to show, is 
analogous ; soldiers and sailors can now without breach of 
discipline give the world an insight into the very heart of 
military life. In short. 
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^ it has been discovered that the novel is a very flexible and com-^ 
prehensive form of composition, applicable to many purposes, and 
capable of combining much instruction with amusement. There is 
scarcely any subject not either repulsive or of a very abstruse nature 
which must be of necessity excluded from it.* 

Plainly, then, the status of the novel had been established 
as ‘ a more creditable exercise of ability than it was pre- 
‘ viously considered ’ ; and this change, as the Review said 
with great justice in the article from which we quote these 
last words, was due to Scott. We have insisted at some length 
upon tliis citation of contemporary opinion to emphasise 
what is imperfectly realised to-day — the importance of ScotPs 
example, and the depth of the slough from which he dragged 
this admirable vehicle for thought. It is true that, before 
* Waverley ’ was written. Miss Austen had done, in silence 
and almost without recognition, five-sixths of her whole 
wonderful work. But Miss Austen, impeccable though she 
was, lacked what the greatest j^ossess — that personal mag- 
netism which kindles. Realising, perhaps more fully than 
any other, that the novel must rest on observation and 
experience, she confined herself to effects perfectly within 
a scope so limited that nothing but sheer greatness could 
draw matter from it. She had no wide first-hand know- 
ledge of life, no treasury of reading to draw upon such as 
Scott had; had she possessed the latter, she would scarce 
have utilised it, for fear of those artificialities and imper- 
fections which Scott himself did not avoid. With Scott’s 
resources, she would only have been a kind of glorified Galt; 
her mission was to intensify, not to extend, the range of 
observation. She might quicken the sense of comedy, and 
that human sympathy which lies so near it ; she could not 
enlarge and nourish the imagination. It was for Scott to 
show outlying tracts of the world, and backward ranges of 
time, peopled with living creatures, who were not mere human 
abstractions, like the personages of French tragedy ; to carry 
abroad and into the past something of that noticing eye 
which makes the present living and significant, and to 
blend, as Shakespeare did, romance and comedy, high life 
and low life, into one many-coloured pattern. And, dealing 
as he did from the first with Celtic peoples, where the point 
of honour is in no way confined to a caste and gentility is 
claimed by the bare-legged follower as well as by the chief, 
he went far to make an end of the conventional distinctions 
in art between the motives and the sentiments of gentle and 
simple, rich and poor. In a sense, Scott, the clansman. 
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paved the way for Dickens, the Cockney, and for the 
romance of familiar life. 

It must be freely allowed that Scott had probably no in- 
tention of doing any such thing. No great man of letters, 
• with the possible exception of Shakespeare, ever attached so 
light a value to his own productions as did the author of 
‘Marmion’ and ‘ Waverley.’ He rehabilitated the novel, 
perhaps, less in his own eyes than in those of the world ; 
and certainly his last wish would have been to establish a 
democratic form of literature. Nevertheless, such was the 
result — a result achieved, as it were, accidentally and by 
reaction. Scott himself at first accepted bodily the con- 
vention of a superior intrigue for the gentlefolk, and a 
secondary plot for the servants. But his principals, heroes, 
and heroines were gentlemen and ladies, so impeccable as 
to be devoid of vitality, while his Cuddie Hcadriggs, Andrew 
Fairservices, and the rest were affluent in life, stamped 
with the individuality of all real creatures. Beyond the 
interest of the plot was the interest of the secondary 
characters, who were, indeed, the living forces that actuated 
and guided those accurate pieces of machinery, the high- 
spirited young man and the ringletted young lady^ And 
it was not long before even the primary convention dis- 
appeared ill the ‘ Heart of Midlothian,’ when he produced a 
heroine of humble birth, without beauty, without romantic 
affection for any lover — a creature of mere prose, and yet 
indisputably heroic. Jeanie Deans was, perhaps, the first 
heroine in prose literature sketched consistently with the 
eye of a humourist, and her strong existence put to shame 
the phantasmal Lucys and Julias. Scott’s failures were only 
less instructive than his successes. He showed the com- 
patibility of romance with the most solid stuff of realism, 
and though from first to last it was seldom that he per- 
mitted himself to treat his leading lady or gentleman as he 
treated Jeanie Deans, yet he made it sufficiently plain how 
even heroines ought to be treated. And it was only the 
dashing young man and the pretty young woman of his own 
class who paralysed his faculty : kings were handled in his 
pages with the same free imagination as beggars, and James I. 
of England or Louis XI. of France is drawn in not less boldly, 
not less unsparingly, than Edie Ochiltree or Davie Deans* 
Fundamentally, Scott was a realist ; the romancer had his 
feet planted on the solid ground of fact ; only at certain 
points did his method fail him, or, rather, did he fafi 
short of his method’s requirements. He had no desire to 
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write stories altogether of ordinary or uneventful life in the 
shop or the cottage ; in so far as he had theories, this pro- 
cedure was against them. But, owing to the mere &ct that 
the restraint of certain conventions, from which he never 
shook himself free, rendered low life in his books far more ^ 
interesting than high life, both novelists and novel-readers 
were made ready to look for stories of romantic or tragic 
cast from which the traditionally picturesque and decora- 
tive elements, the obviously romantic, should be entirely 
excluded. 

It must be allowed that this was by no means an 
immediate result. The first things to be imitated in Scott 
were not his essential excellences, but his accidental attrac- 
tions. The Eeview, in summing up his work, attributed his 
success to the fact that he ‘ made a discovery in literature,* 
which showed how history might be made available for the 
purposes of fiction by ‘ attention to localities, to manners, 

* and costume.* Scott, said Jeffrey, had ‘ taught the im- 
‘ portance of truth to nature.* That was a sound observa- 
tion, but the truth which made Scott great was the truth 
which he shared with Shakespeare, and not the liistoric 
accuracy or verisimilitude in accidentals. Yet what struck 
the mind of his contemporaries was just this affluence of 
‘ local colour,* to use a phrase greatly in vogue from 1830 
onwards. Tlae result is evident in various ways. A crop 
of writers — Harrison Ainsworth foremost among them — fol- 
lowed Scott’s lead in the historical novel, finding their account 
in a vast deal of that jargon which Stevenson wittily called 

* tushery,* and in all the Wardour Street accessories for 
which Scott had an antiquary’s passion. They caught 
the trick, but they missed the magic. All the difference 
between talent and genius is shown by the contrast between 
Ainsworth’s lay figures in armour and those surprising 
personages of ‘ Ivanhoe,* ‘ The Talisman,* and the rest — the 
Brian de Bois Guilberts and the others, who at one time are 
mere stuffed creatures of pasteboard and at another come 
suddenly to life and breathe the very breath of battle. 
Moreover, as Scott knew and said himself, the other men 
studied up as a matter of business all the antiquarian lore 
which had always been his preoccupation, till at the last he 
was really impregnated with the spirit of medievalism. 
Nevertheless, on this side Scott was most imitable, and he 
has made the fortune of a host of imitators from that day 
to this. 

On another side his achievement had better results. 
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Witli his customary generosity, he avowed himself in debt to 
Miss Edgeworth for the demonstration that local peculiarities 
of character, circumstances, and dialect might be emphasised 
with eflFect in fiction. Needless to say, he bettered the instruc- 
tion, and his success paved the way for other writers of 
genuine talent. Galt, who had been told in 1811 that a novel 
purely Scottish in subject could never take, found by 1820 
a fair field open for his works, whose merit has perhaps 
hardly been adequately recognised. He at least relied 
solely upon truth to naiure— the minute delineation of 
small and parochial affairs. Without talent for construc- 
tion, without any brilliancy of style or of wit, he achieved 
a success which but for Scott would never have come his 
way. And his method, employed afresh on a kindred 
subject by Mr. J. M. Barrie, has given us some of the finest 
work done by any writer now living — work almost as 
superior to Galt’s as was ^ Waverley ’ to ‘ Castle Rackrent.’ 
Another contemporary owed, like Galt, little to Scott’s 
example, but much to the taste which he had created. 
Miss Ferrier’s broadly humorous studies of Scotch character 
are still excellent reading — much better reading than Miss 
Burney’s stories, whose disciple, nevertheless, Miss J’errier 
may be said to be. Yet neither ‘ Marriage ’ nor* ‘ The 
^ Inheritance ’ would have been likely to find a publisher or 
a public but for the interest which Scott had generated in 
local peculiarities of life, thought, and speech. Nor was the 
influence confined to Scotland. Prom Miss Edgeworth’s 
country Lady Morgan sent her ‘Wild Irish Girl,’ who had a 
vogue that is now surprising. Work of far higher quality 
than hers was done by the Banims and by Carleton, peasants 
of genius, who failed of greatness only by the lack of adequate 
literary equipment and of a literary tradition behind them. 
Yet they too scored a certain success by the picturesque 
presentment of unfamiliar conditions of existence. So in a 
different way did Hope, who won a great reputation by his 
study of a Levantine adventurer in ‘ Anastasius ’ — so great 
a reputation that the Review ranked him next to Scott — 
longo sed proximus intervallo. 

Outside Great Britain Scott’s example was not less 
fruitful. Byron alone of his contemporaries exerted an 
influence abroad comparable with his, and he exercised that 
influence, as did Byron, chiefly through Paris, the intellectual 
clearing-house of Europe. Scott’s influence in France was 
not so direct as that of Byron, but it was not less important : 
signiflcantly enough, he was the forerunner of Shakespeare. 
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Men went on from the great master of prose romance to the 
greater master of romantic drama. Not only in Hugo’s 
writings and those of Dumas can we trace the leaven at 
work : Merimee’s prefaces comment with their quiet irony 
on the craze for local colour — which, if it produced a crop 
of absurdities, produced also such tales as ‘ Colomba ’ and 
‘ Carmen,’ tales unlike enough to anything that ever came 
from the pen that wrote ‘ Waverley,’ yet worthy of it, and 
beyond a doubt traceable to its inspiration. 

Scarcely more resemblance unites Scott to his only rival, 
the great Dumas : there is between the two writers all the 
gulf that divides Dalgetfcy from D’Artagnan. But Scott’s 
was the parent inspiration : without Scott we had never 
known the immortal * Musketeers.’ Few things in criticism 
are more curious than the divergence between the estimate 
of Dumas pere which obtains in his own country and that 
which has been given by such judges as Stevenson and 
Mr. Lang. French opinion rates Dumas much as we rate 
Marryat or Lever ; and there is, perhaps, something in the 
contention, put forward the other day by Mr. Gosse, that 
to set an extravagant value even on the ‘ Musketeers ’ series 
is a kind of puerility. In the art of holding attention by 
brilliant improvisation, whether of incident or dialogue, 
Dumas outdoes his master ; but even his best figures, with 
the single exception of D’Artagnan — even Athos, Aramis, 
Porthos himself — are at best splendid creatures of the stage. 
But Cuddie Hcadrigg and his mother, Bailie Nicol Jarvie 
and Evan Dhu, Dandie Dinmont and Meg Merrilies, Claver- 
house and Burley, old Blspeth in the ‘ Antiquary,’ Jeanie 
Deans and her sister — all these creations are simply part of 
life ; you cannot match them in Dumas — it is hard to say 
where you can match them. 

Nevertheless, though Scott more than any other man 
established the novel as the characteristic expression of an 
age in literature, it was not ‘ Waverley ’ — and still less 
* Ivanhoe ’ — that furnished the type of novel destined to 
dominate. True, ‘ Waverley ’ has had, and always will have, 
successors, and among the progeny of Scott must be reckoned 
Stevenson, one of the two or three outstanding names of 
recent years. And in at least one European literature — 
that of Poland — the historical novel appears to have been 
the tool most natural to the hand of a man of genius. It 
is difficult to judge work in a translation, yet, perhaps, 
Sienkiewicz’s epic story, ‘ With Fire and Sword,’ may be 
allowed to offset the great novels of Eussia. But the type 
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of novel which has dominated exclusively in Eussia — the 
serious detailed study of contemporary life — is that which has 
predominated in European literature since the novel settled 
down into enjoyment of the ascendency to which Scofct was the 
first to lift it. Dickens and Thackeray, Balzac and Flaubert, 
Tourgeneff and Tolstoy, have all found their subjects in the 
life of their own generation, or, more often still, of the 
generation immediately preceding their own. Exceptions 
have to be made, and if anyone cared to argue that 
‘ Esmond ’ was the best English novel, we should listen to 
him with respect. But essentially the novel has been what 
Balzac desired to make it — a transcriptn made sometimes 
from immediate inspection, sometimes through the softening 
haze of memory ; but made always by a contemporary from 
the record of the comcdie humaine. 

The novel in Scott’s hand was a variant of the lay. It 
was a tale of the life of people remote in time, appealing to 
curiosity, to the primitive desire for instruction. With Miss 
Austen it had been an instrument of pure comedy, full of 
delicate ironies, never coming to close grips with life. Mr. 
Ealeigh, indeed, would have us believe that the world of 
pathos and passion is present in her work by implication ; 
but we are not so sure of that. At all events, the novel 
which was to dominate was the novel which would draw, as 
Miss Austen drew, on contemporary life and current know- 
ledge of the world, but which would treat this material 
without the limitations imposed, whether by reticence or 
temperament, on Miss Austen’s work. Dickens, Thackeray, 
the Brontes, George Eliot, Charles Ecade, Trollope, Kingsley, 
all the names that stand out in the list, down to the greater 
of our contemporaries, such as Mr. Meredith and Mr. Hardy 
— have been not merely realists but actualists. They have 
all of them tried, in their different ways, to extract all the 
drama that lay in the life about them. And, as is almost 
inevitable, at least for English-speaking folk, they have dealt 
with life more or less deliberately as preachers. Great 
artists in other countries, Tourgeneff' and Maupassant, for 
illustrious examples, have been content simply to let narra- 
tive be narrative for its own sake, and for the sake of the 
skill in doing it. But Dickens, Thackeray, and the rest 
preached explicitly and implicitly ; theirs was a serious art, 
and an art standing in a relation to life which is not that of 
the pure poetic imagination. That is probably why many 
people, who have a real love for literature, yet have no love 
for Scott ; he is a novelist who does not concern himself 
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with the problems of existence. His place is with the 
minstrels ; and though, for our own part, we should have 
more faith in him as a moral influence than in most — for the 
atmosphere of his books is upland air — he has no conscious 
purpose of influencing either conduct or opinion. 

That purpose never leaves Dickens for long, even in 
‘Pickwick.’ Scarcely a page in Thackeray but has the 
moralist revealed, with his ‘take warning.’ George Eliot is 
evei 7 where the disputant; Miss Bronte is a passionate 
advocate, claiming a wider scope for stunted lives, asserting 
a somewhat indeflnable freedom, preaching a fierce courage 
of the soul. We are not speaking now of the particular 
objects which various of these writers had at various 
times in their minds, as Dickens had when he assailed the 
Court of Chancery, or Charles Beade when he ran amuck at 
private asylums. Our point is, that each and all of the men 
and women who attained eminence in this branch of litera- 
ture since the day of Dickens have sought to impose upon 
the reader their own view of life — a thing which neither 
Scott nor Miss Austen did. It is true that two of the greatest 
novelists still living — Mr. Meredith and Mr. Hardy — ^have 
scarcely conformed to this rule : each has been ambiguous 
rather than reticent in comment upon life. And, probably 
for this very reason, neither of them has ever been wholly 
popular. 

Just this double function has given to the novel its 
peculiar preponderance ; it has at once satisfied the 
imagination and come home to men’s business and bosoms. 
And therefore, so far as England is concerned, other and 
more ancient forms of literature have been engulfed in it. 
It has swallowed up the essay bodily : what has the century 
to show in that kind since the days of Hazlitt and Lamb, 
except the parerga or by-products of novelists like Thackeray 
and Stevenson, and the purely critical studies of a writer 
like Sir Leslie Stephen ? It has superseded the drama with 
a cheaper and more acceptable form of entertainment. It 
has relegated poetry to a secondary place. Reviews seldom 
concern themselves now with books of verse; and the 
reason, if the case be fairly considered, is not that the 
poetry of to-day is worse than that of any other period, but 
simply that the great mass of the reading public has ceased! 
to interest itself in poetry. The taste for work of literary 
invention has concentrated itself upon the literature which 
pleases the imagination with a plot and with the present- 
ment of character, but which makes extremely little demand; 
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upon the reader^s own imagination. The reader of poetry 
must meet his author half-way; must throw himself into 
the attitude of mind required by the convention of the 
art. But prose fiction does not require a listener to leave the 
plane of common life. The novelist may be jester, satirist, 
lecturer, missionary, what he will, so long as he conveys his 
meaning through the medium of a story, told in the dialect 
of ordinary life. And since the form has no limitations 
either of length or diction, almost any amount of 
elucidation can be brought conveniently into the narrative. 
Nothing is more untrue than to assert that the average 
reader abhors instruction. He— or she — revels in it; 
witness the vogue of Mrs. Humphry Ward. For some 
reason in the nature of man, the human eye and mind 
will travel complacently over long passages of prose 
conversation which would be intolerable on the stage, and 
over long stretches of narrative which could only be made 
tolerable by genius in verse. The art of prose fiction is 
unpretending, and has its appropriate reward. Mediocrity, 
forbidden to the poet, is freely permitted to the novelist. 

Apparently it has been so always, for nothing could bo 
duller than long stretches of the Icelandic prose sagas, as 
nothing could be finer than certain short episodes set in 
among these wastes. But the wastes were not barren to 
those who found in them a parallel to the incidents and 
experiences of their daily life. And there is at least this to 
be said for the novel, that it has not only given an 
appropriate and full scope to men like Scott, Dickens, and 
Thackeray, who would undoubtedly have been distinguished 
in literature had the novel never been invented, but also 
has given to other writers their one and only chance of 
doing good work. It is impossible to conceive of Trollope 
as attaining success in any other branch of literature, 
since the sole but sufficient qualification which Trollope 
possessed was an impassioned zest and appetite for the 
business of everyday life. And yet the world would be the 
poorer without Trollope’s work. When Mrs. Proudie 
received an obituary notice in the ‘ Times,’ the compliment 
to her creator was as well deserved as it was rare. 

Like all other lax and unexacting art forms — for 
instance, English blank verse — the novel lends itself 
specially to the generation of ephemerids. Any fool can 
write a novel, and most fools do. But essentially there is 
nothing less ephemeral than a good novel, for the most 
interesting thing in the world is biography, and the novel 
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is a biography, only fictitious in part. Its essential — the 
hyppthesis that such a life might have been lived at 
such a time in such a place — is truth : the fact that such a 
life was not lived is mere accident. Take the productions 
of English prose literature, and it will appear that those 
which have best stood the test of time are novels. Fielding 
is less demoded than Johnson ; Goldsmith is not demoded at 
all. Addison’s sketches of Sir Roger, which, as Mr. Raleigh 
well points out, are merely the disjecta membra of an 
admirable novel, keep a freshness that shows no sign of 
fading. And ^ Robinson Crusoe ^ is immortal. 

Here another question is raised, affecting the definition 
of terms. ‘ Robinson Crusoe ’ is in popular acceptation not 
a novel at all. The one convention by which the novelist 
has remained fettered is that his plot shall hinge upon a 
love-story. Why precisely this is so, it would be hard to 
say. The true concern of the novel, from Scott onward, has 
again and again lain anywhere but with the question 
whether Mr. A. shall achieve his final felicity with Miss B. 
Yet the earlier generation of writers contrived at least to 
maintain a decent show of interest in the matter, and never 
showed any inclination to kick against the necessity of this 
central preoccupation with the romance of sex attraction. 
In Scott, indeed, though a woman, like Helen, is always the 
cause and the goal of strife, she plays not much a greater 
part than Helen’s in the narrative. Love passages there 
are no doubt, but they seem always little better than 
obligatory. In Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, the 
Brontes, love in some shape or form is really the driving 
wheel. We may not be greatly excited over Amelia Sedley’s 
second marriage, but throughout ‘ Vanity Fair ’ men and 
women are shown as actuated chiefiy by the desire for one 
another. And so in all Thackeray’s novels it is the power 
of sex that predominates. Not less true is this of the lesser 
men — Reade, Trollope, Collins, Kingsley, Blackmore. 
Consciously or unconsciously, the novelist groups his 
action and his characters around the factor of sex ; and yet 
of one novelist only — Mr. George Meredith — can it be said 
that the height of his achievement is found in actual 
love passages. To think of Thackeray is to recall Becky 
Sharp or Major Pendennis ; of Colonel Newcome answering 
his last roll call, or Esmond and his young kinsman face to 
face with the Pretender at Castlewood. To think of Dickens 
is to picture a strange gallery — Mr. Pickwick in Court, Mrs. 
Gamp at her gruesome office, Smike under the hand of Squeers 
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— an endless list^ but with no place in it for David Copper- 
field making love to his Doadj. And so on. George Eliot may 
bring to mind Casaubon, may call up Mrs. Poyser, or Adam 
^in his workshop; Trollope stands for Barchester with its 
clergy ; Beade for violent scenes in a prison, or, better still, 
for the adventures of Denys and his comrade. Only when 
Mr. Meredith is named does the reader’s mind leap instinc- 
tively to a love scene ; to the idyll, dewy or tragic, of 
Bichard and Lucy Fevercl’s love-making. 

This is not to say that there are no good love scenes but Mr. 
Meredith’s ; only that in other novelists the essential romance 
lies in some side issue springing out of the pursuit of love — 
the surmounting of some obstacle, the pursuit of some 
enterprise, which is in many cases the true end of the plot, 
only that the novelist has conformed to the convention which 
demands every such enterprise to be related to the winning of 
a woman. One remembers vividly enough Charles Beade’s 
account of gold-mining ventures in Australia, with a perfect 
forgetfulness o^ lady in whose cause they were 

undertaken. t been seen that able men 

have chafed Uuu^. c., & trodiicdng the petticoat 

motive, no ninLter now M-evenson’s is a i|otable 

instauce, and he achieved hy three books, in none of 

which does a woman figuK., ovt,ept incidentally. ‘Treasure 
‘ Island,’ ' Kidnapped,*' the " Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and 
‘ Mr. Hyde,’ are ail romances without the sex interest ; and in 
the ‘ Ebbtide,’ the ‘ V . kerc<,’ and the ‘Beach of Falesa,’ 
women play a small part. The reasons for this departure 
from precedent are interesting to consider. Partly, no 
doubt, Stevenson was drawn by inclination to scenes in 
which women could not be present — outlandish scenes of 
violent action ; and be resented the necessity of relating 
these scenes to a love-story. Adventure appeared to him 
as a mistress to be courted for her own heaux yeux — ‘ the 
‘ bright eyes of danger,’ as he wrote in a fine ballad ; and, 
moreover, realist that he was, he saw most adventures 
undertaken for the sake of gain, for ambition, for any of a 
dozen motives, each at least as interesting as that of sex 
attraction. He saw this in life, and he set down his record 
accordingly. Probably all of this applies with equal force 
to Mr. Joseph Conrad, a writer whose fame has been hitherto 
“^wholly unequal to his merit; but fame cannot be wholly 
severed from popularity, and in his best book, ‘ Lord Jim,* 
the whole concern of the story is with men and their life in 
strange places among strange people. Like Stevenson, he 
VOL. OZOVI. NO. OOOOII. L L 
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lias disregarded the convention, and, unlike Stevenson, he 
haa been mulcted for disregarding it. Possibly Mr. Conrad 
may also be aflTected by another consideration which 
weighed with Stevenson. Stevenson felt uncertainty as to 
his power to draw female character ; but it is evident enough, 
not only from his letters but from parts of his work^ from 
such a story as the * Pavilion on the Links,* from ‘ Prince 
' Otto,* and most of all, of course, from his unfinished master- 
piece * Weir of Hermiston,* that the romance of sex appealed 
to him even more strongly than to most writers. He would 
willingly, that is, have written of love ; but, as he says in 
one of his letters, he was realist to the backbone, and if he 
treated of love he desired to handle it as he did David Bal- 
four*s experiences when he and Alan Breck fled from dragoons 
in the heather. And in this track difficulties bristled. The 
considerations as to what is moral, what immoral, what is 
decent, what indecent, were such as struck terror to his 
heart. 

Before Stevenson died, he was sure of his ground, and 
enough exists of * Weir * to show something of what he would 
have done in this matter. It is possible that many of his 
admirers were spared a shock. And yet, in plain truth, the 
emancipation of the novelist is complete enough nowadays. 
Mr. Meredith showed, now forty years ago, how a novelist may 
render the strange and beautiful iridescence of sex instinct 
as it arises between two clean and perfect creatures, with its 
frank unison of material and spiritual ; and no one has out- 
done in boldness certain passages of ‘ Bichard Feverel * — 
nay, the whole scheme of the book, which nevertheless only 
the most indecent prudery could censure. But, as also 
Stevenson said in a letter, Mr, Meredith has done this, and 
no one else can do it. The question remains for the ordinary 
novelist, even of talent, whether the sex motive is to be 
discarded altogether, as Stevenson and Mr. Conrad have 
very largely done, or whether it is to be handled with gloves 
on. In this matter, English literature of the nineteenth 
century stands apart from all others. We have thanked 
God profusely, and perhaps with some reason, that we were 
not as our neighbours. In France, the exclusive preoccupa- 
tion of novelists with breaches of the Seventh Commandment 
has generated a convention not less wearisome than our own. 
With them all action has to be related to illicit love- 
making, as the English writer must find the mainspring of his 
plot in someone’s desire to marry some other person. Of the 
two traditions the British is doubtless preferable. Yet when 
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one considers bow much of the best talent has gone into 
producing this form of literature for the last seventy or 
eighty years, and how increasingly the novel has become the 
medium for conveying such ideas as used formerly to be con- 
veyed through poetry, through drama, through the essay, and 
through satire, it is not so clear that we were the gainers by 
a tradition which demanded that the novelist should always 
write with his eye on tlie young lady reader. Thackeray 
cried out long ago for leave to paint a man as Fielding 
had painted him ; but Thackeray was careful to observe the 
convention. Dickens, to whom insincerity came easy, rioted 
in mawkish sentiment. The women had more courage, and 
Charlotte Bronte and George Eliot were accused of gross in- 
decency for books which to-day would not shock a schoolgirl. 
Mr. Meredith went entirely his own way — his Mrs. Berry is 
frank as the nurse in ‘Romeo and Juliet’ — but as no one 
read him, it did not matter. Little by little the convention 
was beaten down b}’' successive small encroachments, and at 
present there is all the freedom that can fairly be desired. 
One may reasonably argue that men and women have at last 
come to recognise that the novel is the dominant literary 
form, that the novelist may quite conceivably have hft mes- 
sage (in the cant phrase) to deliver, and that he must 
therefore not be hampered by restrictions which were justi- 
fiable only so long as he was classed among the providers 
of popular amusement. The fact must be faced that Count 
Tolstoy, to whom few would deny a high place among the 
great moral influences now at work in Europe, has found in 
the novel the most eflective vehicle for his teaching, and in 
his use of it has not shrunk from a realism that shirks no 
detail necessary to the effect to be conveyed. Tolstoy’s 
‘ Resurrection ’ is a book scarcely fitter for the young reader 
than M. Zola’s ‘ Nana ’ or ‘ La Terre,’ but it is questionable 
whether we do well to pride ourselves on the fact that 
Tolstoy’s book could hardly have been written in English. 

However, the problem here raised — what should be 
permitted to a novelist? — cannot bo here discussed; our 
business is merely to note the fact that the novelist has now 
a great deal more liberty than was permitted to him in 
the days of Scott. He indeed accepted the convention as 
he found it, when the novel was in deserved disrepute — a 
kind of safety-valve for human silliness. It was, as we have 
said, no part of his purpose to be a disputant, and, moreover, 
his nature did not incline him to any analysis of what is 
perhaps the leading human passion, and certainly in novels 
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is always assumed to be so. Other men coming after him 
were always exposed to the taunt that Sir Walter got on 
very well without bringing a blush to any cheek. But in 
proportion as the novelist shifted his attitude to life, as he 
grew more and more the serious student of human problems — 
a title which no one would refuse, for instance, to George 
Eliot — the restriction became impossible. If men and 
women were to give an earnest picture of life, so large and 
so significant a part in its workings as the sex impulse could 
not be left out from scrutiny in all its bearings. And in 
the work of Mr. Hardy, the most representative figure 
among modern novelists — for Mr. Meredith is, sui generis, 
unclassified — the .factor of sex bulks big and ugly. Take 
Mr. Hardy’s most characteristic book, * Jude the Obscure ’ ; 
it is touched with romance, but the romance of Jude’s life is 
the pursuit of learning, the effort to rise out of ignorance to 
intellectual heights. Sex is a stumbling-block, and the part 
it plays in Jude’s early career is aptly symbolised by the 
manner of his first meeting with the woman who trapped 
him into marriage. Yet though the world was mightily 
shocked — and no wonder — by this outrageously Aristophanic 
piece of symbolic episode, Mr. Hardy’s position is unaffected. 

Nevertheless, though the English novelist has now a 
perfectly free field for his ability within any sort of reason- 
able limits, as was proved by the great popularity of ^ Sir 
^ Bichard Calmady,’ there are signs that literary activity 
is seeking new directions. With the exception of Lucas 
Malet, it would be hard to name any contemporary writer of 
the first class whose best work has been done in the orthodox 
and accepted type of the novel. There are, of course, plenty 
of talented novelists — Mr. winthony Hope and Mr. Seton 
Merriman to mention a couple — and Mr. Marion Crawford, 
who, in one little masterpiece, ‘ A Cigarette-maker’s 
^Bomance,’ rises out of this class. Bather above these 
should be ranked three or four very clever ladies — Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, Mrs. Clifford, Miss Cholmondeley, and 
perhaps Mrs. Margaret Woods; but it can scarcely be 
said that these writers rank with Mr. Barrie and Mr. 
Kipling. Mr. Meredith and Mr. Hardy may for the 
momeirt be put out of sight, since Mr. Meredith began 
publishing before George Eliot, and Mr. Hardy belongs 
almost to Trollope^s generation. Of the younger men 
it is notable that few owe their fame to a novel which 
conforms to the predominant type — that is, to a love 
intrigue concerned with modern life. Mr. Conrad’s ^ Lord 
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‘ Jim/ as we have said already, occupies itself solely with the 
study of masculine character apart almost altogether from 
the influence of women ; his ^ Heart of Darkness ’ is simply a 
wonderful impression of a strange and strangely peopled 
land, thrown into the mould of fiction. Mr. Hewlett has 
indeed attempted a well recognised form, the historic 
romance, but in our judgement with scant success ; his best 
work has been done in depicting scenes as far removed from 
the actual life of any age as those of Maeterlinck. Mr. 
Barrie and Mr. Kipling are both actualists with a vengeance, 
but they are masters of the ^hort story, rather than of the 
novel. One may rate ^ Sentimental Tommy ’ or ‘ Tommy 
‘ and Grizel ’ high, and yet refuse to place either book on a 
level with ‘A Window in Thrums.^ No one supposes ‘The 
^ Light that Failed * to show Mr. Kipling at his best, and 
though his last book, ‘ Kim,* with some of his best work in 
it, is a long narrative, the love interest is wholly excluded. 
It might be plausibly argued that the vogue of the short 
story, which dates from Stevenson*8 day, may be derived from 
the desire which he shared with many writers to escape 
from the obsession of petticoats in a tale. Mr. Kipling, 
like Stevenson, wanted to write about men principfclly in 
their relations to men ; and though Mr. Barrie was as keen 
a reader of the female heart as ever lived, many things 
interested him besides the love story. He was glad, no 
doubt, of a literary form which allowed him to study the 
maternal instinct without subordinating it to the other 
motive; to tell the story of Jess and the glove without 
bringing the glove’s owner upon the scene. 

It is notable, too, that the best writers of prose fiction are 
now turning aside to try their hand at other forms. Mr. 
Hardy’s sombre genius is finding a new expression in verse, 
possibly because he thinks the other vehicle outworn or 
discredited. But especially novelists nowadays are being 
drawn to the drama. Hardly one of any note but has 
attempted it — Mr. Hardy himself experimentally, Mr. Barrie 
and Mr. Anthony Hope with huge success. More than one 
has shown a higher talent in this kind than in the other — 
Mrs. Clifford, for instance, and, though he probably does not 
think so. Sir A. Conan Doyle, whose little ‘ Straggler of 
‘ Waterloo,’ is, in our opinion, worth all his novels. Mr. 
Kipling and Mr. Hewlett are both known to be writing 
plays ; the same tale is told of Mrs. Humphry Ward. Mrs. 
Woods has produced a remarkable blank-verse tragedy, 
though probably with little hope of stage presentment. All 
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this^ is significant, and the more significant because, as 
Mr. Ealeigh points out, the novel and the drama have never 
flourished together. The age of Elizabeth, the age of 
Charles II., were ages in which prose invention took a 
different bent. And no one can be blind to the fact that 
the drama is in England undergoing some such rehabilitation 
as the novel underwent in Scott’s day. Not only the best 
among the novelists, but Mr. Phillips and Mr. Teats, leaders 
among the younger poets, are writing plays with a definite 
view to stage production. To write plays is, in short, 
becoming, as Jeffrey said of the novel, * a more creditable 
‘ exercise of ability than it had previously been accounted.’ 
And, indeed, nothing could better show the advance which 
the novel has made in status than the fact that a novelist 
now needs, or at least needed a while ago, to apologise slightly 
for descending to work for the footlights. 

Another ominous symptom of decadence may be observed 
in this branch of literature. Once the theory of any art- 
form comes to be discussed or formulated it is safe to predict 
that the life of that form is dwindling. We have seen in 
our day much wrangling over the true method of the novelist 
— a subject that was not discussed when Thackeray and 
Dickens divided the country’s homage. Stevenson, a born 
theorist, advocated the importance of plot and surprising 
incident, and laid down pretty clearly the principle — which, 
like all art-principles, had been instinctively observed long 
before anyone thought to formulate it — of gradating 
emotional intensity to a climax, of inventing a chain of 
situations, closely bound up together, yet each rising above 
its predecessors. Mr. Henry James and Mr. Howells, on the 
other hand, emphasised the importance of the other strand 
which goes to make up the fabric of the novel ; dwelt upon 
the dissection of motives, the minute analysis of actions 
seemingly insignificant. They dispensed almost entirely 
with what Stevenson essentially delighted in — the presence 
of danger, the blow threatened or struck, the discharge of 
physical energy. One can see how, in course of time, the 
novelist, as it were, specialised in one of these two directions. 
Scott, Stevenson’s master, had less of the stress of emotion 
in his work, was well content to linger by the way, and did 
not so confine himself to the imfolding of a violent and 
exciting tale. To him the plot was not so entirely the heart 
of the matter as it became in the hands of the younger 
writer, who constructed a theory which, perhaps, assumed 
too completely that a man can only attend to one thing 
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at a time. The redundancies^ even the blemishes, which 
Stevenson pared off from Scott’s structure, were really the 
signs of a fully nourished vitality. On the other hand, 
the novelists of whom Mr. Howells and Mr. James are 
the best representatives derive principally from Thackeray, 
and they, on their part, pushed to the extreme Thackeray’s 
principle of finding his matter in the commonplace con- 
cerns of daily life treated in a method that dispensed 
even with caricature. Ar Stevenson said, ‘Vanity Fair’ 
would not be what it is were it not for Itawdon Crawley’s 
blow in the face of Lord Sf eyn. Hunuin nature cries out 
for some such quickening of the blood ; and Mr. Howells 
will only tell us about the patterns which a young lady 
at the crisis of her fate described in the sand with the point 
of her parasol. In the very best of his books a degree 
of most unusual' intensity is reached when Silas Lapham 
awakes to the consciousness that he has taken one night a 
glass too many of champagne. And yet either theory is 
sound in the main — Stevenson’s, tliat a novelist should have 
a story to tell worth tolling, and should discard rigidly what- 
ever is not essential to the story ; and Mr. Howells’s, that 
the novel must rest on experience and be tried by expftience, 
and that the most interesting thing in life is some modifica- 
tion of the commonplace. Exit the artist who begins to work 
on a theory is almost invariably born in an unlucky hour, past 
the golden age and the glorious rule of thumb. 

Briefly, then, it seems to us that the best days of the 
novel, as we have understood the novel, are over. Prose 
fiction may throw itself with equal success into some other 
mould, though probably not till a period has gone by. The 
novel of the twentieth century will hardly rival the novel of 
the nineteenth, though it is devoutly to be hoped that the 
drama may make amends. The more one considers contem- 
porary work the more unapproachable seems the large 
creative faculty of the great three — Scott, Dickens, and 
Thackeray ; nor do the ladies of to-day come much nearer 
to the impeccable art of Miss Austen, the wider range of 
George Eliot, or the fierce power of Charlotte Bronte. The 
work of our contemporaries is more strained, more self-con- 
scious, less leisurely, than was that of the other novelists 
who still survive, and Mrs. Gaskell will probably outlast 
almost all who are writing to-day. It is difficult to conceive 
a generation which should be indifferent to the mellow charm, 
the rich rustic poetry, of Blackmore’s ‘ Lorna Doone ’ ; and 
Charles Keade’s romance ‘ The Cloister and the Hearth ’ will 
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hold readers while men care for the sustained fire of in- 
veiition. These books belong to the old order, and so do 
Eingslej’s, intensely modern as they seemed in their day. 
What survives in Kingsley^s work is the personality of the 
author, potent in its appeal to youth, strong in its limita- 
tions, its passionate narrowness. The new order begins 
with Mr. Meredith, and secured its ascendency through 
Stevenson, Mr. Meredith^s ardent disciple. How its works 
will last remains to be seen ; but one may say with con- 
viction than an age which neglects them will miss a mine of 
pleasure and enlightenment. The most casual survey of 
what has been done in the last fifty years will reveal the 
application of a surprising deal of talent, not only in the 
work of constant writers, but in the novels written either by 
the men of one book — such as ‘ John Inglesant * (for no other 
publication by its author showed that concentration of a 
lifetime) — or by men whose true work lay elsewhere, yet who 
embodied in this form the results of their experience and 
knowledge, and of whom Lord Beaconsfield in his later 
books is the capital example. 
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^HE somewhat cynical saying of Ecclesiastes that there is 
no new thing under the sun appears, according ^ the 
point of view from which it is regarded, either a truism or 
an untruth : the former, if we take it to mean that there is 
no such thing as an absolutely new departure in experience ; 
the latter, if it be construed into a denial of the fact that 
experience is for ever presenting itself to us under new 
forms. Taken, however, in an intermediate sense, it con- 
tains a truth: the ideas which form the content of con- 
sciousness, though capable of entering into endless combina- 
tions, are limited in number. As from the few notes of 
the musical scale the composer builds up the complex 
harmony of the fugue or the symphony, so out of a few 
elementary perceptions and feelings the statesman, the poet, 
the philosopher construct their masterpieces each in his 
respective kingdom of fact, fancy, and thought. It is not easy 
to resolve these, in the completed forms in which they come 
before us, into their elements: the original matter is dis- 
guised or transformed in the using — the brick faced with 
marble, the gases cooled into consistency, the separate fused 
into the whole. And this difficulty is greater or less according 
to the complexity of the structure : it is easier, for instance, 
to analyse American institutions than European ; the 
centuries of growth which lie behind the latter have left 
their history entangled and their origins obscure. In the 
case of our own country our national character aggravates 
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the" task. Judgement rather than intelligence is the note 
of the English mind. We distrust ideas as such ; they 
must come to us in the garb of custom, or even of prejudice : 
it is the reason latent in unreason that commends itself to 
us; precedent rather than logic is oar guide. The Latin 
races are differently constituted : ideas possess them ; the 
fallacy of logic, than which no fallacy is greater or more 
mischievous, besets their way. For tlii j very reason, how- 
ever, it is easier to trace the developement of thought 
among them than among ourselves: it moves unchecked 
from premiss to inference and from syllogism to syllogism, 
ignoring the difference between pure and applied science, 
careless of the gulf that separates formula from fact. No 
English writers are so consequent, in the literal sense of 
the word, as Eousscau, as De Maistre, as Comte. Happily 
for England, we may believe ; for, from the practical point 
of view, our illogicalness has been our salvation : the more 
rigorously men reason from necessarily imperfect premisses 
the wider of the truth are the conclusions at which they 
arrive. But the logic of French thought, fallacious in 
itself, facilitates the enquiries of the historian of ideas: 
nowhere do these command such an assent, gain such a 
following, or stand out in such strong relief. The German 
mind is more profound, the English sounder, but in intelli- 
gence pure and simjde the French is superior to either. It 
is the soil of all others in which ideas flourish. If we 
would watch their growth, follow their developement, and 
inspect their content, we shall do so to the best advantage 
here. 

Nor would it be easy to find a more competent guide than 
M. Faguet : he is recommended by his qualities, and not 
disqualified by their accompanying defects. It might, 
perhaps, be maintained without paradox that these con- 
stitute an additional recommendation. There are two M. 
Faguets indeed, an impersonal and a personal, an exponent 
and a controversialist : but in both the temperament which 
has been described as French is dominant, both are pos- 
sessed by rather than possess ideas. Of both the criticism 
of M. Pellissier, ‘trop cerebral pour etre artiste,’* holds 
good : M. Faguet has more intelligence than sensibility ; 
neither humour, nor sympathy, nor lightness of touch is 
his. His thinking is as nearly as possible pure brain-work ; 
his one aim is to render the idea to the life. Hence a 
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certain indifference to completeness and consistency, because 
these qualities, as he conceives them, are incompatible with 
perfect accuracy of description. System— ‘ une idee chez 

* ceui qui ne sont pas tres capables d^en avoir plusieurs, ou une 
‘ passion chez ceux qui sont incapables de penser autre 

* chose que ce qu’ils sentent ’ is too limited and too indi- 
vidual for his austerely objective temper. A great writer, 
he holds — and perhaps he is himself an example of it — is 
not one man but many men. No one formula expresses 
him ; each has various formulas, one modifying the other, 
and in its turn modified by the rest : consistency is too 
dearly bought at the expense of truth. His treatment of 
Bossuet and Penelon respectively is an example of this : the 
former had in him more of the thinker, the latter of the 
churchman, than we are apt to suppose ; and M. Faguet 
describes without attempting to reconcile or co-ordinate the 
characteristics of each.* There is a fine detachment in 
this absence of preconception, this aloofness. Except in 
the prefaces attached to the several volumes of his works — 
prefaces which, at once concise and suggestive, call for and 
will repay scrupulously careful reading — his personal#^iews 
and sympathies seldom reveal themselves, and when they 
appear to do so it is rather as pointing out what others have 
overlooked than as pressing the note of private judgement. 
M. Faguet is the most impersonal as he is the most intelli- 
gent of critics, reproducing rather than depicting, eliciting 
rather than reading in. If criticism be, as he describes it, 

‘ un don de vivre d’une infinite de vies etrangferes, avec cetto 
‘ clarte de conscience que ne pent avoir que celui qui est 

* assez fort pour se detacher et s’abstraire et regarder en 
‘ tUranger sa propre ame,’ he may be assigned high rank as 
a critic; few have mastered the difficult art of putting 
themselves in the place of others so well as he. So far is 
this self-effacement carried that a criticism of his works 
resolves itself in great measure into a criticism of the writers 
and periods passed under review by him ; he is, as nearly 
as it is possible to be, a reflecting medium — a mirror of 
ideas. The question that occurs is, What has he seen? 
And the answer is that little has escaped him : he has seen 
almost, if not quite, all that there is to see. So much for 
the impersonal M. Faguet. But, as has been said, there is 
a personal, contrasting with the other as Mr. Jekyll to Dr. 
Hyde. Possessed, as before, by an idea, but here by a per- 
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verjied and preconceived idea3 he lays stress on the differen- 
tial in such a manner and to such an extent as to lose 
sight of the more vital generic content of his conceptions ; 
'he is biassed, a special pleader, an out-and-out partisan. It 
is especially in his treatment of the eighteenth century that 
he comes before us in this light. Not, it must be admitted, 
in dealing with its leading men : his summing up of Voltaire, 
perhaps its most representative figure, though unfriendly, 
is not, taken as a whole, unjust. But his antipathy to the 
temper and tendencies of the period is so strong that, while 
too veracious to tamper with his facts, to produce or omit 
them arbitrarily, he exaggerates its defects and minimises 
its excellencies till the result is a caricature rather than a 
portrait. He has asserted nothing that is contrary to fact, 
he has left out nothing that is essential ; but the whole is 
seen out of focus, the impression left on the reader is one- 
sided and untrue to life. One error in an account invali- 
dates the whole calculation : his misconception of the age of 
the Encyclopsedists and the Eevolution results in a tendency 
to misconceive later problems, from which, though he 
struggles against it with greater success than might have 
been anticipated, he never wholly frees himself. ^ I am not 
^ going to lay hands on my father Parmenides ^ is sense as 
well as piety ; what the Eleatic teaching was to Socrates 
and his disciples the solvents of the Illumination are to the 
thinkers of our own time. Vainly would we forget the pit 
out of which we were taken. ^ Honour thy father and thy 
' mother ’ is a condition of valid thinking as well as of 
length of days. 

We stand in an exceptionally favourable position for a 
review of this chapter of our spiritual history. The con- 
ventional divisions of time seldom correspond exactly with 
its real measurement : centuries overlap one another, 
because the forces that are at work in them are immaterial 
and escape our categories. But, allowance being made for 
the want of perspective inseparable from a contemporary 
standpoint, it is difficult not to believe that the new century 
coincides roughly with a new age. Partly from religious 
and political enthusiasm, partly from necessity, the nine- 
teenHi century addressed itself to the work of reconstruction : 
the preceding century had destroyed the fabric of society ; the 
walls of Jerusalem must be rebuilt. The attempt was un- 
successful ; in some cases the reconstruction was premature, 
in others artificial, in all inadequate, because stereolyped. 
Salvation was to be found in a dogma — ^monarchy, the 
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republic, the papacy — or in a system — the philosophy of 
Hegel, or Comte, or Aquinas. That a given number of such 
solutions should have been advanced would not in itself 
indicate a new age, for the questions which they profess to 
solve remain open, and farther solutions similar to those 
already attempted might be proposed indefinitely. But we 
should be dull indeed had we not learned by experience 
that ready-made solutions of this kind are worthless, that 
no one formula is large enough to embrace the infinite com- 
plexity of things. Dogma, be its content what it may, is 
provisional and relative : it is like the stream whose waters, 
though flowing between the same banks, are for ever 
changing ; nay, the permanency of whose banks is apparent 
only, since these too, worn by the current and acted upon 
by the forces of sun, rain, and frost, change. The value of 
systems is historical : — 

* Our little systems have their day, 

They have their day and cease to be/ 

Scholasticism, for example, is a moment in the history of 
thought, vitally connected with its previous and subsequent 
movements ; but to identify it with thought in itself is to 
lose sight of its real significance, and misconceive the whole 
problem of philosophy. It is a pseudo-science which puts 
forward pretensions of this kind ; the veil of the temple is 
not so easily lifted. Things are not simple ; their explana- 
tions, therefore, cannot be simple. ‘ Teach thy tongue to 
‘ say, I do not know,” ^ said the wisest of the Babbis : we 
must wait. 

Our stock of ideas, it has been said, is limited. Is Virtue 
one? Is Virtue knowledge? What is the definition of 
Justice? Such questions as these, familiar to Plato and 
the Sophists, are discussed under a slightly altered phraseo- 
logy to-day. Of these questions that of the relation of the 
One to the Many is perhaps the deepest and the most far- 
reaching : a commonplace of Greek philosopy, a theme for 
the rhetoric of the orator and the declamation of the school- 
boy, it underlies every political revolution, every social and 
economical developement, every religious reform. 

‘ The One remains, the Many change and pass/ 

As soon as men began to reflect, the contrast between the two 
forced itself upon them ; as they emphasised one or other they 
leaned to this or that philosopUcal school. A Parmenides, 
contemplating the unity and permanence of the universe, over- 
looked the endless process of life into which thought resolves 
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it — as one who, lost in wonder at the first view of the infinite 
expaoise of ocean, should conceive it, as did the Seer of the 
‘ Apocalypse, ‘ a sea of glass, like unto crystal,’ forgetting 
the many waters of which it is composed : a Democritus or 
a Leucippus, fascinated by the endless play of the atoms 
out of which the world, as we know it, is constructed, forgets 
that these have meaning and value only inasmuch as they 
serve and constitute an order outside and beyond them- 
selves. How many antitheses does this original divergence 
of view cover ! — law and liberty, the static and the dynamic 
element in society, socialism and individualism, orthodoxy 
and free thought. In the first stages of society the com- 
munity is paramount ; it is more important that men should 
act according to law than that they should act freely or 
even rationally. There is a certain reason implicit in law ; 
and in early days the advantage to be gained by improving 
on this is more than counterbalanced by the discipline of 
submission, the subjection of the ungoverned passions of 
semi-civilised man to control. But as time goes on a certain 
amount of self-restraint becomes habit, and so second 
nature; and the welfare of society demands not only the 
maintenance of the social tie, but, to a greater or less 
extent, the emancipation of the individual, self-realisation 
on his part over against as well as in the community, free- 
dom to initiate, to think, and act on his own responsibility. 
Neither factor, the pressure of the One or the action of the 
Many, can be left out of account with impunity ; but, accord- 
ing to circumstances, this or that is the more prominent of 
the two. 

Mankind does not progress in a straight line, but, like a 
ship, tacking. On the whole, and taking a wide field of 
observation, there is advance ; but at a particular time or 
place there may be retrogression, real or apparent : ^ obser- 
‘ vation with extensive view ’ is necessary to determine the 
drift of tendency and purpose in human affairs. The 
Middle Ages are often misjudged for want of this extended 
vision ; it is easy to see in them nothing but violence and 
darkness, the abuses of feudalism, the tyranny of the secular 
and the crushing weight of the spiritual arm. That crimes 
of violence were rifer, that pestilence and famine were more 
frequent, that less value was attached to human life as such 
than now, is true. But no picture is all shadow ; and, in 
particular, to regard the period as one of intellectual stagna- 
tion is a vulgar error. Scholasticism, which we are apt to 
identify with the systematised orthodoxy of St. Thomas, 
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produced mystics like Erigena and critics like Ockham ; 
there were thinkers at Paris and Oxford as hardy and as un- 
fettered by tradition as at Berlin and Tubingen to-day. The 
sense of confinement that characterised the age as a whole 
was due to the material limitations under which it suffered. 
Ideas appealed to a larger public than had been the case in 
the slave States of antiquity, where a high culture limited to 
the governing class contrasted sharply with the degrada- 
tion of the proletariate, on which this rested. But a vehicle 
was wanting; the mechanical means of the diffusion of 
knowledge fell short of the growing desire to know. The 
invention of printing marked the end of the old and the 
opening of the new era. The Sorbonne, in calling for its 
abolition, and coupling the demand with another for the sup- 
pression of heresy, showed a true appreciation of cause and 
effect. The mediaeval idea was outgrown : it survived only 
by reason of the material conditions in which medieval 
society found itself ; when these disappeared it fell to dust, 
like a mummy taken from a vault into the open air. The 
printing press was a circulating medium of intellectual com- 
merce; knowledge became current; everywhere there was a 
ferment and a stir. The coincidence of this invontiofi with 
the discovery and diffusion of classical manuscripts was 
opportune ; had it been discovered earlier or later its results 
on civilisation would have been other than they were. 

‘ Dos lors un depart treVs net s*6tablit. : d’uno part le livre critique 
ct le livre du xvi'’ si<''olo, ceux-ci impririii‘3, portatifs, facilement 
lisibles, incroyableinent malt.iplies, d’autre part le livre du moyen slge, 
inanuacrit, pen inauiable, susceptible, peu lisiblc, et introuvable.’ 
(Seizieine Siecle, p. x.) 

It came at the psychological moment when the literature 
of Greece and Rome, over and above its intrinsic worth, 
had the charm of novelty, and so imposed itself to the 
exclusion of all other : — 

‘ lyimprimerie a a peu pres supprime lo moyon Age. . . . De la 
pour un temps qui a etc long, ijui k certains egards dure encore, cette 
idee aasez repanduo que le moyen Age n\jxiste pas, qu’il est comme 
un grand vide dans Tliistoire de la pensce humaine. Do Isi ce mot si 
etrange et si significatif de Kenaisaance, ddsignant Tosprit antique 
cumme esprit de vie, le seizieme siccle comme resurrection, le moyen 
Age comme mort, misc au sepulcre et long aneantissement de la pensce 
humaine. Jamais peut-etre, et non pas meme aux commencements du 
christianisme, et non pas memo, en France, A la fin du xviii^ siecle, 
Torgueil humain ayant pour forme la rdaction centre le passd et le 
m^pris de la tradition, quitte a remplacer celle qu^on laisse par une 
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autre, ne s’eat declare avec une telle force et un pareil enivrement.’ 
(Seizifeme Si6cle, p. x.) 

Hence an immense sense of liberation; it was as if tbe 
prison doors bad been opened and the captive set free. 
M. Eaguet remarks justly that the Eenaissance, like 
humanism and the Beformation, was a return to the past ; 
but it was to a past which was conceived as the golden age 
of humanity : men had lived in a cloister since it had been 
left behind them ; now they came out into the light and air 
and picked up the thread of life where it had been dropped. 
The joie de vivre pervaded existence ; the sun rose again 
over the horizon, the lurid mists with the shapes of darkness 
that peopled the 9 i fled before the advancing day. The 
imitation of ancient models, which subsequently became a 
conventionalism, was at first a spontaneous reaction against 
the archaic stiffness and constraint of mediseval standards. 
The ‘ Voti Solutio ’ of Joachim du Bellay has all the fresh- 
ness and charm of Catullus — 

‘ Jam mihi mea rcddita cat Columba ; 

Vos tristes elegi, valete longura : 

At VOS molliouli vcnite versus, 

Dum cano reditum meic Columbu:. 

Quam plus oculis meis amabam, 

Cujus basia blandulumque murmur, 

Lusub, nequitias proterviores, 

Et morsus poterant micante rostro, 

Ipsum vincere passerem Catulli. 

Nam mellita fuit, venusta, bella, 

Pulchra, candidula, atque delicata 
Nil mage ut quoat case delicatum 
Mellitum magis aut magis vcnustum. 

At VOS hendccasyJlabi frequentcs, 

Versus molliculi venustulique, 

Adeste hue precor, et quot estia omnes 
Formosa; Veneri bonisque divis 
Votum Bolvite pro mea Columbu * — 

while Marot developed the capacity of the vernacular as the 
vehicle of a subtler sentiment than that of antiquity :<r- 

‘ Puisque de vous jc n’ai autre visage, 

Jc m’en vais rendre hermite en un desert, 

Pour prier Dieu, si un autre vous sort, 

Qu’autant que moi en votre honneur soit sage. 

* Adieu amours, adieu gentil corsage. 

Adieu ce teint, adieu ces friands yeux I 
Je n’ai pas eu de vous grand avantage ; 

Un moins amant aura peut-Stre mieux.’ 
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The philosophy of the movement is seen at its best in 
Montaigne* Inquisitive rather than enthusiastic, averse 
from dogmatism, orthodox or otherwise, penetrated by the 
sense of relativity, without illusions, something of a fatalist, 
the strong common sense which, while deficient, it may 
seem to a foreigner, in the French as a nation, is, curiously 
enough, characteristic of individual Frenchmen, runs through 
him ; his element is the mean. The temper of the 
Benaissance, indeed, was in no sense revolutionary. It 
emancipated the individual from the iron pressure of his 
environment, but neither in vhe Church nor in the common- 
wealth did it lean to extreme courses. In the latter, 
indeed, its tendency was to strengthen central at the 
expense of local authority ; one ruler, it was thought, was 
more likely to be amenable to reason than many, and unity 
of government was a source of strength to the State. Nor 
in religion was there any wish to break away from the 
established order; bowing in the house of Bimmon was 
tolerated perhaps to excess. The attitude of such men as 
Erasmus or Montaigne to the Church differed little from 
that of the more moderate school of Catholics tp-day. 
Stress was laid rather on the rational than on the miraculous 
in religion ; there was a desire to reform abuses, to return 
to evangelical standards, to fall back from historical 
Christianity on the teaching and Person of Christ, But all 
this was within the limits of Catholicism ; strange as it may 
appear, the antagonism between the Benaissance and the 
Beformation was marked. For Protestantism did not spring 
panoplied into existence, as did Athene from the head of 
Zeus : * it was as dogmatic in its original form as Catholicism, 
and its doctrines were narrower; as tyrannical, and its 
tyranny, being new, threatened to be more oppressive than 
the old. The aim of Calvin was to establish a theocracy of 
which the preachers were to be the governing body ; had it 
been successful, the little finger of King Stork at Geneva 
would have been thicker than the loins of King Log at 
Borne. Individualism in religion — witness the Anabaptists 
in Germany and the harmless Quakers in England and 
America — was repressed as ruthlessly by Protestant as by 
Papist; to tolerate error, it was believed, was to betray 
truth. That the Beformation bore religious liberty in its 
womb is true; but it had not strength to bring forth its 
offspring ; it developed its fundamental ideas — and their 

* Cf. Rltschl, ‘ Geschichte des Pietifiinus,’ pp. ii. 88. 
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importance cannot be o^er-estimated — within the limits 
of the text of Scripture interpreted by the necessarily 
inadequate exegesis of the time. Hence, as its name implies, 
the movement aimed rather at the correction of abuses than 
at an enlargement of the spiritual horizon. Of Calvin 
M. Faguet says with truth, ' il a Pesprit tli6ologique et un 
ccBur qui n’a pas le gout du divin;’* the orthodoxy, of 
Wittenberg became in the second generation as lifeless as 
that of Trent. For the time being liberty and learning 
suffered ; a controverted text of St. Paul, misunderstood by 
both disputants, was of more account than a dialogue of 
Plato ; petty questions of Church organisation outweighed 
the larger and more lasting interests of mind. Nor was 
this loss to intelligence compensated by gain to religion, 
which does not fldurish most when most in evidence : piety 
is a tender plant, and loves the shade. It is probable that 
those are most truly religious who are so unconsciously: 
introspection, material or spiritual, is a morbid symptom ; it 
is unhealthy to be for ever thinking about one’s health. 
The treachery and bloodshed which characterise the religious 
conflicts of the sixteenth century are doubtful proofs of 
religion ; it is possible to make the Gospel of less account 
than party — to be a sectary, Protestant or Catholic, without 
being a follower of Christ. What is vital in religion is that 
which good men hold in common, not that which separates 
them from one another; to lay stress on the latter is to 
take husks for corn. 

The temper of the seventeenth century differed from that 
of the sixteenth. Weary of the theological labyrinth in 
which they had lost themselves, men turned from religious 
controversy to the more useful task of self-improvement, and 
set to work to make the best of the elements of well-being 
which they found to hand. Nor were these inconsiderable : 
learning, taste, and refinement flourished; in Corneille, 
Bacine, and Moliere the drama reached its climax; in 
Descartes modern philosophy began. With lower aims, the 
success of the age was greater ; if it did not reform the 
Church or solve the riddles of the world, at least it did not 
deafen the one with discordant clamour or deluge the other 
with blood. With the notable exception of Pascal, which 
admits of a pathological explanation, the representative men 
of the time were not greatly troubled ohout their souls. Of 
the two great prelates of the age Bossuet was a churchman 
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rather than a religionist— ^ an conseiller d’Etat/ E^muBat 
describes him; ^homme de gourernement de la tSte auz 

* pieds.’ Fenelon, indeed, with all his reputed gentleness, 
was as intolerant of independent thinking in religion as his 
great rival ; he was the scourge of the Jansenists, and when 
engaged in the ‘ conversion ’ of Protestants in Aunls and 
Saintonge did not scruple to call in a regiment of dragoons 
to co-operate in the pious work. But the orthodoxy which 
it was sought to enforce by these rough methods was political 
rather than religious ; the mind of the age was set on other 
than religious things. It was the Augustan period — courtly, 
dignified, classical in the sei.^se in which classicism is native 
to French literature : movements, Parnassian, naturalist, 
symbolic, and the rest, come and go ; this remains. 

' Les Fran 9 ais sont tr^s sensiblcs k cet ascendant. . . • Ce culte fait 
partie de notre patrinioine class! que. 1] est parmi nos sacra, Notre 
xvi^ si^cle Ta mis en honneur, notre xvii^ sibcle Ta soutenu. An 
commencement du xviii^ on en perdait le sens ; mais vers la fin il 
revivait avec une force singuli^re, avait son contrecoupf et ridicule, 
et terrible aussi, sur les mociirs et aur Thistoire.* (Dix-huiti^me Siecle, 
p, 147.) 

The One, to go back to our formula, was more prominent 
in it than the Many. Bossuet deliberately ren(?hnced 
excellence in other departments in the higher interests, as 
he believed them, of unity. ‘Aisement il eut pu 6tre un 

* Pascal, un La Eochefoucauld, un Leibnitz, un Montesquieu. 

‘ Une pr6uve, c’est qu’il a 6te tour a tour Pun ou Pautre, 

‘ chemin faisant, et sans vouloir s’y tenir.* * Some allowance 
must be made for national sentiment ; it is difficult for a 
Frenchman to look at the Eagle of Meaux quite dispassion- 
ately ; but the criticism is substantially just. If Bossuet 
distrusted ideas in others — in Bichard Simon, for instance — 
his distrust was based not on the hatred that dull men bear 
to intelligence, but on considerations of public policy : if he 
kept the understanding of others in subjection, at least he 
dealt the same measure to his own. Burning questions, 
however, are not extinguished by being shelved ; the 
problems of the preceding age had fallen into the background 
mainly because at the time they concerned a class rather 
than the community as a whole. Under changed circum- 
stances and in another setting they were bound to recur. 
These circumstances and this setting were provided by the 
eighteenth century; the century which produced Voltaire 
and Bousseau, and ended in the explosion of *98. 


* DixHsepti^me Sitcle, p. 287. 
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M. Faguet is no admirer of the eighteenth century. ^ Ni 
^ chr4tien ni iran 9 ais ’ is his judgement on it : it saw the 
extinction of the religious and the weakening of the patriotic 
idea. That of the former he assigns mainly to the growth 
of the scientific spirit, that of the latter to the cessation of 
anything like political life in France. Each of these causes, 
no doubt, acted in the direction indicated. The progress of 
physical science tended to direct attention to facts rather 
than theories, and to subordinate the supposed interests of 
the other world to the more tangible concerns of this ; it 
developed the sense of evidence, and indisposed men to take 
assertion for proof. The highly centralised government of 
Louis XIV., concentrating as it did the power of the State 
in the hands of the Orown, and excluding the citizens as such 
from the conduct of affairs, was fatal to anything like public 
spirit; men’s energies were diverted into other channels 
and directed to other ends. But a larger view may be 
taken. It is possible to question the value both of the 
religion and the patriotism to which the eighteenth century 
was fatal ; to believe that the removal of the outworn husk 
was in each case the condition of the liberation of the 
genuine content of the notion ; that it was imperative that 
the love of God and country should appear under new forms. 
Patriotism — and the same holds good of the loftiest human 
passions — is an ideal sentiment, founded on a material basis, 
the good of the commonwealth ; when this is cut away it 
falls for want of support. And the absolutism of the time 
had lost sight of the good of the commonwealth. Dynastic 
ha.d taken the place of national considerations : wars were 
undertaken for no public advantage, but to gratify the 
ambition of a sovereign ; battles were fought that a king’s 
mistress might witness a combat, cities sacked to silence the 
complaints of soldiers clamouring for their pay. All this 
was foreign to the best traditions of the past. The French 
monarchy, though absolute, was not, till the reign, of 
Louis XIY., despotic : there was a fixed, though unwritten, 
constitution ; there were local representative bodies — Conseils 
65n^raux and B^gionaux — charged with administrative and 
executive functions, and possessing powers of taxation ; there 
were independent municipalities, tribunals, parliaments, and, 
last of all, the States-Qeneral, representing the nation as a 
whole. These institutions had practically disappeared, not 
by process of law, but by desuetude. Far-sighted men like 
F5nelon urged their revival, as a means of infusing new 
blood into the body politic; MontesquieUi in a striking 
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passage, pointed out the unintelligence inseparable from 
despotic government: 'TextrSme ob^issance suppose de 
^ rignorance dans celui qui ob6it ; elle en suppose m5me 
‘ chez celui qui commande. 11 n’a point h raisonner; il n’a 

* quo vouloir.’ But thinkers were few ; the influence of the 
court and the indifference of the natural leaders of the 
people were too strong for them : their words fell on deaf 
ears. It was not so much that the eighteenth century 
destroyed patriotism, as M. Faguet would have it, as that 
patriotism had ceased to be a virtue. The implicit senti- 
ment of the Middle Ages was no longer possible : it had to 
pass over into the explicit and conscious stage as a condi- 
tion of survival ; and this was impossible under existing 
circumstances. The world had come to years of discretion — 
not suddenly, indeed ; the process had been long and slow ; 
but, as is usual in such cases, its recognition of its maturity 
was, or seemed, sudden. The question Why? had to be 
faced at every turn ; where it could not be answered, or was 
answered unsatisfactorily, assent and obedience were with- 
held. It was not till the armies of the Directory drove back 
the tide of invasion from French soil, and, flushed with 
enthusiasm and success, overran Europe, rousing the nations 
to fight not for throne and altar only, but for the very^xist- 
ence of the national idea, that the Why ? of patriotism was 
answered, and patriotism in the modern sense of the word 
bom. So with religion : it had ceased to be religious ; its 
sufficient reason was gone. An eminent Catholic writer has 
attempted to account for the Reformation by the Church’s 
virtues : men were weary of her beneficence, her prayer, her 
sacraments, her hands lifted to bless. This is rhetoric, not 
history. A religion perishes not of its virtues, but of its 
vices : had Catholicism been such as and no more than its 
apologists describe it, Europe would have been Catholic 
to-day. And what is true of the sixteenth .century is true 
also of the eighteenth. It was the misfortune of the Church 
that, owing to perhaps inevitable circumstances — the survival 
of the medieval union between Church and State, the con- 
servatism of human nature (especially ecclesiastical human 
nature), and those personal and class interests from whose 
bias even clergymen are not exempt — she was associated, 
not to say identified, with the worst and most oppressive 
features of the old regime. The often-quoted ‘Ecrasez 

* I’inffime ’ was a cry of hatred, not of Christianity as such, 
still less of its Founder, but of the burden of spiritual and 
material terrorism, which lay on men like an incubus, crush- 
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ing out freedom and life. Orthodoxy had become a matter 
of police regulation, unintelligentlj framed and brutally 
administered: the Galas case — which cannot be too often 
retold^ for the history has repeated itself mutatie mutandis 
in our own time — accounts for and justifies the light in 
which it was regarded by right-minded men. It would have 
been desirable, no doubt— greatly desirable — that this state 
of things should have been reformed from within. But if 
there is one thing which history can be relied on to show it 
is this : that no sincere reformation of religion or of religious 
societies can be looked for from within. Partial reforms 
have been, and may again be, attempted ; the secular clergy 
has endeavoured to reform the religious, and the religious 
the secular, the Pope the bishops, a Council the Pope. But 
the indifferent success of these attempts has furnished a 
plausible excuse for their discontinuance: the sufficient 
reason of Ultramontanism is the proof afforded by the 
Councils of Basle and Constance that the rule of many is 
more intolerable than the rule of one. The permanent 
dictatorship of Borne was accepted by the Church as the 
lesser of two evils ; but it brought with it, as a consequence, 
the petrifaction of religion, the overweighting of the kernel 
by the shell. The Catholic reaction which followed the 
!Eteformation accentuated those tendencies: the Papacy 
became the tool of that Spanish-Austrian absolutism, which 
has been a curse wherever its blighting shadow has fallen.* 
Where would Europe have stood to-day, what would have 
been the fate of learning, of liberty, of religion even, 
had the Inquisition and the Index had their way un- 
checked ? The increase of intellectual and spiritual 
freedom which the various Churches enjoy has been pur- 
chased for them by heretics : Luther has deserved better of 
Catholicism than Philip II. or Alva, Voltaire than Be Maistre 
or Veuillot. The negative movement of the eighteenth 
century, irreligious itself, worked for religion : it let in light 
and air, it drove out those who bought and sold in the 
sanctuary, it cleansed the shrine. 

It is with greater justice that the reproach of inconsidera- 
tion is brought against the period : — 

^ 11 4tait tout neuf, tout primitif et comme tout brut. La tradition 
6Bt rexpdrience d*uu peuple ; il manquait de tradition, et n’en voulait 
point. AubbI, et e’est en cela qu’il est d’un Bi grand int^r^t, e’est un 
Bi^cle enfant, ou, si Ton veut, adolescent. II a de cet la fougue, 


* Cf. Cavour, voff P. X, Kraus, c. 1. 
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Tardeur indiscrete, la curiosity, la malice, I'intempdrance, verbiage, 
la prdsomption, Tetourderie, le manque de gravitd et de tenue, les 
polissouneries, et aussi une certaine g^n^rosit^, bont^ de cmur, facility 
aux larmes, beaoin de s’attendrir, et enfin cet optimisme instinotif qui 
sent toujours le bonheur tout proche, se croit toujoiirs tout pr^s de le 
saisir, et en a perp4tuellement le besoin, la certitude et rimpatienoe*’ 
(Dix-liuiti^me Si^cle, p. xii.) 

The criticism amounts to this : that in its generous ardour 
for reform it attempted the impossible — a break with the 
past, and a new departure independent of it ; hence Taine’s 
criticism that the Kevolution neither destroyed nor created 
despotism, but gave it a new form. Sincerely and enthusi* 
astically philanthropic, it underrated the complexity of social 
problems and of economic facts. A twofold source of error 
was opened in consequence : forgetting that with all its 
faults the ancien regime was the historical form which the 
national life had taken, the reformers discarded not only its 
abuses but the elements of permanent value which it con- 
tained ; forgetting that ideas can only be applied to concrete 
facts when allowance has been made for the difference between 
the actual and the abstract, they relied on a priori reason- 
ings, overlooking the realities with which they had to deal. 
Such errors revenge themselves. But it may be questioned 
whether it is possible to avoid them except at the price of 
stagnation, whether they are not the condition under 
which progress is brought about. The inertia of men in 
general is such that they arc not moved without a dis- 
proportionate expenditure of force ; for a generation to free 
itself from the burden of ages dead and gone a certain 
self-complacency and limitation of view, together with an 
incapacity to understand the past and its own dependence 
on it, are required.’^ Our no doubt superior wisdom has 
been dearly — some may think too dearly — bought. We live 
in an age of half-beliefs and half-scepticisms; we see so 
many reasons for and against each alternative that we 
cannot decide for either, but oscillate between the two. To 
say ' I do not know * is one thing ; to acquiesce in ignorance 
where vital interests of the individual or the community are 
at stake is quite another. This state of mind is inconsistent 
not only with action — and one part is to act — but with 
intellectual sincerity. Knowledge, if speculative and no 
more, is a doubtful good ; it is only as leading to truth and 
directing conduct &at it has significance and worth. If 


^ Of. Harnack, Dogmesgeschichte, i. 29. 
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tli^ malady of thought has chilled the blood in our veins, if 
a nerveless agnosticism has emptied philosophy of its content 
and {paralysed energy and will, we may look back with 
regret to the robust thinkers of the Illumination with their 
strong sense, their hopefulness, their vitality, their vigorous 
affirmations and denials. Their yes was yes, and their no 
no. They denounced a lie as a lie; we satisfy ourselves 
with the jesting ‘ What is truth ? ^ of Pilate : they were 
confident that there was no evil without a remedy ; we half 
suspect that there is no remedy for any evil : they dis- 
believed, or thought they disbelieved, in God, but believed 
in goodness ; we disbelieve in goodnes but believe, or think 
we believe, in God. ‘ Pecca fortiter,^ said a theologian ; 
their vices and their virtues were thosr of men. 

‘ Le xviii*'* siecle; au regard de la Jterit6, s’obscurcira, 
‘ s’offusquera, et semblera peu a peu t amincir entre les deux 
‘ grands siecles dont il est precede et suivi * T^^om the literary 
standpoint this is so. It was neituer pr id nor creative ; 
it lived on the surface of things, and ^ satisfied to repro- 
duce. The shepherdesses of Watteau are representative : — 

* 11 fut franchcment traditionnel. . I . Mais cV'tait la tradition prise 
par son petit cote. Pour etre dans la grande tra lition et dans le vrai 
classique il ne s^aglssait pas de les imiter, il issait de faire comme 
eux; il s’agiHsait de comprendre Pantique et . s’en inspircr libre> 
ment ; et au lieu de remonter a la premiere source, imiter ceux qui 
dt^jii empruntent, e’est risquor de faire des imitations d’iniitaticns. . . . 
Le grand art du xviii^' siecle est une mani^re de mandarinat tres 
lettr6, Ires circonspect, trea digue et tres impuissant.* (Dix-huitiemo 
Siecle, p. xxiii.) 

The fact was that there was a great deal to be done on the 
surface of things ; the age was too busy for reflexion or 
artistic effort. It was practical, perhaps rather Philistine, 
and had little eye for effects of light and shade. 

M. Paguet is on more questionable ground when he tells 
us that its conquests have been turned against it, that the 
sciences which it called into being have been fatal to the 
ideas by which it laid store. That the ideas of the eighteenth 
century have been revised is true. Politics are no longer 
regarded as an abstract science, but as a science of observa- 
tion and experience; history has exhibited the unity of 
national, biology and its kindred sciences that of individual 
life. We no longer reason from the social contract ; we have 
ceased to accept the figment of equality ; the doctrine of 
heredity and natural selection have rehabilitated what had 
Vbeen too indiscriminately set down as the prejudices of 
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aristocracy and race. In pressing this M. Faguet makes the 
same point that is made by a Catholic controversialist who 
exhibits the divergence between the opinions of the Reformers 
and those of modern Protestants. Literally accurate^ the 
criticism is in fact sophistical. The ideas of the eighteenth 
century have not been modified in the direction of tradition ; 
the most that their modification justifies us in asserting is 
that, like those of the Reformation, they were not bom full- 
grown. Had they been so they would have been short-lived ; 
to live is to change. A new idea is often for the time being 
an idie fixe^ and its jjropaganda a religion falling little 
short of the older ci*’ * r\ fanaticism and onesidedness. It 
was so with Evoluf »on vas so with the Hegelian philo- 
sophy. Neither o* tij . fulfilled the expectations of the 
first g'5iierat:«"i ■ pies; there is a residuum of the 

universe ♦vln/L the meshes of the most skilfully 

franictl foriiuila . out each raised the fabric of knowledge 
higher, and cojaribut^d a layer on which later comers build. 
So with the idea.- • thr eighteenth century. Their content 
is to be distingi: ned i. *j ‘ Ji* r form ; this was of the time 
iV d passed wi it ‘asting and remains. The 

a(.nievement of . tae assertion of the individual 

. '^aifist the eommuni.^ 1), defeating itsown cn"* ciUshed 
him; ov(j tin ,v /eroign he became a freeman, over 

against tl. :‘i;zen, over against the Church a 

Christian. xtiis ground, once gained, was gained for 

good and all, Lnter thinkers have shown that the com- 
munity is as nf3(tcs!>ar;, to tiic; individual as the individual 
to the community, that the citizen realises himself only in 
relation to the State, the Christian to the Church. But 
other foundation can no man lay than that which is laid ; 
the Christian religion is not more surely built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets than modern 
society, develope itself as it may in future, on the Rights of 
Man. This is matter of fact, not of opinion : De Maistre 
knew as clearly as Napoleon that France could not be 
governed after the Revolution as she was before. Dis- 
cussing with the future Louis XYIII. the terms of a proposed 
manifesto to the nation, ^ If we forget that we are living in 

* 1804,’ he said, ^ the thing will be a failure ; the almanack 
‘ is the most useful book to refer to before we begin.’ ‘ On 
' dirait un liberal^* is M. Faguet’s pertinent comment, 

* e’est simplement un homme qui salt ce que e’est un 
‘ gouvemement.’ * 


* Politiques et MoraUstea, i. 4. 
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* The immediate work of the nineteenth oehtmw was one 
of reconstruction ; the new wine had burst the old oottles* 

effet, oe qui a disparu au xviii^ si^cle dans Tordre moral, oe 
soIlt^36ux sentiments, le sens du sumaturel et le sens de la tradition ; 
et par\smte un grand fait : la religion cbr^denne, mSme rdduite par le 
protestantisme k une sorte de minimum.’ (PolitiqueB et Moralistes, vii.) 

It would be truer to saj that what had disappeared was 
the domini'on of custom, the taking beliefs and institutions 
for granted and on autboritj. The human mind had made 
an immense stride in the direction of self-consciousness; 
it not only lived, but knew that it lived. The temporary 
displacement of ideas inseparable from a sudden enlarge- 
ment of the horizon is not to be confounded with 
permanent loss of their content. No element of worth in 
the past was lost, but the past as a whole was re-stated ; 
what was valuable in it was preserved in new combinations 
and under new forms. It was inevitable that the first 
criticism of this advance movement should be hostile, but 
from this criticism it had everything to gain. It is no 
advantage to ideas to remain unsifted, the dross encumber- 
ing the pure metal, the tares bound in the same bundle with 
the com. The atmosphere in which they flourish best is 
one of criticism : it discriminates, separates content from 
form, and facilitates developement ; the most mischievous 
form of infidelity is the disbelief in the power of truth to 
hold its own. Of those hostile critics its ablest and the 
most uncompromising was De Maistre. It was easy for 
him to expose the fallacies which underlay not a few of the 
positions of his opponents — representati^ government, the 
law of majorities, equality. Such things are like the dry 
bones in the valley of vision : it is only when the breath of 
life has come into them that they possess moral worth. As 
machinery they are as dead as all machinery in itself must 
be : the soul of a people is not in them. He did not see 
that his criticism applied to the machinery on which he 
insisted — monarchy, aristocracy, the Papacy — no less than 
to that which he denounced. As machinery each is lifeless; 
either, if informed by spiritual life, may be effective. The 
question is. Which, under given circumstances, is the most 
suitable vehicle of this life? De Maistre’s sense of duty 
was lofty. If he insisted on the rights of kings and nobles, 
he insisted even more on their duties ; if he would h^ve 
nothing done by, he would have everything done for idle 
people. An intelligent despotism was his ideal form of 
government. Unfortunately for his theory histozy shows 
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vA no example of this. An intelligent despot is possible — 
a Frederick the Great or a Joseph IL : Europe produces 
one once, perhaps, in a term of centuries. But an intelligent 
despotism is a contradiction ; the conditions that make for 
despotism are inconsistent in the long run with intelligence 
either in the ruler or the ruled. So with religion. * Quand 

* on lit de Maistre on a toujours Tid^e d’un catholique qui 

* n’est pas chr6tien.’* The paradox strikes M. Faguet, as 
it struck Scherer and Sainte-Beuve. 

^ Figurez-vous un patricien ro<iiain du si^cle qui n'a rien 
compris k J^sus, maia que les circonstances ont fait chr6tien, aans 
changer le fond de sa nature ni le to^u: de sea id^er qui apprend que 
I’empire eat d6truit| '^u’il n’y a plus dana le monde que des aouve- 
rainetes partielles et localea, qui dana lo trouble oa Ic jette un tel 
d^aordre a'<5crie ; ** II reate Pc^vc^que de Home pour repreaenter et pour 
refaire I’unitd du monde ! ” et aux yeux de qui le christianiame n’eat 
pas autre choae ; vcas ne serez paa tr^s 41oign6 d*avoir une idee aasez 
nette de la pens^e de Joseph de Maistre ; et c'est son originalitd infi- 
niment curieuse d’avoir Pesprit ainsi fait au commencement du 
xix® ai^cle. II eat quelque chose comme un prdtorien du Vatican.* 
(Politiques et Moralistes, i. 61.) 

He touches only the outside, the element in religion which 
is not religious. It is not surprising that he should have 
teen rated so high by Comte. Both were political philo- 
sophers ; both emphasised organisation, the latter borrowing 
that of Catholicism for his ^ligion of Humanity ; both in 
their zeal for society overlooked the ends for which society 
exists. The kingdom of God is within you : the words rise 
up in judgement against a merely external conception 
either of Church or State. The outward exists for the 
sake of the inward, matter for spirit, the society for the 
man. To reverse this order is the besetting sin of strong 
governments. That De Maistre is the founder of modern 
nitramontanism is not unconnected with the fact that TJltra- 
montanism has become rather a political than a religious 
party, sectarian in its temper and secular in its aims. 

The stream of individualism let loose by the breaking 
down of the barriers that had hitherto restrained it parted 
into two divergent currents — that of liberty and that of 
democracy. Liberty gives free play to each man’s powers, 
and BO gives rise to superiority and privilege : the strong 
become stronger and the rich richer ; the inequalities which 
had been so galling are restored. And this in an aggra- 
vated form. The impersonal capitalist is a harder master 


* Politiques et Mondistes, i. 249. 
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than the territorial landlord or small employer of labour. 
A joint-stock company has neither heart nor conscience; 
the system works mechanically, crushing whatever stands 
in its way. The gigantic Trusts are an example of this. 
Mr. Norris, in the ^Octopus/ has shown them to ns 
in operation. In the remarkable study ^Que sera le 
^ XX® Siecle ? ’ M. Faguet discusses the tendencies of 
modern industrialism which they represent. Free competi- 
tion was a reform, and here are the results of the reform : 

‘ II est ^tonnant — non, ce n*est pas etonnant — il est re- 
‘ marquable a quel point les plus belles reformes de 
^ Phumanitd aboutissent a mettre une injustice a la place 
^ d’une autre.^ * Democracy, on the other hand, is above 
all things jealou^ of privilege. One man is as good as 
another. It levels, or tends to level, capacities, efPorts, 
results. And, as liberty unchecked is fatal to democracy, 
so democracy unchecked is fatal to liberty : ^ a Faboutisse- 
‘ ment de leur marche et a leur exc6s. Tun briserait I’^tat, 

‘ Fautre etablirait le pur despotisme.’ * The Liberals of the 
first half of the century — men of the type of Royer-Collard 
and Guizot — made use of liberty as a weapon against 
democracy, the danger of which was fresh in the memory 
of their generation. The so-called Manchester school in 
this country worked, unconsciously, on the same lines. 
Production meant more to it than producers, markets than 
men. A fair field and no favour was the formula with 
which it thought to solve social and economic problems — an 
inadequate formula, because, men being unequal, the field 
is never fair. Except in England the success of this 
Liberalism was small. Liberty, in the sense in which it 
conceived liberty, appealed to few ; only the strong could 
use it. Equality and the sense of political power appealed 
to many: the current of democracy gained on that of 
liberalism and bid fair to absorb it. There was something, 
indeed, at once hard and narrow in the gospel of competi- 
tion: when an open market was put forward as an ideal, 
men felt that they had asked for bread and been given a 
stone. Hence the jjiore or less fantastic schemes for calling 
a new spiritual power into existence associated with the 
names of Saint-Simon, Fourier, and Comte. The concep- 
tion of a manufactured spiritual power is self-contradictory : 
religions are not made, they grow. The modern religious 
founder is met by the same difficulty which stands in the 


* Questions Politiques, p. 322. 
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way of the American millionaire who desires to reproduce 
an Oxford lawn in the grounds of his Chicago palace : both 
have overlooked a vital factor — time. Positivism as a 
philosophy is significant; Positivism as a religion ranks 
with Spiritualism or Christian Science — a folly for which 
life is at once too serious and too short. One institution 
was left standing from the ruin of the old world which had 
before now proved a source of new moral life and energy — 
the Boman Church ; and to her the eyes of many turned. 
Of the distinguished men who looked for help in this direc- 
tion Lamennais was the most eminent, nor does his sub- 
sequent change of standpoint detract from his significance. 
The provincialism of the Gallican Church of the Bestoration 
repelled him : he looked beyond the Alps and saw, or 
thought he saw, a larger theology, a more ambitious policy, 
a stronger life. When he came to closer quarters with the 
Curia he was disillusioned. ‘ It is these unfortunate politics 
‘ that are everywhere destroying religion,* he wrote from 
Borne. ‘Imagine to yourselves an aged Pope . . . sur- 
‘ rounded by men to whom religion is as indifferent as it is 
‘ to the Cabinets of Europe — avaricious, blind, and infatuated 
‘ as the eunuchs of the Lower Empire : such are the men 
‘ who have everything in their hands.* This was, perb|tps, 
a rhetorical way of expressing the fact that the standpoint 
of tliese dignitaries was not his. He was a genius, they 
were oflBciaJs ; he anticipated the facts of to-morrow, they 
had not yet woke to those of to-day. 

‘ Avec une clairvoyance assc:? remarquable il avait trhs bien vu ce 
que beaucoup ne voyaient point, a savoir qiie lea catholiques en 
France devenaient une minority. . . . Quand on devient ininorit<^ on 
a besoin de la liberty. Cela cst si instinctif quo toutes les oppositions 
Bont libdrales, et toutes les nicajoritcs autoritaires. Lee catholiques 
seront forces de se rdclamer de la liberte, seront foreds d'etre libdraux 
dans dix aiis. Qu’ils le soient — et e’est ici le trait de gdnie de Lamen- 
nais — qu’ils le soient tout de suite, alors qu’ils ont encore Pair d’etre 
la majoritd, alors que leur libdralisme aura un curactere do dignitd, 
de noblesse et de gdndrositd, et ne paraitra pas etre un expedient do 
la ddfaite.’ (Politiques et Moralistes, ii. 1 10.) 

The idea of liberty is not only Christian but distinctive of 
Christianity. The religions of the ancient world were 
political and local ; the common element in them, on which 
philosophy attempted to build a working system of belief 
and conduct, appealed only to philosophers : Christianity 
first dealt with men as individuals, with individual relations, 
rights, and responsibilities, to be asserted against all comers 
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and at all costs. M. Faguet restricts this liberty to the 
Christian, as a member of the Christian community.* This 
is to begin Church history in the third century, instead of 
the first. The Christian community of the first days was 
not a Church but a brotherhood, loosely organised, undog* 
matic, governed not by fixed laws but by the Spirit speaking 
through spiritual men. A hierarchy, an elaborate ritual, 
fixed creeds, and in general all that falls under the head of 
ecclesiasticism, mark a comparatively late stage of its de* 
velopement : ^ freedom from symbols and articles is abstract- 
' edly the highest stage of Christian communion and the 
‘ peculiar privilege of the primitive Church. . . . Techni* 
^ cality and formalism are, in their degree, inevitable results 
‘ of public confessions of faith.’ f This state of things, 
however, lay sixteen centuries back: Catholicism had be- 
come stereotyped ; the policy of Lamennais was diametrically 
opposed not indeed to any dogma, but — what was, perhaps, 
even more important — to the spirit of the Church. The 
long possession of material power, the practical necessities 
of government, the consciousness of forming part of the 
established order of things had reduced the Christian idea, 
originally fluid and in solution, to a state of solidity: 
its freedom and elasticity were gone. Authoritative herself, 
the Church had acquired the habit of identifying herself 
with authority ; she had become a centre to which authorita- 
tive temperaments rallied, a starting-point from which they 
worked. This is as true to-day as it was in 1880; the sig- 
nificance of the recent movement towards Catholicism on 
the part of not a few eminent French writers lies in the &ct 
that it seems to have been brought about by neither religious 
nor moral motives, but by fear of certain disintegrating social 
forces. It rests not on love, but on hatred ; and its fruits 
are not those of the Spirit: it appeals to and elicits the worst 
side of human nature. The Liberal Catholicism of Lamennais 
was not strong enough to make head against this stream of 
tendency : it was shattered against the Mirari vos of Gregory 
XYI., as the historical school of Dellinger was shattered 
against the Vatican Definition of 1870. But ideas remain, 
though their representatives disappear. 

* With the proclamation of the dogma of infallibility/ says a Pro- 
testant historian, * Catholicism reached the highest point of its deve- 
lopement. The principle of authority can go no further. Once this 

* Politiques et Moralistes, ii. 97. 

t J. Newman, * The i^ians of the Fomth Century/ p. 86. 
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ntreme height has been attained a reaction must necessarily follow ; 
and the-forco which will bring about this movement is just this undue 
^ extension of the principle of authority. We have seen the waters of 
ITltramontanism rise in the course of this century. They have not 
been from all eternity ; they are but of yesterday. In the dflies they 
first grew greater and greater. As they came so will they go. (Sohm, 

' Kirchengeschichte im Grundriss,’ p. 239.) 

The thinkers of the last half of the nineteenth centnry 
aimed lower than their predecessors : their outlook over the 
fnture was more confused, their self-confidence smaller, their 
sense of limitation greater. The temper of this Journal, for 
example, in its early days was the reverse of Laodicean ; its 
tfumpet gave no nncertoin sound. There were definite re- 
forms to be carried out, and definite grievances to be 
remedied : the Whigs of 1802 knew what they wanted, and 
fought with entire conviction for their ends. Step by step 
they were attained, but the causes of discontent were moved 
rather than uprooted ; the old problem of the One as opposed 
to the Many, and the Many as opposed to the One, was with 
us still. The Middle Liberalism, therefore, was less sure of 
itself than the Early : as the vastness pf the field of know- 
ledge became" apparent, specialising was seen to be a 
necessity; the age of systems, of bird^s-eye views ofowthe 
universe, had been left behind. A disposition to distrust 
abstract thought showed itself : the temper of the time was 
critical rather than creative, historical rather than meta- 
physical ; it accumulated materials for reconstruction rather 
than reconstructed; hence a seeming ineffeotualness, an 
absence of positive results. The effect was, perhaps, a 
certain remoteness from actual life. A wide field of 
vision is good, and this involves haze on the horizon. 
Sut life is not all horizon : the foreground, the stage 
on which the action of the piece takes place, must be 
clear. The temper of the new century is at once more 
definite and more bent on action ; and in these tendencies, 
perhaps, lies its danger. It is well to be definite if you 
know, but mischievous if you do not know: certainty is 
better than suspense of judgement, but only provided that 
sufficient motives for certainty are at hand. ‘Incidit in 
‘ Scyllam qui vult vitare Charybdim : ^ every generation 
reacts against the preceding, and this reaction is apt to 
go too far. There is among us a certain impatience of 
doubt, a di^osition to rush to conclusions, to try experi- 
ments in difficult and delicate subject-matter, to act for the 
sake of acting rather than of acting prudently and well. But 
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if criticism without construction means anarchy, construction 
without criticism means building on sand. The Imperial 
idea, for example, which has come — and rightly — to mean 
so much to us, needs pruning, if very ugly parasites are not 
to attach themselves to it : the need of religion, however 
urgent, must not throw us back into mediseval superstition, 
or, what is perhaps a greater danger, a spiritualism in which 
the clear outlines of truth and Msehood are blurred in a 
metaphysical mist. * A most crude recrudescence of neopan- 

* theism has grown up in the last ten years in a manner 

* singularly inconsistent with the bright and clear teaching 
‘ of realities, and faith in realities, with which the century 

* commenced,’ a distinguished scientist warns us : * nor is 
M. Faguet without fear of the possible consequences of a 
religious, or at least an ecclesiastical, revival. 

^ Je ne serais pas 6tonn^ du tout qu*il y eilt au xx^ si^cle uue 
France catholique tres vigoureuse; et que Dieu nous en prdserve, car 
elle ne serait pas tendrc pour la minorite protesbinte et libro^penseuse. 
Et je ne serais pas <^tonne — car ce n’est pas toujours la majority 
num^rique qui gouverne — qu’il y efit au si6cle une France pro- 
teatante tr^a 6nergiqiie ; et que Dieu nous en garde pour la m6ine 
raison que tout k Theure en sens inverse.’ (Politiques et Moralistea, 

iii. XV.) 

Here as throughout the One and the Many is the formula : 
law and liberty, the individual and the community, the whole 
and the parts — neither can be left out of account, or merged 
in the other; for the interests of both are, in the last 
resort, the same. 

If knowledge is not itself foreknowledge, it is a step 
towards it ; to know the past and the present is to know 
the future as an effect in its cause. In ‘ Que sera le XX® 
‘ Siocle ? ’ M. Faguet, remembering the limitations to which 
the prophet is subject, and the part played by the unexpected 
in human affairs, considers coming events in so far as they 
can be discerned in the shadows they cast before them. 
Starting from three great facts of the present — democracy, 
the tendency to the formation of large States, and 
plutocracy — he deduces the probable characteristics of the 
future: from the first its conservatism, its pacific temper, 
its jealousy of anything like superiority or excellence; 
from the second the decline of patriotism or national 
sentiment ; from the third the vast and increasing power of 
the financier : — 

* Le roi du march^ universe!, et, k trfes peu pr^s, le roi du monde 


* Lord Kelvin, British Association, 1901. 
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moderne.’ * II n’est pas vrai encore) il le seja demaiO) que, sous touB 
les gouvernements officiols de la planete, il . y a des gouvernementa 
occultes qui dirigent tout sans paraitre et qui ^laborent la vie politique 
sans qu’il semble qu’iln s’y melent. 11 ne sera pas vrai demaiO) male 
il le sera apr^s-deniain peut-etre, que sous tous les gouvernementa 
officiels de la planete il y a iza aeul gouvernement qui m^ue le monde 
et qui tient) sans montrer sea doigts, tous les rouages, tous lea leviers 
d’aiguilleur, tous les fils et toutes lea iicelles/ (Questions PolitiqueS) 

p. 261.) 

It is against this government, impersonal, mechanical, 
unhuman, that socialism is a revolt ; a revolt destined to 
failure, because the force against it protests so passionately, 
BO blindly, is in the nature of things. The economic causes 
which have brought about our industrial civilisation are 
inevitable; they partake of that necessity against which 
even the gods fight in vain. Overgrown democratic States 
with a tendency to pass over into military depotisms ; the 
disappearance of small nationalities ; a plutocracy fiercely 
but fruitlessly attacked from time to time by the proletariate ; 
governments with socialist leanings restrained by the 
pressure of the anti-socialistic mass of the electorate ; the 
all but complete disappearance of the old aristocracies, of 
religion, of morality even in so far as this is basedt on 
religion — marriage, the family, the subordination of women ; 
the dying out of the higher forms of literature and art ; an 
immense growth and popularisation of science — these, more 
or less, are the outlines which the coming age will fill in. 
The picture is not very attractive; but if it fails to meet 
our anticipations is it not possible that these have been 
exaggerated, and that we must resign ourselves to their non- 
fulfilment ? 

' On Youdrait toujours que cc qu’a eu de bon Thumariite f6t acquis 
et se conserv^t) en ni^me temps qu’elle fait de nouvelles conqu6tes. Il 
est probable que e'est impossible. 11 est probable que ce que gagne 
rhumanit^ est compens^ par ce qu’elle perd et que, depuis tr^s long- 
temps, le vrai progres n’existe plus. 11 est probable que rimmense 
progr^s materiel r^alis^ depuis cent cinquante ans est la raii 9 ()ii d’une 
decadence religieuse, morale et artistique qui me paratt ind^niable, 
et qu'oD ne peut nier que parce qu’elle n’est pas encore accompUe, 
mais qui est en train de s’accomplir et qui sera eclatante demain.* 
(Questions Politiques, p. 316.) 

The pessimism of this outlook is, we believe, unwarranted. 
It might be controverted piece by piece. The progress of 
democracy, for example, has not, so far, been hostile to higher 
education ; such opposition as this has met with has come from 
VOL. OXOVI. NO. CCOOII. N N 
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other quarters : nor does patriotism show signs of diminution 
under popular government ; the government of this country 
is probably the most popular in Europe, but our national 
sentiment is indisputable : ^ les Anglais, comme de nature, 

‘ sont, non point par crises, mais d^une fa 9 on 6gale, le 
‘ peuple le plus patriote de TUnivers/ * But a larger issue 
may be taken. The belief in progress came in, M. Faguet 
tells us, in recent times, and is not to be taken for granted. 
Why should mankind progress P he asks in effect; and, 
indeed, it is not easy to answer the question. Why should 
the sun rise to-morrow P We do not know ; nor can we be 
certain, in one sense of the word, that it will do so. But, 
as the memory of man supplies no instance to the contrary, 
we are justified in .supposing that it will, and in making our 
plans for to-morrow and a series of to-morrows accordingly. 
The case of progress is similar. The history of mankind has 
been one of progress — slow, painful, interrupted here and 
there, it is true, but still progress. Nor is it the fact that 
this progress has been limited to science, that morality and 
religion have declined, are declining, and are likely to 
decline. Were this so, a gloomier forecast than M. Faguet’s 
would be justified; but the reverse is, in fact, the case. 
That both have developed to such an extent that the old 
forms have become inadequate at certain points to the new 
content, and that this disproportion causes confusion for the 
time being, such confusion as the smoke and heat of a 
battle may occasion to the combatants, is true. But these 
results and the causes to which they are due are temporary ; 
to doubt this is to misread the present and forget the past. 
The science of morals is, qua science, progressive; social 
morality, as yet in its infancy, is, it is scarcely too much to 
say, the creation of our own time. In a sense this may 
seem a return upon the past ; for early morality was social, 
and attached to groups — the family, the clan — rather than 
to individuals. But it is a return with a fuller consciousness 
of itself and a larger content: ethical notions have been 
transformed and purified, as is the Bhone in the Lake of 
Geneva, by passing through the individual and interior 
stage. The duties of class to class, and of the individual 
not only to the class to which he belongs, but to the various 
social groups which make up the community, are recognised : 
if, to take M. Faguet’s example, morality in the restricted 
sense of the term is less definite than it was, the uncertainty 


* Questions Politiques, p. 270. 
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is due not to a less but to a greater sense of moral obligation 
and of the foundation on which this rests. So with religion. 
Increasing knowledge has made certain religious conceptions 
no longer tenable: the moral content of theology means 
more to us than the metaphysical ; we distinguish the idea, 
which is eternal, from the clothing in which it comes to 
us, which changes as years change. Not a little of the 
historical basis on which Christian itj^ was believed to rest 
has been discredited; and, though wc need not take the 
actual analysis as final, therr is an increasing unwillingness 
to regard religion as standing or falling with any alleged 
fact or event, however well authenticated this may seem to 
us ; a disposition to fall back upon spiritual experience as the 
criterion of spiritual truth. But to suppose that this change 
of standpoint on our part is destructive of religion is to 
confuse its forr^ with its substance : the landscape is not 
lost but extended as the traveller mounts the hill. 

^ lies religions, comme lea philosophies, sont toutes Taines ; mais la 
religion, pas plus que la philosophie, n’est vame. Sana I’eapoir 
d’aucune recompense Thom me se d<?voue pour son devoir jusqu’^ la 
niort. Victime de Tinjustice de sea semblables, il leve les yeux au 
ciel. Uno cause gendreuse, oil il n’a nul interefc, fait souvent ^attre 
son C(Bur. Les Mohim ne logent pas dans les neiges dternellcs ; on ne 
les rencontre pas, comme du temps do Moise, dans les ddBlds des inon- 
tagnes ; ils habitent dans le co3ur de Thomme. Yous ne les chasserez 
jamais de lii. La justice, le vrai, Ic bien sont voulus par une force 
supdrieure. Le progres de la raison n'a etd funcste qu’aux faux 
dieux. Le vrai Dieu de Tunivers, le Dieu unique, celui qu'on adore 
en faisant une bonne action, on en cherchant une vdritd, ou en con- 
seillant bien les hommes, cst etabli pour rdternito.’ (Kenan, ‘ Histoire 
du Peuple d’lsrael,’ i, lf5.) 

M. Faguet’s forecast errs by regarding the present only. 
If this stood alone, did we see only the actual condition of 
mankind — ^the sufferings of the poor, the evil passions of 
the bad, the vices and frailties of average humanity — we 
might despair. But these things are not new in history : 
in spite of, perhaps even through, them we have advanced 
from small beginnings to great achievements, to a higher 
level, into a purer air. And, if the present is the material 
out of which the future is made, the past gives the key to 
its making : mankind is not going back but forward, and 
what has been shall be. For — 

* Not by Gastern windows only, 

When daylight comes, comes in the light ; 

In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly 1 
But westward, look, the land is bright 1 ’ 
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Aet. JC . — Recueil des Traites et Conventions concJm par 

la Russie avec les Puissances Strangles. Tomes XI. XII. : 

Traites avec TAngleterre. Publil par ordre du Minist&re 

des Affaires Etrang^res. St. Petersburg: 1895-98. 

Tn a Journal tbat has for a hundred years taken a pro- 
minent part in the discussion of national events and 
transactions, we may properly look to find a valuable record 
of the course and changes of public opinion. To foreign 
affairs we have always given special attention ; but a retro- 
spective survey of so wide and varied a field, if it were 
extended over the whole century, would be manifestly 
beyond the scope of a single article. Our present purpose, 
therefore, is to take up the relations of Great Britain with 
one great European state, and to endeavour, by references 
to some of the leading discussions, in the Journal, of this 
subject, to illustrate the general principles that have been 
advocated, and the lines of action that have been followed, 
at successive periods, in this very important branch of our 
external politics. It will be seen that frequent allusion is 
made, for information and guidance, to an official publication 
of the Eussian Foreign Office cited at the head of this 
article, which is not only a Collection of the treaties and 
conventions between France and England, but also contains 
many curious and little-known particulars extracted from 
the unofficial correspondence between the Eussian ambas- 
sadors in England and their Government. 

The first thought that may occur to our readers will pro- 
bably be that to go back a hundred years in our political 
annals is to revive questions that are practically obsolete, 
that such matters belong to the domain of history, and have 
no other present interest. We believe it to be possible, on 
the contrary, to show that the essential features of the 
situation have undergone little material change, that the 
immense territorial expansion of the British and Eussian 
empires during that period has mainly served to accen- 
tuate apprehensions, and to confirm anticipations, that had 
already at the beginning of the century arisen between the 
two countries, and that through all the vicissitudes of 
European politics the same or similar considerations and 
circumstances, whether making for or against a good under- 
standing between the two Governments, have influenced 
their reciprocal diplomacy. 

The year 1802, when the first number of this Journal 
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issued, is memorable for the short gap in twenty years of 
otherwise unbroken war that followed the signature of a 
treaty between England and France at Amiens. That the 
peace thereby proclaimed would be no more than a brief and 
precarious suspension of arms, was the prediction of almost 
all European soldiers and statesmen, to whom it was clear 
that Bonaparte, at the head of the armies of revolutionary 
France, could not and would not stop short in the beginning 
of his ambitious career. Neither of the two signatory 
parties believed that the truce would last ; and, indeed, the 
convention had scarcely been ratified before both of them 
began to quarrel over its execatioii. Such a prospect natur- 
ally drew together Bussia and England in their common 
distrust of France, particularly because Bonaparte was more 
than suspected of entertaining designs, which intimately 
concerned both governments, upon the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire. In 1791 the seizure by Russia of Ocsakow 
had nearly produced a rupture with England; but the 
French Revolution brought the two Powers again into alii- 
ance ; and thenceforward the Eastern Question may be 
regarded as a touchstone of the political interests that 
have alternately attracted or separated them. ^ 

The first article of the Journal upon this subject appeared 
in 1804, under the heading ‘ Sketches of the Resources, 
^ Influence, and Progress of France and Russia.’ It is a 
criticism of an anonymous work with that title, published in 
1803, at the portentous moment when the rupture of the 
Amiens treaty had rekindled a war that was to last, with 
one interval, for twelve years ; and the writer’s aim is to 
demonstrate the peril to which England would be exposed 
by an alliance between France and Russia. He lays stress 
on the inaccessibility, to a naval Power, of the Russian 
frontiers, on the internal resources of her vast possessions, 
and on her ample means of annoying us both in Europe 
and Asia without exposing herself to any decisive blow in 
return. He alludes to the possibility of a combination 
between the fleets of Prance and Russia to drive us out of 
the Mediterranean ; and, lastly, he warns us against Russian 
attempts to disturb or undermine the British dominion in 
India. To counteract such attempts, he says: ^We must 
‘ entirely conquer the native princes of the Peninsula, and 

* after consolidating the Indian empire by force we must 
‘ secure its future growth by reforming the internal ad- 

* ministration, destroying all the settlements of foreign 
' nations, and abolishing the monopoly ’ (of the East In£a 
Company). 
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Except in regard to the foreign settlements, this adrice 
has been exactly followed; and of the other points to 
which: he draws attention it may be observed that at 
the present day they have lost little or nothing of 
their actuality; while another remark of the writer, that 
the Eastern question is one upon which Eussia and 
France are most likely to disagree permanently, has been 
on the whole justified by the subsequent course of events, 
and is still applicable to the present state of affairs. 
Prom 1801, however, when Alexander 1. succeeded Paul 
in Eussia, the drift of his policy had been towards friend- 
ship with England and estrangement from France. The 
summary of correspondence, in the collection, between the 
Eussian embassy in London and the Czar or his Ministers at 
St. Petersburg, gives some characteristic personal details. 
We can readily understand why the ambassador, Count 
Woronzow, was regarded in Eussia as an Anglomaniac, 
when we find him violently reproving his immediate 
superior at headquarters. Count Panini, for having opened 
English despatches that had been rather imprudently 
confided by our Foreign Office to a Eussian courier for 
delivery to Lord St. Helens at St. Petersburg. Count 
Panini, to whom such delicacy appeared most unreason- 
able, replied that the ‘ perlustration ’ of foreign correspon- 
dence in the post-office was an ordinary expedient in all 
countries ; and he asked where lay the moral difference 
between this and the practice of bribing clerks for secret 
information, which had probably been one of Count Wpron- 
zow’s duties in London. But Woronzow rendered more 
important service to England by strenuously advising the 
Ministry of 1 803 not to evacuate Malta, on the ground of 
its inestimable value as an obstacle to the manifest designs 
of Bonaparte upon Egypt and the Levant. And it was 
largely a conviction of the identity of their interests in 
regard to the preservation of the Ottoman Empire from 
French influence or encroachments, that contributed towards 
bringing England and Eussia into their coalition against 
Bonaparte ; though even at this time we hear of the Eussian 
agents complaining that the English backed up the Sultan’s 
barbarous administration, and of the English agents in 
Turkey retorting that Eussia supported the Christian sub- 
jects to an -extent that seriously weakened the Ottoman 
Government. It is, indeed, this distinction of attitude and 
points of view that has throughout lain at the base of all 
the political controversies, out of which grave complications, 
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and one great war, between Eussia and other European 
Powers o\rer Turkish affairs have arisen in the course of the 
nineteenth century. 

The third coalition of the European Powers against 
Napoleon was shattered by his victories at Austerlitz and 
Jena. In 1806 he had disabled Austria, had crushed 
Prussia, and was throwing his whole force upon Russia, the 
only member of the original alliance that still held out 
against him on the Continent. Into the vortex of this 
furious strife the Eastern Question was inevitably drawn. 
Napoleon had sent an embassy to secure the ascendency of 
French influence in Persia; and he created a serious diver- 
sion of the Russian forces by persuading the Ottoman 
Sultan to declare war against the Czar and to occupy 
Moldavia and Wallachia. The manceuvre succeeded 
admirably, for a Russian force was at once detached to 
drive the Turks back across the Danube, whereby Austria, 
for whom Russia would be a. much more dangerous neigh- 
bour in that region than the Turks, was estranged b}’ 
jealousy and alarm ; and the English made a futile effort, 
by sending Sir Thomas Duckworth with a squadron to the 
Bosphorus, to overawe the Sultan and enforce the with- 
drawal of his troops. In 1806 the Emperor Ale^nder 
had propounded to the English Cabinet his view that since 
the dissolution of the Ottoman Empire seemed inevitable, 
the time had come for uniting the Slavonic races of the 
Balkan peninsula into a kingdom under Russian protection. 
To this overture Charles Fox made no distinct reply, though 
he told the Czar’s envoy that if Turkey went to pieces, the 
English would take Crete and Alexandria. In an article 
of the Journal for February 1813, on the ‘ Foreign Policy 
‘ of England in 1806-7,’ the difficulties of our position 
at that moment are clearly explained. With French 
influence supreme at Constantinople, and a Russian army 
in occupation of Moldavia — which the Czar was by no means 
desirous to relinquish, being indeed inclined to make peace 
with Napoleon on terms that would allow him to keep it — 
with Austria protesting but powerless, Prussia for the time 
annihilated, and the Berlin decrees blocking out English 
trade from the Continent — our nation might have been 
excused for some despondency. And the articles published 
about this time in the Journal are directed towards laying stress 
on our discouraging prospects at this stage of an exhausting 
war, and towards proving the impracticability of maintain- 
ing the contest against Napoleon on the land. These 
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gloomy anticipations seemed to be confirmed by the victory 
of the French at Friedland in 1807, and by the treaty of 
Tilsit; when Bussia made peace with France and broke 
off all her relations with England, ostensibly provoked by 
Canning’s bold and resolute seizure, upon secret information, 
of the Danish fieet at Copenhagen. Yet it is clear that the 
Emperor Alexander neither trusted Napoleon very far, nor 
was disposed to quarrel seriously with England. Before the 
Bussian ambassador quitted London he had a confidential 
interview with Canning, who assured him that a friendly 
understanding with Bussia had always been a fundamental 
object of the English political system, warned him that the 
alliance with France would prove unstable and short-lived, 
and told him that if Bussia persisted in it the English would 
be obliged to make peace with France, leaving Napoleon to 
do his pleasure on the Continent. In fact, although a 
state of war between Bussia and England existed nominally 
from 1808 to 1812, not a shot was ever exchanged between 
them; and the Bussian squadron, which surrendered at 
Lisbon to our fleet, was kept in honourable custody at one 
of our ports, upon the amicable understanding that the ships 
would be restored in good order whenever peace might 
ensue. 

England was now entirely isolated, without a single ally 
on the mainland of Europe. ‘ France,’ says a writer in the 
Journal for July, 1809, ‘ has conquered Europe, that is the 
^ melancholy truth.’ Our first attempt to help the Spaniards 
in their insurrection against Napoleon had failed ; and the 
general belief was that by encouraging their resistance we 
should only cause useless bloodshed. And the article goes 
on to prophesy that the Busso- French alliance would continue 
until Bussia should have satiated herself with the spoils of 
Turkey, where the war was still going on. But it soon 
became manifest that the views of France and Bussia on 
the Eastern Question were by no means identical ; for when 
Napoleon proposed to Alexander a joint expedition across 
Asia against the British in India, it was intimated to him 
that the first step ought to be the occupation, as a base of 
operations, of the Turkish provinces, and possibly of 
Constantinople. No plan of marching across Asia to India 
could succeed unless both Constantinople and Tehran were 
either in the possession or under the control of the combined 
armies, for the purpose of collecting supplies and securing 
communications. But while Napoleon did not care to let 
loose Bussia upon Turkey, the Bussians were equally in-* 
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disposed to see the French in Persia, where the Shah had 
welcomed a French embassy for the sole reason that it 
promised him protection against the Bussians. To lend a 
hand in the dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire, with 
the risk of planting Bussia on the Bosphorus, did not at all 
suit the policy of Napoleon, who foresaw some difficulty in 
securing his own share of the plunder, and objected that 
England would certainly take Egypt. With this latter 
contingency the Bussians were probably as little concerned 
in 1809 as when in 1853 the Emperor Nicholas offered 
Egypt to the English ; but the point has been always one 
upon which the French have been very susceptible ; and the 
Eastern Question was undoubtedly among the elements of 
dissension between the two emperors that led up to the 
open breach in 1812, and to the reconciliation of England 
with Bussia. 

When, in that year, Napoleon marched upon Moscow, 
Bussia lost no time in making peace with England and 
Turkey ; and the furious warfare began that ended finally at 
Waterloo. So long as it lasted, the attention of Europe hod 
been entirely diverted from Asiatic affairs ; but when general 
peace had been restored in Europe the Eastern Question 
reappeared. In 1817 we find the Bussian Government 
expressing much dissatisfaction at the constant attempts of 
the English Government to intervene in the dealings of 
Bussia with Turkey and Persia, and categorically denying 
our right to do so. Count Nesselrode declared formally 
that the relations of Bussia with the states, and peoples of 
Asia on her frontier were matters lying altogether outside 
the principles regulating international procedure in Europe, 
and must be classed as domestic affairs in which the media- 
tion of foreign Governments was inadmissible. Although 
the English Cabinet did not openly join issue upon this 
declaration, being at the time on a friendly footing with the 
Czar, yet when, a few years later, Bussia interposed actively 
in aid of the Greek insurgents against the Sultan, the 
inveterate divergence of policy and interests that has ever 
since^ thrown Bussia and England into opposition upon 
Turkish questions became manifest. Bussia stood forward 
as the champion of an oppressed Christian people, and 
England as the upholder, at all hazards, of the indepen- 
dence, if not of the integrity, of the Ottoman Empire. It 
was impossible to persuade the English nation that the 
designs of Bussia were simply humane and disinterested; 
while the Bussians, not entirely without reason, reproached 
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England with systematicallj propping up, from selfish 
motives, an effete, barbarous, and rotten despotism over a 
Christian people who were fighting gallantly for freedom 
Prince Lieven declared to Lord Londonderry that the 
Emperor would not stand aside coldly to witness the mas- 
sacre of his co-religionists. ‘ What, then, is to be the 
^ remedy P ’ said the British Minister ; and his apprehensions 
were by no means quieted by the reply that it might be 
necessary to occupy some provinces of Turkey. The English 
Government were willing to concert measures for the libera- 
tion of Greece, but to enforcing it by a war that might 
break up the Sultan’s empire they objected persistently ; 
while, on the other hand, Nesselrode argued that until the 
Turks felt us to be in earnest they would make no conces- 
sions at all. The experience of all negotiation with Asiatics 
bears out what he wrote on this occasion to the Bussian 
envoy in London ; — 

* II est uiie v^rit6 incontestable, que Thabitude de ncgocier avec la 
Porte nous a rcveliSe, c’est que les gouvernements orientaux sont 
douds d’un sentiment extraordinaire pour distinguer les simples 
demonstrations, quelque caractere qu’on leur imprirne, des resolutions 
serieuses dont Taccomplissement ne manque pas de suivro Tannonce. 
C’est par suite d*un principe politique et religieux que les orientaux 
ne transigent qu’avec une necessity absolue/ 

We must admit that the Tory Government of England 
clung to outworn traditions, and showed a nervous hesitation 
to act resolutely that accelerated the crisis they were 
endeavouring to avoid. The French proposed a joint 
guarantee of the Ottoman Empire’s integrity, but Bussia 
flatly refused to agree ; and when Canning pressed upon 
Prince Lieven an offer to mediate between Persia and 
Bussia, he answered that Persian affairs were the exclusive 
concern of Bussia. Canning’s death in August, 1827, re- 
moved the only Minister whose energy and popularity might 
have enabled him to control the situation, and the flood-gates 
were violently thrown open. Two months afterwards, when 
the Turkish fleet was destroyed by Admiral Codrington at 
Navarino, our Cabinet acquiesced reluctantly in hostilities 
that had been contrary to tbeir wishes or intentions. Early 
in 1828 the young and ambitious Emperor Nicholas, disre- 
garding English remonstrances, declared war against Turkey ; 
the Continental Powers approved or held aloof ; and Great 
Britain was left to ineffectual protests and expostulations. 

* Unquestionably,* we wrote many years later, ‘ the weakest and 
most perilous moment in the whole history of Turkey was in 1828, 
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when Russia chose to attack her. The Porte had been engaged for 
six years in a sanguinary struggle to put down the Greek insurrec- 
tion, which she was too weak to do. In 1826 Sultan Mahmoud 
resolved upon the dissolution and destruction of the janissaries — 
amounting to at least 40,000 men — the flower of the old Turkish 
army. The number of men who had received a military training 
under the new system did not exceed 80,000 ; and these, backed by 
about 100,000 horsemen, constituted the whole Turkish force. . . , 
At Constantinople itself such was the dread of a military insurrection 
against the Divan that 30,000 of the best troops wore kept in the 
capital to preserve order, so that only 25,000 men could be spared for 
the fortresses on the Danube, and 30,000 to operate in the field. The 
state of the fleet was even worse, for it had been destroyed at 
Navarino, and the Russians w^erc absolute masters of both seas and of 
the mouths of the Danube.’ 

The Russians were so sure of success that they proclaimed 
their conditions of peace almost simultaneously with their 
declaration of war; and their armj^ confidently anticipated 
no more than a ‘ promenade militaire.’ Nevertheless, the 
stubborn resistance of the Turks so changed the aspect of 
affairs that, to use the words of Count Moltke, who was on 
the scene, the exertions of two campaigns, an expenditure 
of one hundred millions of roubles, and the sacrifice of con- 
siderably more than 50,000 men, ‘ had brought, in 1€29, 
‘ 20,000 Russians to the gates of Adrianople ^ ; and the con- 
clusion of peace liberated General Diebitsch from a most 
dangerous position. The real condition of the‘ Russian 
array was not, however, known at the time, for the Duke of 
Wellington wrote in 1829 to Lord Aberdeen: *Tt would be 
^ absurd to think of bolstering up the Turkish power in 
‘ Europe. It is gone, in fact, and the tranquillity of the 
^ world, or, what is the same thing, the confidence of the 
^ world in the permanence of tranquillity, along with it. I 
* am not quite certain that what will exist will not be worse 
‘ than the immediate annihilation of the Turkish power.* 
Yet the Ottoman Empire was still, as we now know, very 
far from its end ; for the policy of Russia has never been to 
destroy it for the benefit of others, or to co-operate in the 
establishment of independent Christian states on the line 
of her advance towards Constantinople and the sea. Count 
Nesselrode emphatically declared in a despatch of 1830 that 
it was entirely ‘ contrary to the views of Russia to substi- 
‘ tute for the Ottoman Empire states that would ere long 
‘ become rivals of her own power, civilisation, industry, and 
^ wealth * ; so that the deadlock between antagonistic policies 
was in no way loosened, and the sick man was kept alive 
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because it was impossible to settle the disposition of his 
property. 

This perpetual dilemma reappeared at the next acute 
crisis of the Eastern question, when Russia assumed the 
novel part of Turkey’s protector. Mehemet Ali, the founder 
of modern Egypt, raised the standard of revolt against the 
Sultan, defeated his armies, and would have marched upon 
his capital but for the interposition of the European Powers. 
It was no more to the mind of the Russian statesmen that 
the Empire should be overturned by a rebellious viceroy 
than that its European provinces should become Christian 
states ; and the Emperor Nicholas openly affirmed that a 
disorderly and decrepit rulership on the Sea of Marmora 
was much more to his interest than a fresh and vigorous 
dynasty. The two Powers whom the question has usually 
separated were on this occasion in agreement. ‘When 
‘ Russia and England,’ said Lord Palmerston, ‘ come to an 
‘ understanding, the peace of Asia is assured ^ ; and the 
treaties of 1840-41 did produce a quiet interval ; while 
from the profound resentment of France at her exclusion in 
1840 from the European concert we may date, as the 
Russian ambassador complacently observed at the time, 
a rekindling of the jealousy and irritation against England 
which has ever since made Egypt a bone of contention and 
wrangling between the two nations. The next twelve years 
brought little change in the relations between Russia and 
England, although the developement of Russia’s advance in 
Central Asia began to alarm the English Ministry. Lord 
Palmerston’s dismissal from office in 1851 was indeed 
welcomed by all the Continental embassies in London, whom 
his bold and restless spirit kept in continual perturbation ; 
and it is amusing to read, in the Collection of Treaties, the 
resume of his life and character written for the Russian 
Government by Baron Brunnow ; a nfxrologie dStailUe upon 
the man whose career was assumed to be ‘ finished.’ 

What altered the whole European situation and made a 
serious displacement of the pieces on the chessboard, was the 
restoration of a Napoleonic empire in France. The aged 
Duke of Wellington, whose conversation with Brunnow 
(May, 1852) is quoted in the Russian Collection, predicted 
that Louis Napoleon would speedily ruin himself, for he 
could neither lead armies, being no soldier, nor maintain 
them upon pillage, as his uncle did, nor trust them to 
another general who might become his rival ; nor could he 
rule despotically a country that had been accustomed to 
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constitutional government. In short, the Duke said, an 
empire without a real emperor cannot last, but in the 
meantime Europe must again unite in the ancient alliance 
against France. Although the Second Empire did last much 
longer than Wellington expected, we may admit that the 
end justified his anticipations ; but the turn of events went 
entirely contrary to his proposed combination. The 
Emperor Nicholas, while he did not object to recognise 
the French Empire, persisted in ignoring the title of 
Napoleon III., and he took umbrage at the refusal of the 
English Government to follow him in making this some- 
what frivolous distinction.* ‘^ir Hamilton Seymour in vain 
told him that the English people would never risk war over 
a title ; and Lord Malmesbury assured Baron Brunnow in 
London that the figure III. was a simple arithmetical 
figure without dynastic signification; whereupon Nicholas 
noted on the margin of his ambassador’s despatch, ‘ C’est 

* miserable, quoique prevu.’ In the war that broke out 
two years later France and England were arrayed against 
Hussia, and once again the Eastern question, which Baron 
Brunnow compared to chronic gout, produced a formidable 
disorder in the body politic of Europe. 

The views and conclusions of the Bussian Foreign Office 
on the state and prospect of affairs in 1853 are recorded 
in the Collection with some interesting particulars. In 
England Peel and Wellington, the Conservative leaders, 
were dead ; and under Lord Aberdeen a fusion of Whigs 
and Peelites had coalesced into a ministry which included 
almost all the distinguished politicians of the period. 
‘ Such a group of remarkable men,’ Nesselrode wrote to 
Brunnow, * alarms me ; for I have observed that since Pitt’s 
‘ day England has always been better governed by medio- 
‘ cribies, like Liverpool and Castlereagh, than by men of 
‘ genius like Canning and Peel, who only damaged the 

* position of their administration.’ It is quite possible that 
too much energetic talent at the head of our affairs did not 
always suit Bussian diplomacy ; and we find that notwith- 
standing these misgivings in regard to the plethoric in- 
tellectual constitution of the English Cabinet, the two 


* < L’Empereur Nicolas fit sur le rapport de sou ministre k Londres 
I’annotatiou suivante : C’est fort bien ; mon avis serait de ne 
Tappeler que Louis Napol^on-Empereur des Fran9ais. S'il s’en 
fdche, taut pis pour lui, ct s’il devient grossier, Eisselew quittera 
Paris.” ’ (Recueil des Trait^s.) 
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Bussian statesmen congratulated each other on the premier- 
ship of Lord Aberdeen. Count Nesselrode was the more 
anxious that the * secular friendship * between his country 
and England should continue, because it seemed to him 
impossible for Louis Napoleon to keep his throne without a 
war ; and he predicted with much shrewdness that to invent 
one the French Emperor would stir up strife between 
Bussia and Turkey. Louis Napoleon, writes the Bussian 
Chancellor, will say to himself : — 

‘ To set lip again the empire for the empire, without extending its 
limits, would be no better than a ridiculous parody. 1 ought to do 
more than the elder Bourbons, who took Algeria, or than Louis 
Philippe, who broke up the Netherlands kingdom; in any case, I 
cannot do less. If I try for more territory in Europe, the result will 
be a coalition against France; so I must look eastward. I must 
encourage Turkey to provoke and defy Russia, and when war ensues 
the coalition will be against her, not against me ; since Prussia will be 
null and indifferent ; Austria, if she is not neutral, will favour the 
Porte ; the fighting will be at a long distance from French frontiers ; 
and the navies of England and France will make short work of 
Russia’s maritime forces. Supposing, finally, that Russia overthrows 
the Turkish empire and seizes the principalities — she cannot take 
everything, and so the partition will begin.’ 

This imaginary soliloquy does credit to Nesselrode’s 
penetration and foresight; but surely the moral that he 
himself should have drawn from it was to avoid quarrelling 
with Louis Napoleon about a trifle, particularly since he saw 
clearly, and said, that no Power except England could or 
would restrain the French Emperor from breaking the peace 
of Europe. But Baron Brunnow reported from London 
that the English no longer believed the maintenance of the 
Ottoman Empire, in its integrity, to be practicable or desir- 
able ; also that Lord Aberdeen had said to him emphatically, 

* I hate the Turks,’ adding that nothing in the course of his 
political life had been so painful as the obligation to support 
them. 'We are approaching,’ the Baron wrote, ‘ an epoch 

* when England will acquiesce in the conclusion that this 
' empire has run its course, and when nothing will remain 
' but to consider what is to be done upon its dissolution.’ 
Yet he admitted the existence in this country of a secret 
fear of Bussia as the enemy of liberal progress ; and Lord 
Aberdeen’s attitude was so uncertain and wavering that 
Brunnow began, as he said, to despair of bringing such a 
weathercock as 'ce pauvre ministre’ to point steadily in 
one direction. 
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^ When we take all these things into account/ observes 
the editor of the Russian Collection, * it is easy to under- 
‘ stand the fatal issues of the diplomatic “ pourparlers ” 

^ between England and Russia on the Eastern Question.’ 
Beyond doubt, he affirms, the Emperor Nicholas sincerely 
wished peace to be kept, yet he acted in a manner to excite 
all those fears and susceptibilities that it was of vital im- 
portance to soothe. He made an enemy of Louis Napoleon 
by giving him offence on a point touching his personal dig- 
nity. He completely misapp) ehended the real state of public 
opinion in England, though in this matter his ambassador 
v/as chiefly to blame ; and last, not least, by the excessive 
candour of his discourses with Sir Hamilton Seymour upon 
the imminent fall of the Ottoman Empire and the political 
reconstruction that must follow, he entirely forfeited the 
confidence of tie English ministry, ind raised to the pitch 
of consternation their dread of his ambitious designs. The 
Emperor relied, moreover, so thoroughly upon the support 
of Austria — because in 1849 he had saved the Hapsburg 
dynasty from the Hungarians — that he actually assured Sir 
H. Seymour that ho could speak for Austria as for himself. 
In short, he had altogether misjudged the situation^ and 
disregarded the advice of old and wily counsellors like 
Prince Paskievitch, who warned him not to attack Turkey 
in Europe, and said that the right course was to push for- 
ward gradually in Asia Minor, but that, if war in Europe 
became inevitable, the first step must be to defeat or disable 
Austria. 

Such are the observations, in summary, of a writer in the 
Russian Foreign Office upon the predisposing causes that 
brought about the Crimean war, and they tend to corroborate 
the opinion that we are inclined to adopt. That this war 
was a blunder on the part of England has now become a 
popular commonplace, at any rate among those who form 
their judgements at secondhand, although it has never 
been accepted in this Journal. We may admit the pos- 
sibility that resolute plain-speaking to the Emperor Nicholas, 
when he first made his confidential overtures to our ambas- 
sador, might have deterred the Czar from attacking Turkey, 
and that more skilful diplomacy at a later stage might have 
prevented the catastrophe at Sinope. It may also be main- 
tained, though the doctrine is very disputable, that the 
conservation of the Ottoman Empire was not worth the 
blood and money expended for its protection. Nevertheless, 
when we look back attentively to the circumstances of the 
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time — ^to the temper of the Eassian emperor and to the 
policy of Louis Napoleon, to the irritation of the English 
people^ at the invasion of the Danubian provinces, and 
above all to the indignation aroused, rightly or wrongly, by 
the destruction of the Turkish fleet at Sinope — we may find 
cause for doubting seriously whether it would not have been 
impossible for our Government to arrest the course of 
hostilities or to mediate peace with honour. There is truth 
in the saying that the understanding of history is spoilt by 
our knowledge of the events ; for the real historical question 
is not whether what was done has turned out ill, but 
whether they who did it could have acted otherwise at the 
time. One thing is certain — that the war effectually crippled 
for twenty years the resources of Eussia for vigorous 
aggression in Europe and Asia. But against this must be 
set the disadvantage that the alliance between England and 
Eussia, or at least the tradition of common interests, which 
began with the coalitions against the first French empire 
and was mutually recognised as a policy for fifty years, was 
broken down in 1854, and has never since been cordially 
revived. From this war may be dated, we believe, the 
feeling of distrust, the propensity to condemn offhand and 
indiscriminately the motives and movements of Eussia, that 
have more than once disturbed the calm judgement of the 
English nation at times when the fair and dispassionate 
consideration of a dispute on both sides of it might have 
adjusted some acrimonious controversy. 

The principal object of the Crimean war was to put an 
end to the arbitrary intervention of Eussia in the affairs of 
Turkey, on the understanding that the Sultan pledged him- 
self to treat his Christian subjects fairly and justly. But it 
was morally certain, and might have been foreseen, that the 
Sultan would not, probably could not, fulfil this condition ; 
and it might have been as surely predicted that the powerful 
inmulses and interests which have always brought Eussia into 
collision with Turkey, would set her forward again so soon 
as she should have recovered strength. Sympathies of race 
and religion combined with political expediency, almost 
necessity, to intensify the irresistible attraction ; for just 
as expansion beyond sea became an essential condition of 
England’s natural growth, compelling her to build up a 
great navy, and to seize points of vantage on all the coasts 
of the world, so the enlargement of her dominion on the 
land, with access to the seaports, is of vital importance to 
Eussia, and a great army is the essential instrument of her 
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military policy. Interposed between this vast warlike 
empire and the open waterways of the Mediterranean and 
the Persian Gulf, lay, and still lies, the only European 
country in • which Islam and Christianity are still at 
internecine strife, convulsed by religious and racial anti- 
pathies, where the Christian population is still demanding 
relief from tyrannous oppression, and the Oriental fierceness 
of its Mahomedan rulers is heated by perpetual dread of 
revolt. To the Osmanli Sultan reform spells ruin ; nor has 
the faith of Mahomet ever been reconcileable with western 
civilisation. In such a situation it was futile to expect that 
the treaty of Paris, in 1866, would do more than bring 
Bussia to a temporary halt, and give the antagonists 
breathing-time. Pour years later, in I860, Prince Gort-* 
schakofi invited the attention of all the Great Powers to 
the ‘ painful and precarious ’ condition of the Christians in 
the Balkan peninsula ; and the general trend of affairs in 
Europe soon played into the hands of Bussia. 

The alliance of the Western Powers, which had dictated 
the treaty of Paris in 1856, was paralysed by the fall of the 
French Empire in 1870 ; and by her peremptory repudiation 
of the clause relating to the Black Sea Bussia recovere(^he 
position from which it had been the main object of mat 
treaty to debar her. The international guarantees of the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire had lost their sanction. In 
1875 Prince Bismarck distinctly avowed that if Bussia were 
preparing to execute her plans in Eastern Europe, Germany 
would do nothing to oppose her; and in 1876, when Servia 
and Bulgaria were in a fermentation of revolt and ferocious 
massacres on both sides, it was plain that Bussia was 
preparing to strike in. The state and prospect of affairs 
were then, as our Journal observed at the time, very similar 
to the position in 1828. As the earlier crisis was produced 
by the Greek insurrection, which gave Bussia her pretext 
and opportunity, so the rising in the Balkan peninsula again 
brought Bussian armies to the Danube ; and in both cases 
diplomacy failed to prevent war. As public opinion in 
Europe had favoured the insurgent Greeks fifty years before, 
so in 1876 there was a strong manifestation of sympathy 
among the Western nations for the Servians and Bulgarians. 
Against this high tide of popular sentiment it was vain to 
oppose such warnings as those given in our Journal for 
1876 — ^that the triumph of Bussia would lead to a great and 
disproportionate increase of her power, would lay Turkey 
prostrate, and would nevertheless frustrate the best hopes of 
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the Christian races for political independence, by reducing 
them to be vassals under Bussia. In an article of July, 1877, 
we said : — 

* The only result of these Eastern wars and revolutionslthat we should 
hail with true satisfaction would be the rise and establishment of an 
independent Christian Power . . . but that is precisely the consum- 
mation to which Russia will never assent. She had far rather see 
Constantinople in the hands of a feeble Turkish government than 
allow it to be the centre of a free Christian State . . . and the point 
of difference between ourselves and the Russian statesmen is in 
reality not so much what is to be done with the Turks as what is to 
be done with the Christians.’ 

It is just this difference, indeed, that has retained us in the 
inevitable dilemma that has always confronted the Western 
nations in their dealings with the question ; for we can find 
no way of turning out the Turks without letting in the 
Bussians ; and it is solely because no issue has hitherto been 
discovered from this dilemma that the existence of the 
Ottoman Empire in Europe has been indefinitely prolonged. 

When, in April, 1877, the Bussian army crossed the 
Pruth, the expectation of a ‘ military promenade ^ was as 
confidently proclaimed by the experts in war and strategy as 
it had been in 1828. In six weeks after the passing of the 
Danube its advanced guard was to be in Constantinople, 
and General Loris Meliioff was to ‘ walk over the Turks in 
‘ Asia.* On the other hand, an article in our volume for 
1877 pointed out that Turkey had then, what she had not 
in 1828, a powerful navy, and was mistress of the Black 
Sea — ‘the direct result of the destruction of the Bussian 
‘ fleet and the great arsenal at Sebastopol twenty years 
‘ ago ’ — and that this command of the inland waters enabled 
the Turks to ship effective reinforcements to Asia Minor — 
where the Bussians underwent a serious repulse on the 
Armenian border — and latterly to transport 20,000 troops 
from Albania round Greece to the Dardanelles. The Turk, 
who was to be driven ‘ bag and baggage ’ out of Europe, 
fought all the better because he carried little or none of such 
things ; and after a desperate and protracted struggle the 
Bussian army found itself before Constantinople in a not 
much better condition for further operations than when 
Diebitsch reached Adrianople in 1829. In that year the 
Duke of Wellington had ordered the British fleet to be in 
readiness to enter the Dardanelles. In 1878 the fleet did 
proceed to Gallipoli; and the treaty of San Stefano was 
soon afterwards modified by the treaty of Berlin, which sub- 
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stantiallj diminished the territory of the Ottoman Empire in 
Europe, while it strengthened considerably the commanding 
position of Bussia upon the Asiatic frontier of Turkey. 

^ Much has been said for the last hundred years of the integrity 
and the independence of the Ottoman Empire. The words have been 
inserted in twenty treaties, and have survived their original meaning. 
The loss of the integrity of its dominions is not fatal to any Power. 

. . . But it is otherwise with the loss of independence. A State may 
be reduced in territory, and survive it ; but a State which ceases to 
be mistress of its own actions and sovereign in its own dominions 
ceases to be a State at all. Her policy is absorbed in that of a 
dominant Power. Her very armies and fleets may be used by that 
Power against the nations and interests to which that State, when 
independent, was moat closely allied. Under such a treaty of sub- 
jection the Ottoman Empire might be reduced to a condition analogous 
to that of the Moghul Empire and its dependencies under the British 
rule in India, and the native armies would be converted into forces 
to be wielded at will by the paramount Power. The remote situation 
of Hindustan deprives that country of all political influence over 
the relations of foreign States ; and the possession of that empire by 
England does not threaten the security of any other nation. But 
that would not be the case with the dominions of Turkey. Her 
capital is a seat of empire, commanding two seas, and her provinces 
in Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt must always be of the moaj^ vital 
importance to the military, naval, and commercial interests of all 
civilised nations. The maintenance of an independent and non- 
aggressive Power in those countries is of the utmost importance to 
the world.’ 

Thus wrote the ‘ Edinburgh Eeview ’ in April, 1878 ; and 
although a Bussian journal might now rejoin that England 
has nevertheless since occupied Egypt, and that her posses- 
sion of India has in fact greatly increased her political 
influence among the nations of Europe — not to mention 
Asia — ^yet this extract goes straight and vigorously to the 
root of the Eastern question. We may add that not only 
have guarantees of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire 
been frequently proposed, in the vain hope of ending the 
strife over it, but the Empire’s dismemberment and partition 
have been from time to time suggested with the same 
benevolent intention. So long ago as in 1807 the Prussian 
Government intimated to Napoleon that * le partage de la 

* Turquie Europ^enne serait le moyen d’accommoder toutes 

* les parties interessees,’ and Egypt was allotted to England 
as falling naturally to her share. The fact that neither of 
these two remedies, nor indeed any other, has ever been 
found practicable, goes to prove how deep-seated is the 
disease that lias been produced in the general European 
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system by an alien element that can neither be assimilated 
nor expelled. All the wars and treaties of the nineteenth 
centuTry have left the problem, in its essence, unchanged. 
The first cause of all these difficulties may be traced back 
historically to the fall of the Greek Empire on the Bosporus, 
and to the indelible animosities of race and creed that have 
been generated by the consolidation of a despotic Oriental 
rulership in the lands of Christian Europe. No greater 
misfortune has ever befallen the European Continent than 
the occupation by Mahomedans of Constantinople, one of 
the finest positions in the world, commanding the best lines 
of communication between Europe and Asia — a position 
admirably adapted to be the centre, as it was for nearly a 
thousand years, of civilisation and commerce, and which has 
instead become a fortress of barbarism, an extinguisher of 
light and national life, the focus of unending discord, perse- 
cutions, and ferocious internal struggles of a kind that has 
long since disappeared elsewhere in the West, It is a grave 
and melancholy reflection that commercial rivalries, religious 
jealousies, and political dissensions in Europe should at first 
have betrayed or broken down the defence of such a position 
against the Asiatic invader, should afterwards have aided 
and abetted him in extending his conquests, and latterly 
should have defeated all attempts to be rid of him. When 
the Venetians, for the purpose of monopolising the Asiatic 
trade, then the richest in the world, diverted the Latin 
crusaders against the Byzantine Empin they dealt a heavy 
blow to the bulwark of Christianity on the frontiers ot 
Islam. In the sixteenth century the French king, Francis, 
was in open alliance with the Sultan in the war against the 
Emperor, Charles V. And towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century the wasting inroads of the Turkish armies 
up to the walls of Vienna were instigated by Louis XIV. with 
the object of weakening Austria. The irresistible expansion 
of Eussia south-eastwards towards the Black Sea and the 
Danube, after the partition of Poland, greatly increased the 
necessity of preserving a balance among the European Powers. 
Out of all these causes and consequences has arisen within 
the last hundred years the existing situation, in which the 
most enlightened European nations have become the un- 
willing protectors of ignorant misrule, and a Government 
that is far behind the rest of Europe in everything except 
military power, stands forward as the champion of Christi- 
anity and the liberator of oppressed European populations. 

Nor are we much nearer to any radical cure of this 
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Asiatic plague than at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. The outer provinces of the Ottoman Empire in 
Europe have been stripped off like the leaves of an arti- 
choke ; but the core still remains ; and the prize is as 
valuable as ever — to Eussia more valuable than ever, 
because she has been gradually drawing nearer, and would 
be better able to hold it, than heretofore; Firmly planted 
on the Dardanelles and the Bosporus, with the adjoining 
territory on both sides well in hand, Eussia could lock up 
the Black Sea, could bar the Danube mouths, could threaten 
the whole Levantine seaboard, and could issue forth at will 
into the Mediterranean through a securely fortihed outlet ; 
she could defy all the naval strength of Europe to molest 
her coasts, for, except perhaps on the North Pacific coast, 
her frontiers would be unassailable by sea. And it must be 
remembered that the loss of all their European territory, 
including their capital, would not merely relegate the Turks 
to Asia and leave the Sultan his rulership over Asiatics ; it 
would utterly ruin the Ottoman dominion, not only by the 
collapse of its revenues ajid finaiiciaf ci edit, but because the 
Eussians would, indeed must, seize all the northern shore 
of the Black Sea and the provinces that lie adjacent to 
Oonstanliuople across the straits, so that at least the wdiole 
northern region of Asia Minor would rapidly fall under 
tln ir sovereignty. The Tuiks would be driven back into 
ijil. ' ' command of the sea ; the princes and 

' 5 who detest the Osmanli yoke, would 

» Lost of Iheu Asiatic provinces would pro- 

vn^^ritilno Powers of Europe after some pretty 
\i <]♦ o;er the division of the spoils. When we con- 
c.aor t}.. '■ some turn of P'ortune^s political wheel, such as 
/ great war in western or central Europe, might 

br su/li events within the range of possibility, and crown 
t h. * r ijrprise upon which Eussia has been engaged since 
1 t Uays of Peter the Great, we need not wonder that her 
policy should still be to thwart and disconcert the only 
settlement that would accord with the interests of the rest 
of Europe. We have now recapitulated, in general terms, 
the views and conclusions upon the Turkish problem that 
have throughout been represented to the English public in 
this Journal ; and though we do not claim for them the merit 
of any peculiar insight or foresight, we may at least credit 
ourselves with consistency and earnestness in drawing atten- 
tion, at each succeeding phase of the Eastern question, to 
the important considerations that are bound up with it. 
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We have reserved for separate discussion the relations 
between England and Bussia in Central Asia, although they 
have always had a direct bearing, which has gradually 
increased in weight, upon the general policy of both 
governments in the East. But whereas the condition of the 
Ottoman Empire must necessarily affect the interests and 
exercise the diplomacy of at least four out of the six great 
European Powers, the affairs of Central Asia may be said to 
concern Bussia and England exclusively, which is a con- 
siderable simplification of a problem that is in its main 
complications similar. We have the same phenomena of 
the contact between powerfully organised modern states 
and backward unstable kingdoms which can neither be 
mended nor ended, the same jealousy of rival European 
governments closely watching each other^s movements and 
thwarting one another’s policy. Yet the material difference 
is that the case with which we are now dealing is one not 
of the intrusion of an Asiatic rulership and race into the 
European family, but of ,the encroachment of European 
dominion upon Asia. Down to the end of the seventeenth 
century the long contest for the borderlands of the two 
continents, which may be dated in modern history from the 
Crusades, had been turning in favour of the Asiatics ; for, 
except in Spain, Christianity had never recovered any part 
of the lands that had been overrun by the irruption of 
Islam into Asia Minor and Southern Europe. In the first 
half of the eighteenth century, however, England, through 
her command of the sea, had planted herself firmly in India, 
and had thereby acquired a position that took Western 
Asia, so to speak, in reverse ; while at the end of that 
centiiiy Bussia was pushing onwards from the north-west as 
England had been advancing from the south-east. The 
long wars in Europe for the first fifteen years of the nine- 
teenth century absorbed the attention and resources of 
Bussia; and until Napoleon had been overthrown the chief 
solicitude of our Government, in England and India, was to 
counteract the intrigues, at the Persian capital, of Prance. 
The idea of the vulnerability of England in Asia seems to 
have first taken actual shape in the mind of Napoleon ; it is 
the natural consequence of the acquisition by an island 
Power of a valuable dominion that is accessible to an enemy 
by the mainland. Yet, when we look back upon the distance 
and difficulties that separated the Bussian and English 
frontiers in the year 1815, it is certainly remarkable to find 
iff an article of our Journal for that year the following 
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passage. The writer is complaining that Bussia conceals 
her geographical knowledge of Central Asia, and he goes on 
to say ; — 

* They have told us little, though they must know much. It is 
not quite improbable that they may have restrained their liberality 
and love of publicity from a determination to make the threat, if not 
the accomplishment, of an invasion of India a part of every future 
quarrel with Great Britain. That such a determination has become 
an established maxim of policy at St. Petersburg is very little dis- 
sembled at that capital, even during the paroxysm of friendship under 
which kings and emperors at present labour.* 

The paroxysm has long ceased, but the policy survives, and 
must have been considerably encouraged by the rapid 
approximation of the two frontiers, so distant some eighty 
years ago. It has since been once or twice distinctly 
aflSrmed ; and it has certainly influenced, for the last forty 
years, the whole external relations of our Indian Govern- 
ment with the adjacent states in Central Asia. 

In those early days Bussia’s assertion of her entire irre- 
sponsibility to Europe for her doings in Asia may have not 
been unreasonable ; but it was never allowed by England. 
In 1816 the British Government offered to mediate between 
Bussia and Persia with regard to the execution of the ti^aty 
of Gulistan, when the Bussian Minister, in refusing the 
offer, declared that all such interference was inadmissible. 
But it was impossible for us to recognise this exclusive prin- 
ciple, for we had already treaties with Persia; and our 
anxiety grew in proportion to the increase of Bussia’s 
preponderance at Tehran, which soon became, and is at 
this moment, the central point and battle-ground where the 
two rival diplomacies meet and contend in Asia. Then, in 
1838, the English accused Count Simonitch, the Bussian 
envoy at the Persian capital, of having instigated the Shah 
in his attempt to seize Herat, a frontier fortress of Afghani- 
stan, with the sinister purpose of making it a stepping-stone 
in the surreptitious advance of Bussia towards India. ^ This 

* notion,’ Pozzodi Borgo wrote from London to St. Petersburg, 

* is disquieting almost every one here, notwithstanding its 

* improbability and absurdity ’ ; and he seems to have 
reproached Palmerston with having spread it merely out of 
his habit of systematically stirring up agitation against 
Bussia. The Emperor Nicholas, in reply, formally repudi- 
ated any design of disturbing our security in India, though 
he had nevertheless sent a political agent to Kabul ; and 
the correspondence fell into the usual tone of recriminations 
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exchanged between the two Governments, each of them 
professing the most blameless intentions while intimating 
that -the other’s actions were indefensible. The only point 
upon which they agreed cordially was that the independence 
of the Asiatic states lying between their two spheres of 
occupation or influence must be strictly respected. The 
restless malignity of Palmerston, we are told, embittered 
these deplorable misunderstandings ; he kept Pozzo di Borgo 
waiting two hours in the antechamber of the Foreign Office ; 
he occupied Karak Island on the Persian coast and refused 
to retire; he persisted in sending an English army from 
India to Kandahar and Kabul ; he contaminated public 
opinion, the ambassador writes, by publishing slanderous 
reports of Kussian intrigue ; and Pozzo di Borgo concluded 
that nothing remained but to select beforehand the points in 
Central Asia at which Russia could best do battle against 
England. 

To the Emperor Nicholas it appeared that his ambassador 
was taking Palmerston ai^d the English public too seriously ; 
and these sombre anticipations of an inevitable collision he 
did not share. His aim and desire at that time was to 
secure an effective alliance with Great Britain. Nesselrode 
declared that the supposed antagonism between Russia and 
England was purely imaginary, that their real interests 
would never clash, and that * in the vast spaces of Central 
‘ Asia ’ there would be ample room for the commercial 
enterprise of both countries. Nevertheless their mutual 
suspicions and misunderstandings were revived by the expe- 
dition of General Peroffsky against Khiva in 1840. As the 
English were at that moment in occupation of Kabul, it is 
not difficult to comprehend why they were startled by the 
news that Russia was taking a long stride towards the 
frontier of Afghanistan, where their position was of itself 
Bufficientiy insecure. On the other hand, it was not easy 
to convince Russia that when we had made a considerable 
advance from the south-east she had no right to make a 
corresponding movement from the north. Lord Palmerston 
was energetic, as usual, in his protests ; but the Duke of 
Wellington took the contrary view : he declared that the ex- 
pedition was quite justiflable, and, what was more, that the 
predominance of Russian influence in Central Asia was a fact 
which it was useless to deny or dispute. But in admitting 
this to Baron Brunnow, who was now the Russian ambassador 
in London, he added a warning that for military adventures 
in Asia success is often no less embarrassing than a reverse. 
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since if you fail you are seriously entangled, and if you 
succeed it becomes almost impossible to draw the line where 
you can stop. The whole history of the expansion of the 
two great European dominions in Asia is summed up and 
explained in these words, which were speedily corroborated 
by events, for Peroffsky’s army perished in the Khivan 
desert, and an entire division of British troops was annihilated 
in the passes between Kabul and Jelalabad. On both sides 
the advance had been premature. Khiva was left untouched 
for thirty years, and nearly forty years passed before an 
English regiment again crossed the frontier of Afghan- 
istan. Military and political complications of great im- 
portance recalled the attention of both Eussia and England 
to European affairs ; nor were the movements in Central 
Asia resumed until other and nearer differences had been 
settled, for an interval, by the Crimean war. 

Yet it musL have been obvious that this suspension of 
activity meant only that each party was strengthening the 
base of its operations and reconnoitring more cautiously 
the intervening ground. The annexation, in 1849, of the 
Punjab to British India carried the British frontier up to 
the foot of the Afghan hills, and secured our command of 
the passes leading up to Kabul, as the conquest of Sinde 
four years earlier had thrown oj^en the route to Karf^ahar. 
With the Afghan Amir, however, we had concluded a 
friendly treaty, and when in 1850 the Persian king again 
attacked, and this time captured, Herat, we made war upon 
him until he evacuated the place. A few years later 
Russians movement began agjxin with the expedition, in 
1864, against the chiefsliipof Kokand, and the occupation of 
part of its territory, when Prince Gortschakoff took the 
opportunity of explaining by a diplomatic circular despatch 
the policy of Russia in Central Asia, from which the sub- 
joined extract may be quoted : — 

* The position of Russia in Central Asia is that of all civilised 
States which are brought into contact witli half-savage nomad popula- 
tions, possessing no fixed social organisjition. In such cases it always 
happens that the civilised State is forced, for the security of its 
frontier and its commerce, to exercise a certain ascendency over its 
most undesirable neighbours. To put down raids and plundering, 
the frontier tribes have to be more or less reduced to submission ; 
but when these tribes have taken to peaceful habits, they are in their 
turn attacked by the more distant tribes, and the State is bound to 
defend them and to punish their assailants. Hence the necessity of 
distant, costly, and ^ periodically recurring expeditions ; for if the 
expedition withdraws after punishing the robbers, its retirement is 
ascribed to weakness.’ 
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This part of the Bassian despatch might have been 
written, word for word, by Lord Lawrence from Simla, so 
exactly does it describe the British position in front of the 
tribal country on the north-west frontier of India ; and the 
English Government might have safely drawn their conclu- 
sions as to the future in Central Asia from their own Indian 
experience of an identical situation. But Prince GortschakofE 
proceeded to assure all foreign governments whom it might 
concern that in Kokand he h^ found, instead of nomad tribes, 
a more solid, compact, and better organised state, ^ fixing for 

* us with geographical precision the limit up to which we 
‘ are bound to advance, and at which we must halt,^ because, 
on the one hand, to upset Kokand ^ would draw us on from 

* annexation to annexation ^ ; while, on the other hand, there 
was fair hope of arranging friendly relations with it. The 
shortsightedness of this latter anticipation almost casts a 
doubt on its sincerity ; yet it appears to have been honestly 
meant, and one must conclude that Central Asian politics 
were not yet clearly understood at St. Petersburg. It proved 
but too true that, as Prince Gortschakoff recorded in his 
despatch, ^ the moral force of reason and of the interests of 
^ civilisation had as yet no hold upon Asiatics.’ For the 
making of treaties with the Khans of Turkestan was like 
weaving ropes out of their desert sands ; nor was it possible to 
retain amicable relations with a set of reckless brigands and 
man-hunters. The occupation of Kokand brought the 
Bussians into speedy collision on their new frontier with 
fresh enemies ; the whole state was soon annexed to protect 
it from the Amir of Bokhara, with whom war broke out in a 
year ; and in 1868 Samarkhand was taken. The diplomatic 
correspondence that passed at that period between the 
Bussian and English Cabinets seems futile enough when we 
look back on it. The English ministry inquired anxiously 
when and where the Czar intended to stop, and hinted that 
his assurances were less satisfactory than his acts ; while 
Prince Gortschakoff replied with declarations, probably 
genuine, of his reluctance to advance, but would make no 
formal engagement to stand still. Meanwhile Bokhara had 
fallen under complete subjection to Bussia ; and each step 
necessitated another, until in 1873 the last of the minor 
independent chief ships was extinguished by the capture of 
Khiva, which established Bussia on the Lower Oxus, and 
brought her within measurable distance of the Afghan 
frontier. The whole history of these consecutive events and 
transactions was related and commented upon in a volume 
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published by the late Sir Henry Bawlinson in 1875, ^ England 
‘ and Bussia in the East/ and in a series of articles (^ter- 
wards published separately) by the late Mr. John Wyllie, an 
Indian civilian of great promise who died early. Their 
views and proposals differed ; for Bawlinson, a soldier before 
he became a diplomatist, advocated what has ever since been 
labelled as the Forward Policy, the system of meeting 
and forestalling the advance of Bussia towards India ; while 
the programme of masterly inactivity, of strengthening 
ourselves within our Indian frontiers, avoiding obligations 
and adventures beyond it, was supported by Wyllie. He 
was moreover disposed to regard with equanimity the 
substitution of Bussian rule for the ^ barbarous Islamism ’ of 
the Central Asian khanates ; whereupon Bawlinson observed, 
in a preface to his second edition, ^ that the school of 

* politicians represented by the Edinburgh Beviewer consti- 

* tuted the most dangerous enemies that are to be found to 

‘ the peace and security of India.^ To give quotations from 
these writings would now be superfluous, since the rapid 
accomplishment of predicted facts has now carried us beyond 
the ground over which the debate was then ranging ; but 
the time for settling a definite policy had then obviously 
come. ^ 

The vast interior spaces, outside the two spheres of Bussian 
and English dominion or influence, had now been materially 
diminished; the whole region north of Persia, from the 
Caspian to the Oxus, was under the military administration 
of a Bussian governor- general ; and the unexplored moun- 
tains beyond, up to the borders of China and Afghanistan, 
were open and unoccupied. The general situation had now 
taken shape and outline ; the Eastern question was enlarging 
itself into the problem of Central Asia, conditioned by dif- 
ferent circumstances, yet fraught with similar apprehensions 
and inevitable consequences ; for the long and inconclusive 
discussions between England and Bussia became concentrated, 
then and thenceforward, upon Persia and Afghanistan. It 
had been agreed on both sides that the integrity and 
independence of Persia should be preserved. But while in 
Europe the neutralisation of a state by compact among 
powerful neighbours answers very well, in Asia the system 
has certain incurable disadvantages. The constitution 
of Asiatic kingdoms is founded entirely upon military 
strength; they subsist upon a state of intermittent war; 
their dynasties are maintained by the force and personal 
capacity that the ruler can exercise in governing large 
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groups of subjects who are united and divided by distinctions 
of race and religion ; their peoples have not acquired the 
coherence of a nationality. These states make no treaties ; 
they fix no boundaries ; the very titles of their rulers have 
no territorial or national significance ; their properties have 
no acknowledged landmarks ; they take when they have the 
power and keep what they can ; the provinces with their 
populations are transferred easily from one master to another ; 
it is a condition of society that perpetuates instability and 
leaves open the field to restless ambition. Now, the intrusion 
into such an arena of governments belonging to a much more 
organised type paralyses the vitality of the indigenous states. 
If they are petty chiefships, subsisting by pillage, they 
provoke destruction ; if they are large loosely constructed 
kingdoms, they ar^ confined within regular frontiers ; the 
free play of expansion or contraction is stopped, and 
immobility produces internal decay. Not only must they 
henceforward live peaceably with their neighbours abroad ; 
they are also required to keep order at home, and if they 
cannot put down revolts or 'civil wars the European govern- 
ment next door will insist on helping them to do so. The 
result is that the native prince rules not by his own vigour 
or popularity, but by the support and sufferance of a foreign 
protector ; and his administration sinks from bad to worse. 
For in Asia an effete dynasty or an incapable king is speedily 
supplanted by foreign invasion or domestic rebellion ; and 
when this natural method of reform is interdicted a kind of 
political dry-rot sets in to sap the state’s whole constitution 
by degrees. One reason why the Osmauli Sultans have so 
long held out on the Bosporus is that the European Powers 
have never yet interfered with the violent changes that 
unseat weak or unlucky sultans and viziers, by conspiracy, 
assassination, or intrigue; they have never attempted to 
set up a puppet, like Tewfik Pasha in Egypt, where it soon 
collapsed into the arms of its exhibitors. And the strength 
and splendour of the Moghul empire during four long reigns 
may be ascribed to the historical fact that each successive 
emperor fought his way to the throne. In the words of one 
of those daring men who put an end to the Emperor Paul of 
Bussia, this is the ^ grand remade Asiatique ’ which is 
employed to save an Oriental despotism when the disease of 
misrule becomes intolerable ; but it is rightly shocking to the 
ideas of civilised polity, and it involves a risk of dangerous 
commotions that cannot be allowed. 

Such is the full operation of a European protectorate in 
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Asia, and although the ancient Persian monarchy has not 
yet fallen completely under this r^gime^ it is lapsing into a 
state of tutelage between Russia and England. After two 
or three ineffectual attempts, by his predecessors, to resist 
the arms or influence of either Power, the Persian king has 
subsided into immobility within the frontiers that have 
been marked out for him by the solicitude of his two 
guardians. His condition is better than the Sultan’s in 
this one respect — that he has no Christian subjects whose 
appeals against his authority might furnish a pretext for 
interference with his domestic affairs ; and his old-fashioned 
armaments can be treated with unconcern. All his western 
frontier marches with Turkey, from whom he has nothing 
to fear, since any quarrel will at once bring down European 
intervention ; while on his eastern frontier with Afghanistan 
any dispute must be referred, under treaty, to England 
for arbitratioi. before other measures can be adopted ; his 
southern seaboard is vigilantly watched by British warships, 
while the Russians take charge of his northern frontier. 
The j>eaceful succession of the legitimate heir to the 
Persian throne is provided for by an understanding between 
the two European Powers in their common interest to 
prevent intrigues or insurrections, and his foreign reJp.tions 
are virtually under their management. All that he can do 
in the way of asserting his independence is to foment jealousy 
between his formidable neighbours by negotiating a foreign 
loan, or by favouring some project of a railway, or by re- 
vising his tariff on foreign trade, when the English and 
Russian embassies are at once drawn into controversy over 
the detection of each other’s sinister aims at commercial 
or political ascendency. The result of placing Persia 
under this kind of guardianship has been to preserve her 
territorial integrity in a condition of stagnation and decay. 
The ruler cannot govern well, and is not permitted to mis- 
govern scandalously ; he is under much closer control than 
in Turkey. Such an outrage on common humanity as the 
recent massacres of Armenians in Asia Minor could not have 
been perpetrated within the Shah’s territory without speedy 
ruin to his independence; and the Porte can deal with 
foreign flnanciers at its good pleasure. 

Tet the situation of these two States has this essential 
similarity — that they are both maintained as weights in the 
balance of European Powers, as barriers against the pre- 
dominance in Western Asia of any single Power, which 
might command the main channels of communication, by 
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sea or land, between the two continents. One conse- 
quence has been that the overland railways across Asia 
have never yet been made at all, for the Sussian line 
through Siberia is a military work of no interest to the 
outer world. So the Persian kingdom subsists as a great 
inanimate block or buffer that serves to keep the Russian 
and English possessions apart in South Asia, and to fend 
off the advance of Russia towards the Persian Gulf, where 
the English navy has for more than a century established 
an indisputable maritime supremacy. But the Russian line 
of penetration into Central Asia during the last forty years 
has avoided Persia, and has run eastward along its northern 
border towards Afghanistan, making a sweep round its 
upper provinces along the Oxus. It has not been the policy 
of this Journal to accentuate the notes of alarm that were 
so vehemently sounded in other quarters over these move- 
ments. When we look back over the discussions of the 
time, and over the official negotiations about England’s pro- 
posal that Russia should agree formally to place a bar 
across her o\^n path by establishing a broad neutral zone, of 
country mainly desert or occupied by nomad tribes, between 
the respective spheres of influence claimed by the two 
empires, it must be admitted that they were little more 
than futile attempts to stave off a foregone conclusion. 
Neither in physics nor in politics is the theory of a vacuum 
admissible, and all the vacant spaces on the world’s map are 
being rapidly filled up. It was vain and even unreasonable 
to suppose that diplomatic protests would retard the sub- 
jugation by Russia of the wild Turcomans, or prevent the 
occupation of Merv; while by encouraging the tribes to 
resist we were merely expediting their destruction. It was 
undoubtedly desirable that Russia should be restrained from 
acquiring a position close to the Afghan frontier that 
enabled her at will to disquiet England by threatening a 
state under our protection; but our reasons for opposing 
such a move on the strategical chessboard were precisely 
those which induced Russia to make it. The Czar’s minister 
said plainly that neither the Russian nor the English 
frontier in Asia was likely to stand still, and he even hinted 
that no permanency could be expected until they should 
have met* As this was just the eventuality which the 
English statesmen were strenuously determined to ward 
off, their whole policy was thenceforward directed upon 
securing the independence and integrity of Afghanistan. 

The ruffled current of events was now fast running into 
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troubled waters. Russia had formallj assented to the system 
of avoiding all contact between the possessions or pro- 
tectorates of the two empires in Asia^ and agreed to treat 
Afghanistan as beyond her sphere of action, stipulating for 
a similar disclaimer from England with regard to Bokhara. 
Here at last seemed to be a definite arrangement that might 
end misunderstandings ; yet it had been hardly settled when 
General Eauffmann’s ‘letter of courtesy* from Tashkend 
through the Amir of Bokhara to the Amir of Kabul revived 
the exchange of remonstrances and explanations between 
the two European governments. That it is difficult, if not 
in^racticable, for two adjacent states to abstain entirely 
from occasional intercommunication, may be admitted ; and 
the complications arising from interdicting it are by no 
means likely to cease. The English Government, however, 
dissatisfied with the professions of Russia, and becoming 
anxious to stre igthen their connexion with Kabul, pressed 
Sher Ali, in 1876, to receive a special envoy from India. 
The Amir refused ; the Indian Government naturally re- 
sented a rebuff ; and when the Russo-Turkish war exploded 
in Europe, the despatch, in 1878, of a Russian envoy to 
Kabul, with whom the Amir proceeded to sign a treaty, 
offensive and defensive, broke off sharply the straine<i and 
suspended relations between England and Afghanistan. 

The course and vicissitudes of the second Afghan war are 
now matters for history; nor is it our purpose' to narrate 
them. When the Amir Yakub Khan, after his father*s 
death, offered to make peace with us, he was required to 
receive a British envoy at Kabul, and to cede certain tracts 
that would facilitate our command of the routes leading into 
Afghanistan. As hostilities had arisen immediately out of a 
refusal by the late Amir to admit a British envoy, it was taken 
almost as a matter of course on both sides that his admission 
should be a condition of peace ; but it is now clear that the 
demand should not have been made. All Afghanistan had 
been thrown into confusion by the English invasion, and by 
the death of the Amir Sher Ali. His son, Yakub Khan, 
with no experience or strength of character, had as yet no 
hold upon the country, no money to pay his troops, and little 
influence over a fierce intractable people, whose inveterate 
hatred of the foreigner was inflamed by the presence of a 
British officer at Kabul. It might have been foreseen that 
Colonel Oavagnari’s position there would be surrounded by 
risks, and also that the whole fabric of our friendly relations 
with Afghanistan, as it had been built upon the treaty of 
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Gandamak, depended on his safety. Within three months 
his assassination brought it down with a terrible crash ; and 
thus, while during the first period of the war we had been 
fighting the Amir, in the second we found ourselves engaged 
in the much more arduous task of fighting the Afghan 
people. Kabul was captured by the brilliant and daring 
march of Sir Frederick Roberts upon the capital ; Kandahar, 
which we were just evacuating, was retained; but although 
we managed to keep a firm military hold of these two 
important points, the Indian Government was placed in an 
awkward dilemma — we could neither stay nor go. To occupy 
permanently the whole country was impossible ; while if we 
abandoned it to masterless confusion by withdrawing our 
troops, the whole war had been waged to no purpose. In 
England public feeling and political parties were greatly 
excited by these events ; for the opponents of the forward 
policy triumphed in the fulfilment of their predictions that 
it would lead to disaster ; and Mr. Gladstone’s thunderous 
denunciations of the men and measures that had brought 
us into this predicament undoubtedly expedited the fall of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s administration in 1880. But from this 
deadlock we were most fortunately extricated by the appear- 
ance on the scene of Abdurrahman, who had been living 
under Russian surveillance for ten years across the Oxus, 
and whose release at this juncture may not uncharitably be 
ascribed to an intention of increasing our perplexities, 
whereas in fact it provided us with a way of escaping from 
them. With politic sagacity the Viceroy of India, Lord 
Lytton, at once made encouraging overtures to him as an 
acceptable candidate for the vacant rulorship ; Lord Ripon 
completed what his predecessor had begun ; and by the end 
of 1881 Abdurrahman, recognised and subsidised by the 
British Government as the Amir of all Afghanistan, began 
the twenty years of a long and energetic reign which 
crushed out all local resistance to central authority, and has 
left to his successor an organised government with a 
regular revenue, and an army that is well furnished with 
the weapons of modern war. 

At the present moment, therefore, we have reached another 
stage in the long evolution of the conditions and circum- 
stances inseparable from the peculiar situation that has 
been created by the spread of European domination in Asia. 
The two leading Powers, Russia and England, have closed 
in upon Persia and Afghanistan ; and while the exertions 
made by England throughout the nineteenth century to 
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arrest the absorption by Russia of the central region have 
inevitably failed, they have, at any rate, so far succeeded as 
to preserve the independence, if not the integrity, of both 
these kingdoms. Russia, on her side, has consolidated a 
formidable position along the whole northern border of these 
territories, from the Caucasus to the Pamir ranges on the 
Chinese frontier, whence she can overawe Persia by her 
proximity to Tehran, and can menace Afghanistan from a 
military station within thirty miles of Herat. But the real 
pivot upon which the future developement of this situation 
must turn is evidently in Afghanistan, where Kabul is for 
Central Asia what Constantinople is for Europe — the cardinal 
point of wide, circular, half- veiled movements at a distance 
all round it. In Persia our commerce has material interests, 
and the reasons, political and military, for preserving her 
independence are of serious importance, yet they are com- 
paratively indxrect and secondary, with a view to ulterior 
eventualities. Russia might use a paramount influence at 
Tehran to assume exclusive charge of the future railway 
lines across Persia to the se.a ; she might acquire control 
of the state’s customs, and might establish a naval 
station on the i^ersian Gulf that would interfere with our 
interests in those waters and might even flank inconveniently 
our maritime communications with India. She might insist 
on territorial cessions or privileges in Eastern Persia that 
would bring her down on the western frontier of Afghanistan, 
and place her where she might some day turn the great 
quadrilateral of mountains in the Afghan midlands by a 
march across the open country lying between Seistan and 
Kandahar. W e do not believe that such a distinctly hostile 
demonstration would ever be made by Russia wantonly, or 
except under what she might hold to be adequate provo- 
cation on our part ; yet we have already shown that the 
idea of so disposing her forces in Asia that she might be 
ready to alarm and preoccupy England at some critical 
conjuncture, in Europe or elsewhere, has long been conceived 
by Russian statesmen and soldiers. Nor, indeed, could a 
rival, whose path towards Constantinople we have crossed 
twice in the last fifty years, be expected to overlook such an 
obvious manoeuvre on the field of political strategy. 

What may be callftd political strategy, indeed, is a game 
that can only be played upon an arena where the motions 
of two i^arties opposed to each other are not embarrassed by 
considerations for neighbours or neutrals. It is a contest 
in which they avoid meeting, but are engaged in marching 
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and countermarching on the ground between the two camps, 
with little more regard for the proprietors than would be 
shown by two generals in a campaign. The intervening 
states' are too weak to interfere in a match between anta- 
gonists whose power is to them irresistible ; they are com- 
pelled to await the result, upon which their own destiny 
depends ; they endeavour to conciliate both sides, until 
finally they become the prize of the stronger. After this 
manner have Eussia and England been manoeuvring against 
each other in Asia during the last fifty years or more ; and 
nothing indicates more significantly the radical impotence 
of Asiatic kingdoms, or their territorial incoherence, than 
the fact that these movements are still going on, as each 
step taken from one camp is held to necessitate a corre- 
sponding step from the other. We have recently learnt 
from the English newspapers that the Government of India 
is marking out a railway from Quetta, our headquarters in 
Beluchistan, westward in the direction of the Persian frontier. 
The line is well within British jurisdiction, yet in St. Peters- 
burg the journalists have at once sounded the alarm, declare 
that the independence of Persia is threatened, and call upon 
their Government to retaliate by an advance towards the 
same point through Persia from Russia’s Transcaspian rail- 
way on the north. And the report of a Russian exploring 
party among the snow-clad mountains and valleys of the 
Pamir highlands — in the borderland of three empires, China, 
India, and Russia — is the signal for irresponsible demands 
upon the Indian Government to lose no time in crossing the 
lofty ranges that bound its impassable northern frontier, 
and to set up fresh landmarks in the deserts beyond. In 
the nearer East some German financiers have acquired from 
the Sultan a concession for a railway through Asia Minor to 
Baghdad and the Persian Gulf, a project that will develope 
the whole of that country, and will open out a natural line 
of through communication between Europe and Asia. The 
‘ Novoe Vremya ’ immediately draws attention to the strategic 
importance of such a railway, protests that it will ‘ enormously 
^ prejudice ’ Russian trade, wiU enfeeble Russia’s infiuence 
in Asia, and will be injurious to the interests of France. 
The general result is that while, as we have shown, the 
spontaneous operation of those restorative forces which bring 
out energetic races and dynasties has been checked through- 
out this unlucky continent by European ascendency, the 
suspicious jealousy and political ambition of Europe with- 
hold the introduction of those civilising agencies which are 
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the only benefits that can be offered to palliate the destrac- 
tion of these antique societies. In our Indian Empire we 
have openly undertaken the business of civilisation ; but in 
Turkey, Persia, and Afghanistan the European protectorate 
is upholding, for its own purposes, an irresponsible internal 
despotism ; and the increasing pressure from without upon 
China, the competition and reciprocal counteraction of the 
Powers that are now enveloping her, are likely to reduce her 
before long to a similar condition. Her outlying territories 
may be pared off by gradual encroachment ; and the central 
mass will then be placed under a joint ‘ guarantee of inde- 
^ pendence and integrity,’ which is becoming the formula 
that signifies the supremacy of Europe over aU the sovereign- 
ties of Asia. With a state under this system the next step 
is usually to accept large loans from the European money- 
market, for the developement of its resources and the reform 
of its armams^nt, upon an assignment of revenues or a 
concession of special privileges to the most infiuential among 
its protectors ; and all such operations are important politi- 
cally ; they disturb the balance of power among the guarantors. 
But when an Oriental ruler has dealt largely with European 
financiers he is like an Indian ryot among moneylenders ; 
his lands are mortgaged until his independence becomes 
nominal ; it exists through the sufferance of powerful credi- 
tors, none of whom will allow any one of them to enter into 
possession. 

The only state in Central Asia that has still preserved 
real internal independence is Afghanistan. Nepal might be 
added ; but in the great field of world-politics this highland 
principality, shut in between India and Tibet, is of no 
account. The Afghan Amir has no foreign debt ; he permits 
no kind of interference in his administration ; he can be 
cruel and oppressive at his pleasure, because the English 
subsidy enables him to keep up an army that would stifie 
any resistance. Yet full sovereignty he docs not possess ; 
for our support of his dynasty, and our guarantee of his 
territory, are given conditionally on his leaving the control 
of his foreign relations to the British Government. Our 
policy has thus far succeeded in consolidating between 
Bussia and India a substantial kingdom, formidable 
within its own mountains, out of a country distracted by 
incessant civil wars and tribal unruliness — a kingdom not to 
be lightly overawed or meddled with from either side. The 
Afghan people, fanatically united in religion, and not seriously 
divided by race or language, are perhaps nearer the form of 
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what in Europe is termed a nationality than the subjects 
of any other Asiatic state. But in proportion as their Amir 
has increased his military strength and riveted his authority, 
he has naturally become less amenable to English influence 
or advice ; the yoke of our protectorate begins to gall him ; 
and his people, with two occupations of Kabul by an Indian 
army fresh in their memories, are dangerously suspicious 
of any close dealings between their ruler and the infidels. 
We thus find ourselves pledged to the protection, and re- 
sponsible for the good behaviour, of an ignorant and intract- 
able rulership, whose frontiers on the north-west are in contact 
with the dominions of Russia, on a line where the lowlands 
along the Oxus offer no obstacle to an invader, and where a 
Russian military station has been posted within striking 
distance of Herat. ‘ 

The situation is evidently insecure, for we stand pledged 
to the defence of the Amir’s territory, yet we are neverthe- 
less unable to exercise an immediate superintendence over 
his actions. The external reflations of Afghanistan are under- 
stood to be under our control ; but to direct them without a 
British representative at the seat of government is exceed- 
ingly difficult, and to the admission of such an agency neither 
the Amir nor his people are likely to consent ; they regard 
it as the first step towards foreign subjugation. The conse- 
quences are that the Amir is the only independent ruler in the 
world at whose capital there is no diplomatic resident, and 
that the English Government is left without influence or 
even information regarding the course of affairs which might 
be of great importance. Moreover, although we may have 
consented to this exclusion in deference to Afghan suscepti- 
bilities, the Russians are troubled by no such considerations, 
nor can they be expected to neglect an opportunity of adding 
to our embarrassments. So recently as in August last a 
Russian newspaper was insisting upon the urgent necessity 
for abrogating certain clauses of the Anglo-Russian agree- 
ment of 1873 that prevent direct and regular intercourse 
between the Transcaspian province and Afghanistan, declar- 
ing that the establishment of Russian consular agencies in 
the latter country had become indispensable for the develope- 
ment of Russian trade in Central Asia, and asserting confi- 
dently that the Government at St. Petersburg had t^en up 
the question. We have here an ominous note of warning 
that may recall to us the demand, in 1870, for the abroga- 
tion of the Black Sea clause in the treaty of Paris ; and 
though the Amir must be equally averse to the admission of 
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any European representative, he has neither strength to 
resist nor jurisdiction to decide; for the demand would be 
addressed to England, and by England it must be answered. 

To conclude. As the focus of our disputes with Bussia 
in Europe throughout the nineteenth century has been at 
Constantinople, so in Afghanistan lies the knot of all the 
complications that have entangled the relations of the two 
Governments in Central Asia. The Turkish and the Afghan 
questions exhibit varieties of the same problem, with a 
fundamental similarity in the conditions and main features. 
The Ottoman Sultan and the Amir of Kabul are the two 
most important Mahomedan rulers in Asia ; they keep the 
strongholds of Islam, and derive their internal strength from 
their command over a warlike population whom they are 
training and arming for modern warfare ; they can rely on 
its fanatical ent^'usiasm and instinctive resistance to foreign 
civilisation. Yet in both instances the existence of their 
kingdoms really depends on the balancing of the European 
Powers that press upon their frontiers ; and this equilibrium 
has hitherto preserved them, because both the Sultan and 
the Amir occupy positions, strategical and political, on the 
world’s map of such importance that no single Euro]|^ean 
Power can be permitted to eject them, while a partition 
could only be contemplated, at least by England, as the last 
resource for terminating a hazardous war. In these circum- 
stances the Turkish question seems at the present moment 
likely to be quiescent, so long as the present stationary 
aspect of international affairs in Europe continues; but 
Afghanistan has a new Amir, whose character and capacity 
are as yet untried, while the Eussian Government appears 
inclined to raise a discussion that may bring up again the 
very delicate subject of his foreign relations. In political 
settlements everywhere there is no finality, and in the 
climate of Asia they are apt to be particularly short-lived ; 
nor is it a matter for surprise that awkward points have a 
tendency to reappear. Yet it is greatly to the interests of 
both European Governments that a friendly attitude should 
be preserved in regard to the Afghan frontier, for the tran- 
quillity of all Asia depends upon a good understanding 
between England and Bussia at its centre. 


No. CCCCIIL will he published in January ^ 1903. 
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“ ‘Social England’ is the fullest and best ‘record of the progress of the 
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I seven years, at the rate £\ : 14s. per cent per annum, yielding, 
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! From £1 :14s. to £5:4:9d. per cent per annum 
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j According to the dates of the Policies. 
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for the seven years to next Division at the rate of : Us. per 
I cent per annum, yielding, on the Original Sums Assured alone, 
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Meeting as a most satisjactoty re, suit of the operations of the strocn years. 
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as shown by the Tables in the Prospectus, of the Bonuses, Surrender 
Values, Paid-up Policies, and T-oans obtainable thereon, practi- 
cally under every Policy in force. The Society is the only Office 
which Publishes this Important Information in Full, and its 
past history and present position show that persons now becoming 
Members must do so under unusually favourable conditions. 
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